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A TALE OF TWO LOCKETS. 


CHAPTER I. 

F there be any spot on the earth where a cloudless summer morning is 
more lovely and its sunshine more glorious than it is elsewhere, that spot 
is certainly the Valley of Chamouni. When Mont Blanc rises a dazzlingly 
white Colossus against a background of purest, intensest blue, and sets the aw- 
ful pearls of his crown in the glowing gold of the unclouded summer sunshine, 
when every waterfall leaping from the mountain walls on either side is a flash- 
ing sheet of emerald, when the transparent air cheats you of half the apparent 
distance, and brings the far-off peaks within seemingly an easy half hour's 
walk, then is Chamouni doubly beautiful in its morning loveliness, and morn- 

ing itself is fairer because it shines over Chamouni. 

It was on such a day, on one cloudless July morning, that our tale opens. 
The street in front of the Hétel de l'Europe was crowded with guides and don- 
keys, and within the hotel itself other donkeys, in the shape of British tourists, 
who charged madly around in gray Knickerbocker suits, gray worsted stock- 
ings which displayed calves of astounding proportions, and with white muslin 
scarfs tied round their hats, these scarfs looking very much as though some in- 
fantile members of their party had attached their clean calegons to the head- 
gear aforesaid. The strong-minded British female was also present—very fat, 
very red-faced, and highly respectable, not to say aristocratic—and was beguiling 
the time before starting for the Montanvert and the Mer de Glace, by exhorting 
her younger and more comely companion not to descend to such undue famil- 
iarity with the guide as to take his arm, unless danger actually stared them in 
the face. ‘He may take hold of our hands to help us over the ice, my dear, but 
be sure to discourage anything further. Ou est mon guide?” she continued, 
turning to the femme de chambre, who had brought down Milady’s shabby wa- 
terproof and little green plaid travelling bag, and pronouncing the last word 
exactly as it isin English. ‘ Plait-il2” said the astonished girl, who was new 
to her post, and not familiar therefore with the amazing French spoken by the 
natives of Great Britain. ‘ Ah these Swiss are so stupid! they never can un- 
derstand Parisian French.” Meanwhile the guide who—with one very small 
donkey was to have the privilege of conveying the two stout ladies up the 
Montanvert, they proceeding on the ride-and-tie principle—was standing outside 
in solemn, not to say gloomy meditation, for the females were héavy and the 


mountain is steep. Then there was the strong-minded female of America, 
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Miss Klickwire of Boston, who rejoiced in the possession of glasses, a water- 
proof suit, corkscrew curls, forty summers, single-blessediiess, and general 
scragginess; who had ascended triumphantly the day before to the summit of 
the Brévent, and who was generally supposed to be meditating an attack on the 
Monarch of the Mountains himself. A group of Frenchwomen—black-eyed, 
sallow-complexioned, and good-looking, with their heads arranged in the most 
elaborate of Parisian styles, but with their forms clothed in wide, baggy trou- 
sers and loose blouses of dark-brown stuff, the latter reaching but little below 
their waists—stood at one side chattering among themselves, and perfectly cal- 
lous to the disapproving glances cast upon their amazing attire by the other fe- 
male guests of the hotel. Two pretty, fair-haired, stylish-looking New York 
girls, in jaunty hats and neat gray travelling suits, were the observed of all ob- 
servers, as they came forward, followed by their stout, jolly-looking papa, to 
pat their donkeys and inspect their side-saddles. Now there is a rush anda 
scramble, and a general climbing up and mounting of donkeys, and the caval- 
cades move off in different directions, as the Brévent, the Flégére, and the Mon- 
tanvert claim the attention of the different parties. The French females start 
for the Brévent, not riding in masculine fashion, as the male portion of the 
spectators had fondly hoped on first beholding their costumes that they would 
do; the pretty Americans turn toward the Flégere, and so decide three young 
gentlemen to give up the Montanvert for that day and start for the Flégére 
also; and the stout British matron turns her rubicund face resolutely in the di- 
rection of the Mer de Glace, while her companion and friend trudges sturdily 
along beside her, though the day is hot and the road is rongh. It is no joke for 
two fat women to go on an excursion in Switzerland with only one donkey 
between them. And now the last of the many parties has got fairly off, the last 
donkey has clattered off with his load, the last pedestrian has shouldered his 
Alpenstock and departed, and solitude and quietness settle down upon the IHdtel 
de l'Europe. 

One lonely guest still sits lingering over the coffee and rolls, the mountain 
strawberries, and golden honey of a late breakfast, while he glances over the 
columns of a week-old “ Galignani,” which lies spread open before him. He 
and the flies have it all their own way in the long, deserted dining-room, so 
crowded and so noisy searce an hour before. Itis quiet enough now; the plash 
of the distant waterfalls leaping down the mountain walls which shut in the 
Village of Chamouni so closely on two sides, is the only sound that breaks the 
Sabbath-like stillness, if we except an occasional tinkle from the bell of some 
cow straying from its pasture, and the bay of a big St. Bernard who is object- 
ing to the near approach of a passing wagon drawn by two sleepy-looking 
mules. It is pleasant to sit, as our traveller does, near the open window, and 
fee] the warm, perfumed breeze touch his cheek with a lialf-timid, half-fond ca- 
ress, and to look out over the green expanse of pasture and valley to the awful 
glories of the Alps, to Mont Blanc, terrible yet beautiful, towering snow-white, 
solemn, silent, in the transparent summer air. It is by reason of this silence, 
this unchanging grandeur, that there is something oppressive in mountain 
scenery. Old Ocean is a sociable monster, and though ready to tear your 
home to pieces, to engulf your treasures and your ships, to smother the life out 
of you, or to crush you piteously beneath his mighty grasp, yet is he garrulous, 
communicative; he bablles softly in the sunshine; to the pebbles on the beach 
he growls forth his rage in the tempest; he sulks sullenly beneath the shadow 
ofa cloud. But who knows the moods of Mont Blanc? Who tbat invades his 
dominions can tel] the moment when sentence of death may not be pronounced 
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against the rash intruder? He utters no warning, he knows no pity, and his 
executioners, the avalanche, the crevasse, the jagged rock, are also without 
mercy. 

Some such thoughts as these flitted through Miles Stanley’s mind as, his 
breakfast finished, his bill paid, and his walking equipments donned, he stood 
at the doorway of the hotel about to take his departure. He had “ done” all 
the sights of Chamouni thoroughly, had been up the Brévent and the Flégere, 
had crossed the Mer de Glace from the Montanvert, and come down by the 
Chapeau, and had even had thoughts of ascending Mont Blane. But one or 
two fatal accidents which had lately occurred during such ascensions } 1d ren- 
dered the guides wary, if not timid; they talked of evil signs and impending 
storms, and managed to dissuade the young traveller from his purpose. Not 
that he was much bent upon it; for he was singularly shy and unsociable by 
nature, and the thought of the close companionship with guides, porters, etc., 
not to speak of the volunteer companions who are always ready to go if any- 
hody else will, and probably also a little wholesome dread of Miss Klickwire, 
the strong-minded, who had announced her intention of making the ascent 
with the very first party that started, had caused him to be easily dissuaded. 
IIe was therefore about to turn his back upon Chamouni and its grand scen- 
ery, but without any definite purpose as to the spot toward which he was next 
to bend his wandering footsteps. Flis intention was to explore some of the 
minor valleys and unfrequented roads which might chance to lie between Cha- 
mouni and Sallenches, and on reaching the latter place he could either easily 
obtain a conveyance or continue his journey to Geneva on foot, as his inclina- 
tions might dictate. He had sent his luggage on to Geneva, he had paid his 
bill, and, shy and unsociable as he was, he had made no acquaintances in the 
hotel to whom he would be expected to say good-by or to confide his plans; 
and so he sallied forth into the bright July sunshine, a free and unencumbered 
mhian, 

He lingered a moment at the windows of the shops where Swiss crystals 
and wood-work are sold, and, tempted by something which he saw displayed 
therein, he entered one of the shops and spent some fifteen or twenty minutes in 
turning over the different trinkets of onyx, lapis lazuli, crystal, and amethyst, 
which were there exhibited. Finally he purchased a string of very beautiful 
amethyst beads, had them carefully enveloped in cotton, and placed them 
in his travelling bag. Then he started afresh, and soon left the village with its 
tiny houses and gigantic hotels far behind him. Ile followed the broad smooth 
post road for some time, looking with admiration on the traces of French skill 
and ingenuity everywhere visible in its construction; but soon growing weary 
of so commonplace a mode of progression, he suffered himself to be tempted by 
a narrow little road, a mere bridle-path, which stretched away among the 
rocks and trees, and set forth on the first of his projected explorations. 

He got along very well for a few hours. The path, though not very 
smooth, was clearly defined, and, as Stanley said to himself, it had to terminate 
somewhere. But it wound about in the most perplexing style, now descend- 
ing for a little way and then tending upward, and twisting round giant trees, 
great masses of rock, and tangled thickets, ina manner that perplexed and 
wearied him sorely. 

“If this be pedestrian exercise in Switzerland,” thought he, “I'll e’en re- 
turn to civilization and diligences as soon as possible.” 

Nevertheless he persevered, and after some hours of hard travel the path 
suddenly emerged from the forest, and Stanley found himself standing ona 
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projection on the side of the mountain, and with a view, lovely as Swiss views 
only can ever be, spread out before him. The mountain sloped downward in 
an almost sheer descent, perfectly bare of trees for the greater part of the dis- 
tance, and glowing with the deep red tints of the Alpine rose. At the foot 
of the descent lay a smooth, green valley, a sort of emerald bay of verdure, 
which curved inward in horse-shoe shape, and was shut in on three sides by 
the mighty amphitheatre of giant hills around. On the fourth side a road 
stretched away into the dim distance, and was lost to view as it curved round 
the base of a far-off mountain. A few houses were scattered over the sward, 
looking, at the distance from which Stanley beheld them, like the toy cottages 
of a child, placed at,random upon a carpet of green velvet. The sight of these 
dwellings cheered his soul. He had been walking for some hours, he was get- 
ting very hungry, and an idea of dinner arose pleasantly before his mind. 

“T wonder if I could manage to scramble down that declivity,” he said to 
himself. ‘I will try, at all events.” 

So saying, he attempted with all due precaution to descend the steep side 
of the mountain, and for a few minutes he got along admirably. But at last 
he stepped upon a moss-covered stone, and his foot slipped; he caught at 
the trailing tendrils of a wild vine to recover himself, but the plant was up- 
rooted by the sudden strain and he fell. He was conscious of plunging down 
the descent, of seeing a great bowlder, loosened from its place by the uprooting 
of the vine, come rolling down toward him; then came a shock, a thrill of in- 
tensest agony, and then darkness closed around him and he knew no more. 


He awoke to consciousness at last, a dim and clouded sort of consciousness, 
broken by throbs of rending pain; yet he became aware of the fact that he was 
lying on a bed, and that a gray-haired man was bending over him and causing 


him exceeding suffering by endeavoring to ascertain the extent of his injuries. 
His first ejaculation was met by a look of pleased surprise. 

“Ah, conscious!” said the gray-haired individual, half to himself. ‘ Then 
the brain is not—-here, Charlotte—the sponge and ether—quick!” 

And the next moment a sponge was held to his mouth, and the sweet, half- 
suffocating atmosphere of ether filled his lungs and stole his senses away in a 
delicious dream, of which the first phase seemed to be a vision of a lovely girl, 
tall, slender, graceful, and blue-eyed, who bent upon him a look of womanly 
pity and sympathy. 

When he again came to himself it was night. He glanced around him, 
conscious that any motion would be almost impossible, so bruised and stiff and 
sore did he feel in every part of his body. He was conscious, too, of a dull 
pain in his side, and that his left arm Iay helplessly across his chest, bound up 
in splints and suspended around his neck by a sling. He was lying upona 
low bed in a room of no great dimensions, furnished as simply as possible, yet 
with a pervading air of neatness and freshness that was very attractive. The 
window was open, and through it he could catch a glimpse of the mountain 
wall beyond, rising blank and dark into the night, and but feebly illumined by 
the rays of the full moon. Beside this window a small table was placed, on 
which burned a shaded lamp. A woman sat near this table—not the slender, 
graceful, youthful being, of whom he had before obtained a fleeting glimpse, 
but a gray-haired, bony, sallow-complexioned female, seemingly between fifty 
and sixty years of age, and clad in a black gown of the plainest pattern and 
scantiest cut. She wore a white cap, a white apron, and a full muslin kerchief 
pinned over her shoulders and brought down to a point at her waist; a prim, 
monastic sort of a figure, lean, angular, and severe of outline. 
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The slight movement made by the sufferer attracted her attention. She 
rose, took a cup and spoon from the table, and came towards the bed. 

* The doctor said you was to take this, sir, whenever you come to.’ 

Stanley submitted meekly to the administration of a teaspoonful of bitter 

liquid, which he recognized by the peculiar flavor to be a solution of morphia. 
He then asked: 

“Where am I? Am I much hurt?” 

‘**The doctor said as how you was not to talk, sir.” 

“ Just answer me those two questions and I will be as silent as you please. 


’ 


In whose house am I, and in what place?” 

“This is Dr. Severne’s house, and this place is a little village called Jex, 
about four miles from Chamouni.” 

‘Four miles! why, I walked further than that, surely.” 

** Not if you had come straight, sir; but you came a-twisting round on those 
nasty mountain roads as is not fit for a Cliristian cow to travel, let alone gen- 
tle folks. And you’re mt much hurt, so to speak—an arm broke, sir, and two 
ribs, and a lot of bruises, so I heard the doctor say, but nothing that will kill 
you—which is a mercy, considering the uncertainties of them mountains.” 

By this time Miles had got sufliciently aroused to wonder at the circum- 
stance of his finding an English family domiciled in that out-of-the-way little 
place; for by the speech as well as by the information imparted to him by the 
gray female, he was evidently not under the roof of a Swiss. 

** Dr. Severne is an Englishman, is he not?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; but you're not to talk.” And the gaunt woman settled herself 
back in her chair in a way that promised obstinate taciturnity on her part, 
whatever further remarks the patient might feel called upon to make. 

But Miles did not feel like talking. The morphia was beginning to take 
effect, and pain and curiosity alike were fading away ina dream of perfect 
peace and rest, a sort of half-conscious slumber which soon deepened into 
heavy sleep. 

When he again awoke it was broad daylight, and his solemn-looking attend- 
ant had disappeared. But in the place she had occupied by the window sat a 
tall gray-haired man, who rose and came towards the bed at the first move- 
ment which Miles made. He was a refined, fragile-looking man, with a plea- 
sant face and keen sparkling eyes; but his emaciated form, sallow complexion, 
and above all, the expression of patient suffering imprinted on his features, 
told of continuous pain and habitual ill health. 

“Well, my friend,” he said in a cheerful tone and with a strong English 
accent, “‘how do you feel to-day after your tumble? It is really a miracle 
that you were not killed, or at least maimed for life.” 

“You are Dr. Severne, I presume? Let me introduce myself at once. I 
am Miles Stanley of New York, and——” 

«There! that will do,” interrupted the doctor. ‘ You must talk as little as 
possible for the present. In a week or two you can chatter as muchas you 
please, but now I must enjoin perfect quiet. I am not quite easy as to the 
effect those broken ribs of yours may have had upon the lungs.” 

** But how did I get here, doctor?” 

“Oh, I can satisfy your curiosity on that point. You were found by some 
peasants in a meadow just at the foot of the mountain, on a marshy, mossy piece 
of ground, whose softness probably saved your life. ‘There you were discov- 
ered late last evening, and as I am the only doctor in Jex, you were brought 
at once to my house. I suppose you tumbled down the mountain; at leas$ 
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your condition indicated as much. But the broken bones are ali set, your head 
seems to have escaped any serious injury, and if you are only patient and quict 
you will be all right in a few weeks. Now I will leave you for a while and 
will send you up some breakfast, after which we will see to those wounds of 
yours.” 

‘Thus began for Miles Stanley a period when pain aad fever took possession 
of his existence and blotted out all thought and feeling, all knowledge of the 
present or hope for the future, and left only distorted memories of the past. 


CHAPTER II. 
LETTER I. 
From Miles Stanley, Esq., to Mrs. James Courtlandt, Fifth Avenue, New York city. 
JEX, March 18, 18—. 

My Dear Sister: This is the first time that I have been permitted, after 
so many weary months, to seat myself at a writing-table and use my pen 
with unrestricted freedom. My previous communications must have been 
rather unsatisfactory, as they were necessarily brief and possibly incoherent; 
but they did their part if they allayed your sisterly anxiety as to my welfure; 
and now, for the first time, I feel able to comply with your oft repeated request, 
that I would tell you “all about it.” 

All ubout my accident you already know—that is, as much as I know my- 
self, for I shrewdly suspect, from the protracted nature of my sufferings and 
the great care exercised towards me by Dr. Severne, that my internal injuries 
were far more severe than I at first supposed, or than Dr. Severne was willing 
to confess, if indeed he knew more than I did. But time and care, good medi- 
cal attendance, and faithful nursing, aided by a good constitution, have worked 
wonders for me, and my shattered framework seems now to be spliced and 
glued together in a very satisfactory manner, though some parts of it prove to 
be still stiff and creaky whenever I attempt to set them in motion. 

So much for myself; now for my surroundings. As I believe I told you 
in one of my short notes, the household comprises three persons—Dr. Severne, 
his daughter Charlotte, and an elderly female servant, by name Martha Kage. 
The doctor himself is a very remarkable personage, highly intellectual, won- 
derfully well educated, and with a keen insight into all matters, whether con- 
nected with his profession er not, which is truly remarkable. How such a 
man ever chanced to bury himself in this miserable little Swiss village is more 
than I can imagine. He would adorn any circle, would make his mark in any 
community. I fancy that grief for the death of his wife has had something to do 
with his seclusion from the world; at least so I infer from something old Mar- 
tha said to.me one day. He never mentions his wife, and has a morbid shrink- 
ing from all contact with the world—a feeling which is probably aggravated by 
his state of health, for he is undoubtedly a prey to some painful and incurable 
malady, which he bears with stoical fortitude and Christian patience. He has 
lived in Jex, so he told me, for nearly twelve years, employing himself in 
wractising his profession among the neighboring villages, and in writing a 
creatise on internal cancers, which last work is nearly finished; and, with the 


exception of an occasional visit to Geneva for the purpose of renewing his 
stock of medicines, he has never quitted this valley. He is English by birth, 
has friends and correspondents among the leading practitioners in London, and 
as far as his profession goes he still keeps up with the progress of ideas in the busy 
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world of civilized life. In person he is tall and spare; his features are fine, 
though sharpened by sickness and saddened by pain; his eyes are clear, bright, 
and piercing; his hair, which is still abundant, is of a silver gray; and sundry 
wrinkles are visible around his mouth, yet I fancy he cannot be much over fifty 
years of age. Care, not years, has blanched his locks; pain, not age, has bowed 
his form and traced lines upon bis countenance. 

I described the old servant, Martha Kage, in one of the first letters which I 
wrote to you. She is an oddity, and she puzzles me more and more daily. 
She is devoted to Dr. Severne, and she idolizes his daughter, for whom she 
seems to feel an affection half maternal, half canine, if I may use so odd a mix- 
ture of terms, They seem to confide in her entirely, and yet she has one grave 
defect—she is dishonest. I cannot imagine how such’ vice could exist in com- 
pany with such fidelity, such devotion, such perfect trustworthiness in every 
other respect; and yet that it does exist I have ample proof. Sundry articles 
have from time to time mysteriously disappeared from the room—a gold pen- 
cil, a pair of sleeve buttons, a seal, and a string of amethyst beads which I 
had purchased for you, being among the most important—all trifling, it is true, 
yet sufficient to cause me considerable annoyance. Yesterday, having again 
missed some little article, I resolved to speak to Martha privately about it; for, 
as she is the only person besides the doctor and Miss Severne who has ever had 
access to my room, my suspicions had but a narrow circle in which to travel. 
So yesterday, when she came to remove the breakfast tray, I said to her: 

“ Martha, will you tuke a seat? I have something which I wish to speak to 
you about in private.” 

She sat down at once, and crossed her hands in her lap, looking like the 
very, incarnation of primness and respectability. Could she, this staid, quiet 
woman, be a thief? My resolution was almost shaken, but I thought of the 
pencil case (your gift) and the sleeve. buttons which had once belonged to my 
father, and so nerving myself for the task, I went boldly on: 

“Martha, I fear that during my illness some one has been meddling with 
my things.” 

“Only to put them to rights, sir. I folded up your blue waistcoat myself, 
and as to your shirts se 

‘‘I mean my jewelry—my sleeve buttons, studs, ete. I fear that some of 
them have been mislaid.” 

“Qh no, sir, impossible! Do you miss anything?” 

“Yes, I do; several articles.” 

She sighed deeply, but neither changed color nor in any other way betrayed 
agitation or alarm. On the contrary, she rose very quietly, went to the tuble, 
and brought me a pencil and a bit of paper. 

“Please make out a list of the missing things, sir,” she said, “and maybe I 
can find them for you.” 

I took the pencil, utterly dumbfounded by her coolness, and half persuaded 
that I had made a mistake, and that the trinkets were still in my own posses- 
sion. Instead of embarrassing or abashing her, it was I who felt half guilty 
and unpleasantly conscious of wrong-doing. I wrote off a list of the lost valu- 
ables and handed it to her. She received it with an odd, old-fashioned little 
curtsey, which is one of her usual forms of salutation or adieu. 

« Another time, sir, please tell me at once when you miss anything.” 

And she walked out of the room as stiff and dignified as ever. This morn- 
ing every article comprised in my list lay spread out on my dressing-table, 
having apparently been brought there by stealth during the night. My sleep, 
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under the influence of the opiates which the doctor freely administers to me, 
has of late been very heavy, so that it has been an easy matter for any one to 
enter my apartment during my slumbers, whether by day or night, for I have 
necessarily slept much during the day. But I mean to discontinue the use of 
narcotics now that I am so near perfect recovery, and henceforth it wiil be no 
such easy matter to abstract or to replace my belongings. 

I have left the most interesting personage in our little society to the last—I 
mean, of course, Dr. Severne’s daughter and only child. Charlotte Severne is 
just nineteen. She has been educated by her father with the greatest care, and 
though since she was seven years old she has lived in the utter seclusion of this 
lonely, out-of-the-way little village, her manners are as graceful and refined 
as though she had been moulded in the most fashionable of educational atéliers. 
Of course she needs something of the polish which intercourse with the world 
can alone impart, but she is so sweet, so simple, so fresh, so unspoiled, that 
one hesitates to run the risk of destroying so much that is charming, to gain at 
best but a doubtful improvement. And then she is so beautiful! An English 
beauty is a rara avis, but when once found she is certainly a marvel; and Char- 
lotte Severne, while possessing the dazzling complexion, bright, fair hair, and 
blue eyes of her countrywomen, has escaped the infliction of the long, high 
nose, the ponderous feet, and general clumsiness of form which are the usual 
defects of English women. Heaven defend me from the ordinary type of the 
British female—such a creature as I sketched for you just before I started from 
Chamouni on my ill-starred pedestrian tour. 

A Week Later.—This letter has been lying unfinished in my portfolio for so 
long that I think now I will make it a sort of journal, and only send it when it 
has attained unwieldy dimensions. Since I last laid down my pen several new 
and startling events have occurred. In the first place, old Martha has been 
again seized with a taste for abstracting my valuables. A very pretty scarf 
pin which I had purchased for myself when in Geneva, the design being an ea- 
gle’s foot.in gold, holding in its talons a large pearl, disappeared from my 
room, and in accordance with Mrs. Kage’s request, I mentioned the fact to her 
privately. She did not receive my very quiet intimation of my knowledge of 
the theft with the perfect composure which characterized her manner during 
our previous interview. On the contrary, she seemed quite agitated: she hesi- 
tated, stammered, and finally retreated from the room, wiping a furtive tear 
from her eyes with a corner of her apron. That same night I was aroused by 
a stealthy footstep in my room. I have relinquished the use of narcotics, and 
consequently gm easily awakened; so the first sound of a tread upon my bed- 
room floor startled me into sudden consciousness. I lay perfectly still, how- 
ever, and by the starlight could distinguish the dim outlines of a female form, 
which paused a moment at my dressing-table, and then passed swiftly and 
softly from the room. I rose at once, struck a light, andfound my eagle’s-claw 
pin reposing in its usual place on my pincushion, while on the floor lay, mute 
evidence of the identity of my midnight visitor, one of the stiff little bows of 
black ribbon which are the only decorations in which Mrs. Kage ever indul- 
ges. I thought, of course, that she was cured of her taste for pilfering, but not 
at all; two of my cravats went next, and the same process of complaint on my 
part and restitution on hers had to be gone through with, greatly to my an- 
noyance and to her evident discomfiture. 

But enough of this rather unpleasant subject. I only write of it to gain 
courage for another announcement about which I feel as timid as any young 
maiden, blushing out the first story of her love upon her mother’s bosom. Yet 
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why should I hesitate? Have not you yourself, my dear sister, in common 
with hundreds of my particular friends, exhorted me time after time to marry? 
Have you not often said that I was of all men the one best fitted for domestic 
life, and that my large fortune could not be better employed than in creating 
a charming home—which, of course, would need an equally charming mistress? 
Well, then, prepare to hear that I have followed your advice, and make ready 
to take a fair young sister to your heart, nay, to your heart of hearts. I have 
asked Charlotte Severne to become my wife, and she has consented. 

There now, my tale is told, and all I regret is, that I shall not be present to 
witness your astonishment when you first peruse this portion of my volumi- 
nous epistle. 

I write gavly, it is true, and yet surely there have seldom been seen be- 
trothals over which brooded a deeper cloud of sadness than over mine. But I 
will go back and begin’ regularly at the very beginning of my story. 

For some days past I had noticed that a change, and that for the worse, had 
taken place in Dr. Severne’s condition. He refused to touch food and seemed 
to suffer acutely, and though he refused to go to bed, or even to remain in his 
pwn room, it was evident that it was only by the exercise of a most determined 
will that he kept about at all. I, absorbed in my first self-consciousness of my 
love for Charlotte, failed to perceive that anything more than a passing indis- 
position was weighing upon him; and Charlotte, happy in the unsuspicious ob- 
tuseness of youth and inexperience, was equally blind. But old Martha was 
visibly uneasy, and followed him like his shadow. 

One evening he retired to his little study and shut himself up there, as if to 
read or to write; but that was so frequently his habit that his quitting us ex- 
cited no uneasiness in my mind. On the contrary, I was rather glad of his 
withdrawal than otherwise. It would give me a chance of seeing him alone, 
for I had become anxious to learn my fate from Charlotte’s own lips, yet I 
was too much a man of honor to confess my love to her, and win possibly an 
avowal of her own in return, without first obtaining her father’s sanction to 
my addresses. I sought his presence therefore before he had been long absent 
from the sitting-room. My first tap on the library door was answered by a 
faint “Come in,” and I entered. Dr. Severne was not at his usual post at the 
writing-table. He lay extended on a low lounge which formed part of the 
furniture of his little sanctum, and his features were drawn and ghastly with 
pain. 

“You are ill, doctor!” I cried, forgetting my errand in dismay at his evi- 
dent sufferings. ‘* Let me call for assistance.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the doctor, half rising and extending one hand 
toward me to check my movements. “I can aid myself better than others 


can aid me, or at least as well. Sit down and tell me what you want with me, 


Never heed my sufferings; they will soon be over.” 

I took the seat to which he pointed, and we were silent for some moments, 
Dr. Severne lay with one hand shading his face so that I could not see the ex- 
pression of his features, and when he again spoke it was in his usual tone. 

“Well, my young friend, what is it that you wish to say to me? I suppose 
that you will soon leave us, for your health and strength seem to be perfectly 
restored.” 

Thereupon the pent-up lava floods of my passionate speech burst forth, and 
I painted in glowing colors my love for Charlotte, my hopes that it was re- 
turned, my brilliant prospects, and the bright future which my affection would 
shape for her from "my wealth. And then I eagerly implored him to let me 
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at once declare my passion to her and sue for her heart in exchange for 
mine. 

I paused at last, and a dead silence ensued—a silence which was broken 
after some minutes by Dr. Severne. 

“‘T feared as much!” was his muttered ejaculation. 

* Feared?” I exclaimed, hurt and half angry. 

“Stay,” he said, still in that same low tove and without removing his hand 
from his eyes. “Have you never heard, Stanley, of men whom the fiend 
tempted on their deathbeds? Even so am I now tempted.”. 

“ What can you mean?” I cried in amazement. 

“Stanley, I am dying.” 

My heart sank as it confessed the truth of his words. For I had become 
much attached to Dr. Severne, and even my inexperience could not be de- 
ceived in the change which had passed over the features of my friend., The 
face that looked up at me from the cushions of the lounge bore the dread and 
unmistakuble imprint of death. 

“I have suffered for years from the rawages of an internal cancer. Whut 
I have suffered no human being besides myself has ever known; but my agony 
is nearly over. The foundations of the house of life have been slowly gnawed 
away, and in a few hours more the edifice will crumble into ruins; and I 
should hail death as a blessed release if it were not for Charlotte. How can I 
leave her alone in this pitiless world?” 

“Not alone—leave her with me. Give me but the right to woo and win 
her, Dr. Severne, and I promise——” 

He interrupted me with a groan of mingled agony and impatience. 

«“ Tempter—tempter!” he moaned, shifting himself uneasily on his cush- 
ions, “‘ you know not what you do—you know not what you ask!” 

‘“‘T ask for the happiness of my future life. Let me but win Charlotte ——” 

He interrupted me with a quick, impatient exclamation. 

“Go! Win her if you wili—win her if you can. I can struggle against 
fate no longer. But listen tome. If she refuses to hearken to your suit, come 
to me yourself to announce your failure; if, on the contrary, she loves you, 
send her to me at once. In that case I would speak with her alone.” 

I spare you, dear sister, the details of the brief agitated interview between 
Charlotte and myself that ensued. You know already how I sped with my 
suit. Suilice it to say that Charlotte, looking lovelier than ever by reason of 
her blushes, her smiles, her naive embarrassment, confessed that I was not in- 
different to her, and that she thought she could be very happy as my wife. 

Then followed a long, and, I think, a distressing conference with her dy- 
ing father. They were alone together for more than an hour, not even old 
Martha being admitted; and when Charlotte came out of the room she had evi- 
dently been weeping. Dr. Severne then sent for me. I found him looking 
somewhat better, and the strange pungent odor of drugs which filled the room 
betrayed the fact that he had resorted to some powerful medicine for the pur- 
pose of regaining sufficient strength to enable him to bear the emotions and 
anxieties which weighed so heavily upon his soul. 

‘So Charlotte loves you,” was his greeting as [ entered. ‘ Well, I consent 
to your marriage on two conditions. One is, that your union shall take place 
immediately. I have but a few days to live, and I wouid like to witness the 


ceremony which consigns my only child to the care of one who will guide and 
guard her even as I would have done. For this you will do, will you not, 
Stanley?” 
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** That will I promise, and I gladly accede to your proposition of an imme- 
diate marriage.” 

“Secondly, you must retain Martha Kage in your service as personal and 
confidential attendant on Charlotte, and you must never separate her from your 
wile, even for a day.” 

‘I hesitated at this. What! should I promise to bring a woman of such 
dishonest habits into my future home, and that, too, as the inseparable com- 
panion of my wife? My soul revolted at the idea. 

«* Dr. Severne,” I said after a short, embarrassed pause, ‘‘ do you know—are 
you aware that Mrs. Kage is not strictly honest? ” 

“Choose! I cannot, will not consent to your marriage on any other verms.”’ 

“ But hear me.” 

**No, no; on this point Iam firm. Take Charlotte for your wife with Mar- 
tha Kage as her attendant, or leave me at once and prepare to depart from my 
house. Iam too ill for argument or expostulation. I have spoken. Now do 
as you will.” 

And I consented to everything. What man in love would not have done 
the same? And after all, [ am acquainted with Martha’s failing and can be on 
my guard, 

Here I must close. My next letter will tell you of our marriage. Dear 
sister, wish me well. My heart fails me, I know not why. A presentiment 
of evil weighs upon my spirits. Love and Death, the bridal and the funeral, 
have linked hands so strangely at this moment that the gloom of the one over- 
shadows the glories of the other. ‘I smell the mould above the rose.” Char- 
lotte’s bridal wreath will be laid from her brow to wither on the coffin of her 
father, aud she will lay aside her bridal attire only to assume the black gar- 
ments of a mourner. 

And so for the present farewell. I will write again as soon as possible 
after Iam married, and believe me, whether married or single, ever your de- 
voted brother, MILES STANLEY. 


CHAPTER III. 
LETTER Il. 
GENEVA, April ——, 

My DEAR Sister: I was unable, as you may see by the above date, to 
fulfil my promise of writing to you as soon us the marriage ceremony had 
been performed. Events have so crowded upon each other, and I have found 
myself placed so suddenly and unexpectedly in a position of responsibility, that 

‘I have been compelled to neglect all minor duties in attending to the pressing 
demands of the hour. 

Charlotte is my wife and sbe is an orphan. Our sad, simple wedding took 
place the day after I last wrote to you; not such a wedding as you used to pic- 
ture for me, with a lighted church and exquisite music, a throng of spectators, a 
crowd of bridesmaids, and a bride all blushes, Brussels lace, and orange blos- 
soms. We were married in Dr. Severne’s sick-room, and by the side of the 
bed which was so soon to be his deathbed. Charlotte's dress was an old-fash- 
ioned pearl gray silk which had belonged to her mother, and her only ornaments 
were her own loveliness and a handful of early Alpine blossoms which I had 
sallied out early in the morning to procure for her. But with these twisted in 
her shining hair, and with her dainty complexion, perfectly dazzling in its com- 
bination of snow and roses, she needed no further ornament to render her per- 
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fectly beautiful. What a sensation she will create in New York soci¢ty next 
winter! 

Dr. Severne witnessed the ceremony, propped up by pillows, and when it 
was ended he summoned Charlotte by a sign to come near him. She did so, 
and he threw around her neck a slender gold chain to which was attached a 
locket. ‘* This is my wedding gift, Charlotte,” he said. Then, casting on her 
# penetrating and significant look, he added in a solemn tone, ** Remember!” 
Her answer was inaudible, if indeed she made any, for his look and words 
seemed to destroy the composure which she had up to that moment maintained, 
though with difficulty; and throwing herself into my arms she burst into a 
passion of tears, and I led her weeping from the room. | tried to distract her 
thoughts by asking her to show me her father’s gift; but though she allowed 
me to inspect it, she did so with evident reluctance, and would hardly even per- 
mit me to touch the locket. It is a handsome and artistic though an od :'-look- 
ing trinket, being fashioned in the shape of an ancient amphora. 

We all thought that Dr. Severne would die that night, but he rallied be- 
fore the following morning and lived nearly two days longer. His sufferings 
must have been intense, but through all his agony his iron will and imperturb- 
able patience never lost their sway. He retained his senses perfectly to the last, 
and gave me full and minute directions as to the whereabouts of his papers 
and the disposition of his property. But over the closing scenes I will draw a 
veil. Some themes are too painful to be dwelt upon, and silence befits them 
best. Why should I describe the last moments of my friend, the distress of 
Charlotte, the silent, speechless grief of old Martha, who seemed almost heart- 
broken when she learned that all was over, and that her beloved master was 
no longer of this world? 

I started for Geneva as soon as possible after the funeral, as I wished to 
remove Charlotte from scenes that could only intensify her sorrow, to others 
whose brightness and novelty might have a cheering influence upon her. My 
plan succeeded admirably; for Geneva, to a girl who since her childhood 
had never known anything beyond the limits of one of the smallest of Swiss 
Villages, is a city of vast extent and inexhaustible charms. The quiet little 
Calvinistic town is to her a paradise of unending delights. The shops on the 
Rue du Rhone and the Conaterie teem for her with more than the riches of 
Aladdin’s garden of jewels. Her niiive enjoyment is to me a source of never- 
failing delight, and I eagerly anticipate the moment when the wonders of 
Paris shall be unfolded to her gaze. 

I must not fail to tell you that Charlotte is far from being a portionless 
bride. Her father’s estate, the whole of which is bequeathed to her, will 
amount to something over thirty thousand pounds, and, by a will which he 
made the day before his death, the estate reverts to me should Charlotte die 
childless, and should I survive her. Strange that a man possessed of every 
qualification and every requisite for enjoying life, should have buried himself 
for so many years in that dreary village! 

I expect to receive your congratulations in due form in answer to this. 
What has become of my gloomy thoughts and sad forebodings, you will ask? 
Gone! vanished to the four winds, dispersed by the sunshine of Charlotte’s 
smiles. Even Martha Kage appears to me now in the light of a blessing, 


though she persists in following Charlotte about wherever she goes, even ac- 


companying her on her shopping excursions and keeping me in a perpetual 
fever for fear that the innumerable temptations around her may prove some 


day too much for her itching fingers to withstand. 
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We start on an excursion to Chamouni in a week or two, and I will write 
you again on my return. Charlotte sends you her love. I wish you could see 
how pretty she looks at this moment, seated by the window with the sunlight 
gleaming on the golden masses of her shining hair. 

Adieu, and believe me ever yours affectionately, Mies STANLEY. 


LETTER III. 
From Mrs. Van Rensselaer Vaux to her cousin Mrs. James Courtlandt, 
HoTeL METROPOLE, GENEVA, June 29, 187—. 

My Dear Harrtet: The railroad journey from Paris to Geneva is really 
dreadful. I arrived here some days ago, choked with dust, gasping with heat, 
and very insufficiently refreshed by the cup of very bad café au lait, which was 
the only thing we could touch at the ill-supplied buffet at Micon. But a bath, 
a good breakfast, and, above all, a sight of that exquisite sheet of sapphire and 
silver called the Lake of Geneva, did me a world of good, and to-day I mean to 
begin an epistle to you. Only to begin it, however, for I mean to make a sort 
of journal of it, and will not send it to you till I leave Geneva for our next 
stopping-place. I hope I shall be able to find something interesting to relate to 
you, but Geneva is a stupid little town at best, as I know by past experience, 
and I ean hardly hope to have any very stirring or thrilling events to narrate. 

Greatly to my surprise, I found Miles and his bride still here. They have 
been detained so long by matters connected with the estate of the deceased Dr. 
Severne, and growing out of sundry vexatious formalities of Swiss law, that 
Miles talks of spending the whole of the -summer in Switzerland, and of re- 
maining another year at least abroad. But their plans are as yet quite undeci- 
ded, and beyond the fact that they intend to stay at Geneva till after the Fourth 
of July féte, which is to be given at the Hotel Metropole this year, and promises 
to be quite a magniiicent affair, they have resolved upon none of their future 
movements. Ido not wonder that thev are willing to remain here. They have 
the finest suite of rooms in the hotel, and Mrs. Stanley is universally admired. 

You will, I know, wish to learn my opinion respecting our new relations 
and [ will give it with all the frankness which our long intimacy and sisterly 
attachment might warrant. Frankly, then, Iam sadly disappointed in her; not 
in her beauty, for it would be impossible to be disappointed in that, but in her 
intellectual and moral qualities. She is simply a lovely doll, a sort of deticate- 
ly-tinted, beautifully-moulded waxen image, with a head stuffed with sawdust, 
and no heart at all to speak of. She does not care for books, or music, or pic- 
tures, never reads even the most frivolous novel or trashiest poem, and is per- 
fectly wild on the subject of dress. She will talk chiffons by the hour if any 
one will condescend to listen to her, and her father’s death evidently weighs 
less upon her soul than does her prolonged exile from the glories of Paris— 
glories which for her are not hidden within the walls of the Louvre or the 
Grand Opera, but beam forth only from behind the plate-glass windows of the 
fashionable shops. She is, of course, still in mourning, if mourning it may be 
called—a dress blazing with jet and heavy with embroidery, a showy jet coro- 
net, and a set of diamonds, composing her toilet, which, however, shows off her 
bright blonde beauty to wonderful advantage. I hope when she does put on 
colors that she will continue to dress elegantly and with taste, but I doubt it, 
for is she not an Englishwoman? 

I am morally certain that, had Miss Severne been a plain, or even only a 
moderately pretty girl, Miles would never have given her a second look or 
thonght; but I suppose that her personal attractions, joined to the peculiar cir- 
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cumstances under which they met, proved irresistible. Miles was too shy and 
reserved ever to have gone a-wooing in the usual fashion, I suppose. He is 
very much in love now, and is seemingly blind to all his wife's foolishness and 
selfishness; but will he remain so when a ponderous British matron replaces 
the golden-haired Venus he now adores? Such a transformation is certain to 
take place some day. After all, there is a germ of sound truth in the old po- 
etic legend of Tannhiiuser. The man who blindly worships mere physical 
beauty is apt to find himself enthralled by an enchantment as potent, but also 
as evanescent, as were the spells which chained Tannhiiuser within the Venus- 
berg, and woe to him when the charm loses its power and he beholds his god- 
dess in her true shape. 

But Iam beginning to moralize and to grow didactic—two decided faults in 
a letter—so I will lay down my pen for to-day. 

Two Days Later.—I have, my dear Harriet, made a new discovery respect- 
ing our lovely relative, Mrs. Miles Stanley. She is a thorough flirt, and being 
as yet a novice in the art, she flirts in an open and shameless fashion, which is 
sure to make her the talk of every American community in which she may 
happen to find herself. Verily, Miles has bestowed upon our family a sweet 
boon in the shape of this addition to it. I suppose that time hangs heavy on 
her hands, and she strives to while away a few of the lagging hours by indulg- 
ing in this very disrepntable pastime. Flirting is bad enough for a married 
woman even when indulged in in America, where it is rather the fashion, and 
where the men are usually imbued with some small respect for the sanctity of 
womanhood; but in Europe it is playing with fire with » vengeance. And to 
flirt with a Frenchman of all nationalities in the world! But I must confess 
that the Amintor of this Swiss pastoral is a very handsome and fascinating per- 
sonage, by name and title the Baron Armand de Brénaud, a soldier by profes- 
sion, he being a colonel in some one of the innumerable regiments of the 
French army, and a scamp by nature, if one may trust to the mute evidence of 
his pallid, unhealthy-looking complexion and heavy eyes. Mrs. Stanley and 
he had a lovely time last evening in the Jardin Anglais, whispering together 
under the shade of a large tree where the moonbeams could scarcely penetrate. 
I came upon them quite by accident, having gone there with Mr. Vaux for a 
stroll, and to let Harry take a look at the lake before I sent him to bed. You 
would hardly know your godson now, I think, he has grown so much and is so 
stout and strong. But to go back to Charlotte Stanley. It is my firm belief 
that she does not care one atom for Miles, and that she only married him be- 
eause he was wealthy and could remove her from that horrid little village, 
which, from her accounts, must have been a very dungeon for dreariness and 
seclusion. Ido not think if she had known the amount of her father’s property 
before his death that she would have accepted Miles. It is a bad business for 
him, this marriage, in every respect; of that I am more and more convinced 
every hour that I pass in the company of his wife. It is fortunate that Miles 
is not of a jealous temperament, or there would be some fearful quarrels be- 
tween them; for Charlotte is as obstinate and self-willed as silly women usually 
are, and is too much intoxicated with the homage paid to her beauty to bear 
any reproof or faultfinding with patience. I hope that things may mend, how- 
ever. A little intercourse with the world may teach her much and eradicate 
many of the false notions with which her brain is now filled. She may learn 
to prize that best blessing which Heaven ever bestows upon a woman’s life, 
namely, a really good husband, and such Miles is certain to be—dear, patient, 
warm-hearted Miles! But at present I can hardly bear to look at her she so 
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puts me out of patience with her silliness, her vanity, and her foolishly impru- 
dent conduct. Iam glad to see that she has some one, though that some one 
be only a servant, to watch over her and look after her proceedings. Her old 
attendant (lady’s maid, nurse, or what is she?) Martha Kage follows her about 
wherever she goes, and seems to mark her every look and movement. 

But I must stop for a while, for I have to dress for an expedition which has 
been planned for this morning. <A party including Miles and his wife, M. de 
Brénaud, a pretty French widow, Madame de Vignard (who by-the-by is des- 
perately in love with the Baron, and proportionately jealous of Charlotte Stan- 
ley), and some three or four others, has been formed to go to see some wonder- 
ful ornaments which Vardier, the celebrated jeweller here, has just finished. 
They were ordered by the Marquis of Melfort, and are not to be seen by ple- 
beian,eyes without a permit, or ticket, or some such formality. I will write you 
a description of them to-morrow, and will then close this journalistic epistle, 
which is growing somewhat long. But Miles advised me to write to you 
after this fashion; so blame him, not me, if you grow tired of my diary. 


How little did I think, when I laid down my pen yesterday, under what 
circumstances and to impart what tidings I should resume it. Prepare your- 
self, dear Harriet, for news that will at ence astonish and distress you. Miles 
is well, I must hasten to add, and it is at his command that I have sat down to 
write to you. 

We started for the jeweller’s in high spirits. There were eight or ten of 
us altogether, including Miles and his wife, M. de Brénand and Madame de 
Vignard, and Mr. Vaux and myself; the others were strangers, guests at the 
hotel who had obtained permission to join our party. Martha Kage begged 
hard to be allowed to accompany us, but Miles would not hear of it, and on 
her persisting in her request, he really got quite angry and said something 
sharply to her, though in a low tone, which silenced her at once, and she re- 
treated to Mrs. Stanley’s sitting-room, sighing heavily as she went. I was so 
much moved at her evident distress, that I ventured to intercede for her with 
Miies, and to beg that she might be permitted to come with us. 

“Cousin Bessie,” he said very gravely, “* what you ask is impossible. The 
jewels we are about to see are of immense value, and Martha Kage——” He 
stopped short. ‘It is impossible,” he repeated, and turned abruptly and left 
me. I said no more of course, and as the carriages were already at the door, 
I thonght no more of the matter. 

When we arrived at Vardier’s we were shown up stairs into a small room 
whose grated windows and iron door betrayed unusual care against the possi- 
bility of theft. The ornaments which we had come to see were spread out on 
a small table covered with black velvet, and were really of regal size and mar- 
vellous beauty. M. Vardier and his partner displayed them to us and ex- 
plained the peculiar fineness or charm of each gem and pearl. Some day I 
may write you a description of them, but not now. 

After we had sated our eyes and satisfied our curiosity by inspecting the 
Melfort jewels, some lesser marvels were produced for our delectation, some 
not beyond the limits of a republican purse, and most of our party made several 
purchases. In the midst of the confusion of voices pricing, exclaiming; de- 
ciding, or admiring, M. Vardier came to me with a small velvet-lined case in 
his hand. 

“I wish, madame, to show you a very fine work of art,” he said. He 
opened the case and took from it a small exquisitely-painted miniature set in a 
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wreath of leaves formed of small diamonds, and with three fine pear-shaped 
pearls depending from the lower part of the wreath, the whole forming a pen- 
dant to be worn suspended round the neck by a chain, like those rich ornaments 
which one sees represented in the Holbein portraits on the throats of the beau- 
ties of Henry VIII.’s court. 

“The setting is handsome, but the miniature is, I believe, of almost fabu- 
lous value,” continued M. Vardier. ‘ It was painted by Oliver, the celebrated 
English court miniature painter of the days of Charles II., and is considered 
one of his very finest works.” 

It was a beautiful thing, a face not unlike that of Nell Gwynne, with laugh- 
ing eyes, petite features, and a mass of loose fair ringlets, all of which, as 
well as the sky-blue velvet and the point lace and pearls of the dress, were 
most delicately and exquisitely represented. I admired the picture and the 
setting to the full as much as M. Vardier had evidently expected I would, and 
then I inquired the price of the pendant. 

“Tt is not mine to dispose of,” he said, smiling. ‘It was a freak of an 
English lady of rank to have one of the gems of her gallery thus mounted as a 
personal ornament. and I shall be glad to get it out of my hands. It is to be 
sent home to-morrow.” 

He moved off to exhibit the miniature to another member of our party, and I 
turned away and busied myself with the selection of a pair of earrings for Lily. 

Some little time elapsed before all of us had got through with the work 
of examining, admiring, and purchasing. At last every one was pronounce: 
ready. Gloves, parasols, and canes were sought for, and the whole party pre- 
pared to leave. Just then one of M. Vardier’s partners tame up and whis- 
pered something to him, and then at asign from him passed forward and 
locked the iron-lined door, instantly withdrawing the key. We were prison- 
ers. M. Vardier then addressed us in a tone and manner that betrayed ex- 
cessive emotion. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, Addressing the whole party as we stood, 
a bewildered and indignant group, before the closed door, “I ask your par- 
don for this apparent rudeness on my part. But interests not my own are at 
stake, and I cannot hesitate as to the course I should pursue. As to myself, 
something more than the mere pecuniary value of a lost trinket is in question 
—nothing less than my personal reputation and the honor of my house. I can 
seareely bring myself to explain my meaning, but it mst be done. An orna- 
ment of great value and unique character, the property of an individual who 
placed it in my hands, confiding in my honor and my vigilance, has disappeared 
from this room.” 

A cry, either of amazement or indignation, burst from every lip. M. Var- 
dier merely waved his hand deprecatingly and continued: 

“The ornament in question is the Holbein pendant, which was so much 
admired by some members of this party a few minutes ago. After showing it 
to two or three I laid it on the table, my attention being called to something 
else. The pendant has disappeared. My partners and myself have sought for 
it in every part of this room, but in vain.” 

“You miserable tradesman,” burst forth the Baron de Brénaud, ‘dare you 


insinuate——-” 


“Wait!” whispered Madame de Vignard, touching him lightly on the 
shoulder. “Have patience, mon cher Baron; all will be speedily explained.” 
There was a gleam of triumph in her fierce black eyes which I could not un- 
derstand. Then Miles spoke: 
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‘Search every person here if you wish, M. Vardier,” he said, coming for- 
ward. ‘Begin with me if you will. But [ think if you look further you will 
find your trinket without inflicting such humiliation on any one of us.” 

M. Vardier shook his head. ‘ ‘The room is small and it has been thor- 
oughly examined.” 

Just then I happened to glance at Charlotte, and her extreme paleness 
struck me with amazement. She was trying to edge herself out of the circle in 
which we stood, but Miles drew her arm within his. 

* Don’t fidget so, Lotta,” he said kindly.‘ This affair is annoying, but we 
must make up our minds to submit to nnnoyances sometimes.” 

Thera was a short pause; then M. Vardier spoke again: 

“One of my partners shall go for my sister, and she will examine the pock- 
ets of the ladies, but the search must take place.” 

“And what if we will not submit to such an insult?” sneered M. de Bré- 
naud. 

«Then I will summon the police and call upon the law to aid me in recover- 
ing the missing jewel.” 

* For Heaven's sake get this thing over!” exclaimed Mr. Vaux, who, with 
his usual phlegm, had been silent till that moment. ‘* Search us all and let us 
get back to the hotel as quickly as possible.” , 

Madame de Vignard here came forward with a strange sort of smile 
curving her thin lips. 

**Why should we all be exposed to such humiliation? ” she said. *“ Surely 
the guilty party alone should suffer.” 

* But who can point out the guilty one?” asked M. Vardier. 

“T can. I saw the jewel tuken. M. Vardier, the Holbein pendant is at 
the present moment in the possession of Mrs. Miles Stanley.” 

** Liar! slanderer!” shouted Miles, utterly beside himself. ‘Oh, if you were 
only not a woman!” 

“A liaram I? A slanderer am I? Then who took my point-lace hand- 
kerchief from my room two weeks ago? I was lying on the bed asleep (so the 
thief thought), but I saw her—I saw la belle Charlotte hide the handkerchief in 
her bosom. Old Martha brought it back to me and said she had taken it, but 
she lied. She lied, but I do not. Ah, Madame la Voleuse, you have no old 
woman here to-day to father your sins!” 

I cannot describe to you the horrible exultation, the fierce triumph that 
rang in the Frenchwoman’s voice and looked from her flashing eyes. Nor ean 
I describe the scene that ensued. Miles held back by two of M. Vardier’s 
partners, Charlotte cowering on a chair ghastly pale and almost insensible, the 
entrance of Mile. Vardier, the death-like silence broken only by the faint rustle 
of dress and mantle as the Swiss prosecuted her search, then a cry from Char- 
lotte, a mingled exclamation of horror and astonishment from all present, and 
there, in Mlle. Vardier’s hand, shone the missing trinket! 

A groan burst from the quivering lips of poor Miles as. released from the 
grasp of his captors, he sank into a chair and covered his blanched face with 
his hands. Charlotte seemed trying to recover her composure, and she came 
slowly forward with a sullen look of defiance in her eyes. My very heart sick- 
ened as I noticed the perceptible shrinking from her and avoidance manifested 
by most of the party. Madame de Vignard shrugged her shoulders and whis- 
pered something to M. de Brénaud, but Charlotte never heeded lier. She 
walked with a quiet, deliberate step up to where the Baron stood, and then 
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paused, fixing her eyes steadfastly upon him. He bowed slightly, turned from, 
her, and offered his arm to Madame de Vignard. The livid pallor crept over 
Charlotte’s face again, and I thought she was about to fall on the floor; but at 
this instant Miles arose and advanced towards her. He drew her arm within 
his own, the door was thrown open, and we went forth. No one spoke. Even 
M. Vardier seemed too much overwhelmed to offer any excuses (though, poor 
man, it was not his fault), and the once merry party descended the stairs as si- 
lent and as grave as a procession of mourners at a funeral. When we reached 
the door I whispered to Mr. Vaux to go and join De Brénaud, and as Miles 
placed Charlotte in the carriage I came forward and took my seat by her side. 
I shall never forget Miles’s look of gratitude. I shall never cease to be thank- 
ful that I did so. 

Only once during our drive did Miles speak. 

** Cousin Bessie,” he said, *‘ to-morrow I return to Jex to live and die there. 
Fortunately Dr. Seyerne’s house is not yet sold.” 

At this Charlotte looked up. She had thrown herself back on the carriage 
and had drawn her veil closely over her face, but these words seemed to arouse 
her from her stupor. 

“To Jex? Not back to Jex? O Miles —-” 

“And where else,” he interrupted fiercely, ‘could I so well conceal your 
shame and my dishonor?” 

She shrank back without another word, and drew her veil over her face 
again; but I heard her mutter between her teeth: ‘Go back to Jex? Never!” 

We reached the Hotel Métropole at last, and never did so short a drive ap- 
pear to me so interminable. We went up stairs at once. Martha Kage met 
us at the door of Miles’s apartments, and her first glance at the faces of our 
purty seemed to reveal to her what had happened. She clasped her hands to- 
gether with a wild cry of grief. “ It has come!” she exclaimed, * it has come! 
I knew it would!) O my dear mistress, why did you not take me with you?” 

Without answering, or even looking at her, Charlotte passed swiftly 
through the sitting-room into the bedchamber beyond, and I heard her first 
lock and then bolt the door. Miles signed to the old woman to enter the parlor, 
which she did. He closed the door carefully, placed a chair, and motioned her to 
take a seat in it, and then signed to me to place myself beside him on the sofa. 

“Martha,” he said in stern but not unkindly tones, ** you must answer me a 
few questions, and that truthfully. No prevarications or evasions will serve 


you or your mistress now. She has been detected”— here he paused and 


seemed almost overcome—* in an act of dishonesty; and worse than that, she 
has been charged with other deeds of the same nature for which she permitted 
you to bear the blame. Is this last accusation true? Did you know anything 
respecting her weakness or her wickedness, whichever it may be? ” 

Without answering, the old woman plunged her hand into the depths of 
some pocket deep buried among the folds of her garments, and from which she 
drew forth an old-fashioned, well-worn pocketbook. This she opened, and from 
one of its compartments she took a folded paper which she handed to Miles. 

«Dr. Severne gave me that two days before he died. Read it, Mr. Stanley, 
and you will know all about Miss Charlotte.” 

I looked over his shoulder as he read. The document, which was written 
in a bold, masculine hand, ran as follows: 

“‘T give this paper to the most faithful and devoted of women, that she may 
make such use of it as she thinks fit, if ever an occasion should arise when it is 
necessary that the painful truth be told. 
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“My danghter Charlotte is a kleptomaniac; that is, a being possessed with 
an irresistible mania for stealing. The curse is a hereditary one; her mother 
was so afflicted, and it was on that account that I left my native land and 
passed my days in the little village where I am now dying. Here I have been 
able to keep the horrible misfortune a secret from all the world. Charlotte 
manifested this wretched propensity at a very early age, and hence I have not 
dared to mingle with society even since the death of my unhappy wife. I 
have suffered Charlotte to marry, and in that act I have been weak, it may be 
even wicked. But I leave her in the hands of my faithful friend and servant 
Martha Kage, and she has promised to watch over her and to guard her repu- 
tation at the expense of her own. And should this paper ever come into the 
hands of my son-in-law (the truth then of course being known), I beg that he 
will not curse my memory. DAvip SEVERNE.” 


“The wicked old wretch!” I cried, as my eyes rested on the concluding 
words. 

“And so, Martha,” said Miles in a tone of stony calmness, “ it was Char- 
lotte, not you, who used to purloin my valuables.” 

“Tt was, Mr. Stanley.” 

“Did she take a lace handkerchief from Madame de Vignard’s room the 
other day?” 

“Yes, Mr. Stanley, but I took it back.” 

Miles rose and paced the floor with hurried, uneven steps. 

“TI wish to heaven I was dead!” he passionately exclaimed. Oh, into what 
a horrible snare have I not fallen! Leave the room, woman!” he cried, turn- 
ine fiercely to Martha. “ You and your wicked master have brought me to 
this. Oh, dupe, fool, miserable victim that T have been!” 

“T loved Miss Charlotte like my own child, and I wanted to see her happy,” 
muttered the old woman in feeble remonstrance. 

*Goand aid your mistress to pack up. To-morrow we return to Jex, never 
to leave it while she and I live.” 

Mrs. Kage went to the bedroom door and tapped, softly at first, then louder, 
but no one answered. She then left the room without making any further 
effort to gain admission. Meanwhile Miles had become somewhat calmer. I 
did not try to console him—words are vain under some circumstances; but I 
did try to make him think more kindly of his unhappy wife. 

** Miles,” I said, “remember, after all, that this dreadful failing is her curse, 
not her fault. Try to be gentle with her. She is so young you may cure her 
of what, after all, is really a malady—a mental one it is true, but still a disease 
and not a crime.” 

The hard-drawn lines of Miles’s face softened as I spoke. ‘Poor girl!” he 
said with a sigh; ‘after all, her lot is worse than mine. Thank you, Bessie, 
for your kind counsel, and if in the dreary years to come a stray sunbeam 
should chance to brighten my lot, I will not forget your sympathy and your 
advice. I will be kind to Charlotte, and T will do all that lies within my power 
to make our lonely home as cheerful for her as possible.” 

“Ge her now. Think what a weight of misery and humiliation she has 
to endure, and do not leave her to bear it alone.” 

“Come with me then. She will be‘cheered and encouraged by your pres- 
ence.” 

He went to the door and knocked. There was no reply. He tried it, but 
it was still fast locked and bolted. He motioned to me to speak. 
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“Charlotte!” I called; ‘* Cousin Charlotte!” 

‘There was no answer. I put my ear to the keyhole, but all was silence 
within the bedroom. I could hear the ticking of Charlotte’s Geneva watch, 
which she had left on the dressing-table, and that was all. I tried next to look 
through the keyhole, but could see nothing. Finally I looked up at Miles, 

“She will not answer,” I whispered, ‘and I cannot see her.” 

* Charlotte!” he shouted; ‘* Charlotte!” 

Still no answer. Then with one determined blow he ‘burst the frail door 
from its fastenings and we entered. 

I think till I die I shall never forget the aspect of that room—the trunks 
and carpet-bags, the dresses that hung on the chairs, the glistening jet orna- 
ments, the combs and pins and ribbons that were strewed over the dressing- 
table, the books and the faded bouquets that littered the centre-table, the pat- 
tern of the paper, the colors and design of the carpet. Charlotte lay upon the 
bed with her face turned to the wall. She still wore her walking-dress, but 
her dainty French hat with its trailing black plume had been tossed upon the 
floor, and near it lay her gloves and parasol. On the bed beside her I saw 
glistening an odd trinket, a gold vinaigrette, shaped like an antique wine jar 
or ampliora, and suspended toa gold chain. There was a faint scent of bitter 
almonds in the air. 

Miles went up to the bed and bent over Charlotte. I remember nothing 
that followed very distinctly. There were screams and cries and a great con- 
fusion, and a hurrying to and fro, for the doors had been gotten open somehow ; 
and then I seemed to wake up out of a lethargy, and I saw a person, who I 
suppose was a doctor, standing beside the bed, and I heard him say ‘ Prussie 
acid”; and then all my senses left me, and I knew nothing more till I woke 


up in my own room, with Vaux hanging over me, pale as a ghost, and Harry 


erying hy my side. 

The doctor said that Charlotte had taken enough of the poison to kill ten 
men. Miles found a card, with a few words pencilled on it, on the dressing- 
table. The writing ran as follows: 

“There is poison in the locket my father gave me as a wedding gift. I took 
a solemn oath to him on his deathbed that I would make use of it if ever I 
brought disgrace upon you. But I do not think I could have found courage to 
take it if you had not threatened to take me back to Jex. Good-by. Try to 
forgive me. I would rather die than go back to Jex.” 

I write this letter at the request of poor Miles, though Iam so exhausted 
by excitement and agitation that I can scarcely hold my pen. The funeral 
takes place to-morrow. M. de Brénaud and Madame de Vignard have left 
the house, and it is said that they are engaged to be married. I doubt it, for 
had it been so she would scarcely have been so furiously jealous of poor Char- 
lotte. Miles is quite broken-hearted at present, but I trust he will live to con- 
fess some day that a dead sorrow is better than a living shame. Men do not 
often die of grief for the loss of their wives, and I should think any man could 
be speedily consoled for the loss of a wife afflicted with kleptomania. Yet T 
cannot help but be sorry for poor Charlotte, so young, so beautiful, and with so 
bright a future before her. And as to her faults, 

She has cancelled all ghe has done or said, 
And gone to the loved and the holy dead : 
Let us forget the path she trod ; 
She has done with us—she is gone to God. 
Lucy H. Hooprery. 
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_) EFORE leaving the Platte I employed two additional interpreters who 
B were familiar with the Sioux language. Both were white men, but, 
following the example of many frontiersmen, they had taken unto themselves 
Indian wives, and each had become the head of a considerable family of half- 
breeds. 

Starting nearly due south from the Platte, and marching up the cafion, which 
forms a natural gateway through the otherwise almost impassable barrier of 
bluffs and deep ravines bordering the valley of the Platte river, we again set 
out in search of Indians. The latter are sought after so frequently and found 
so seldom, except when not wanted, that scouting parties, as a general thing, are 
not overburdened with confidence on beginning an expedition. Most of us, how- 
ever, felt that we were destined to see Indians—an impression probably due to 
the fact that we had determined to accomplish our purpose, if hard riding and 
watclifulness conld attain this result. 

Our first day’s march brought us to a small stream, a tributary of the Re- 


publican river, on whose banks we encamped for the night. Daylight the fol- 


lowing morning found us in the saddle and ascending from the valley to the 
table-lands; we were still in the broken country. On reaching the plateau 
overlooking the valley we found ourselves enveloped in a dense fog, so dense 
that the sky was not visible, nor was an extended view of the country possible. 
Had the surface of the plain been, as usual, level and unbroken, we could have 
pursued our march guided by the unerring compass. But deep and impassa- 
ble cations divided the country in all directions and rendered our further pro- 
gress impracticable. The sun, however, soon rose high enough to drive away 
the mist, and permitted us to proceed on what might be truly termed our wind- 
ing way. 

The afternoon of the fourth day we reached the forks of the Republican, 
and there went into camp. We were then located about seventy-five miles 
southeast of Fort Sedgwick, and about the same distance northeast of Fort 
Wallace. Intending to scout the surrounding country thoroughly in search of 
Indians, we seleeted our camp with reference to a sojourn of several days, 
combining among its essentials wood, water, good grazing, and last, but not 
least, facilities for defence. 

When I parted from General Sherman the understanding was, that after 
beating up the country thoroughly about the forks of the Republican river, I 
should march my command to Fort Sedgwick, and there I would either see 
General Sherman again or receive further instructions from him. Cirecum- 
stances seemed to favor a modification of this plan, at least as to marching 
the entire command to Fort Sedgwick. It was therefore decided to send a 
trusty officer with a sufficient escort to Fort Sedgwick with my despatch, and 
to redeive the despatches which might be intended for me. My proposed 
change of programme contemplated a continuous march, which might be pro- 
longed twenty days or more. To this end additional supplies were necessary. 
The guides all agreed in the statement that we were then about equidistant 
from Fort Wallace on the south and Fort Sedewick on the north, at either of 
which the required supplies could be obtained; but that while the country be- 
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tween our camp and the former was generally level and unbroken—favorable 
to the movement of our wagon train—that between us and Fort Sedgwick 
was :lmost impassable for heavily-laden wagons. The train then was to go to 
Fort Wallace under sufficient escort, be loaded with fresh supplies, and rejoin 
us incamp. At the same time the officer selected for that mission could pro- 
ceed to Fort Sedgwick, obtain his despatch, and return. 

Major Joel A. Elliot, a young officer of great courage and enterprise, was 
selected as bearer of despatches to Fort Sedgwick. As the errand was one 
involving considerable danger, requiring for the round trip a ride of almost 
two hundred miles, through a country which was not only almost unknown but 
infested by large numbers of hostile Indians, the Major was authorized to 
arrange the details in accordance with his own judgment. 

Kuowing that small detachments can move more rapidly than large ones, 
and that he was to depend upon celerity of movement rather than strength of 
numbers to evade the numerous war parties prowling in that vicinity, the 
Major limited the size of his escort to ten picked men and one of the guides, 
all mounted on fleet horses. To elude the watchful eyes of any parties that 
might be noting our movements, it was deemed advisable to set out from 
camp as soon as it was dark, and by making a rapid night ride get beyond the 
circle of danger. In this way the little party took its departure on the night 
of the 25d of June. 

Ou the same day our train of wagons set out for Fort Wallace to obtain 
supplies. Colonel West with one full squadron of cavalry was ordered to 
escort the train to Beaver Creek, about midway, and there halt with one of his 
companies, while the train, under escort of one company commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Robbins, should proceed to the fort and return—Colonel West to em- 
ploy the interval in scouting up and down Beaver Creek. The train was 
under the special management of Colonel Cook, who on this occasion was 
acting in the capacity of a staff officer. 

While at Fort McPherson, and when under the impression that my com- 
mand upon arriving at Fort Wallace, after terminating the scouting expedi- 
tion we were then engaged upon, would remain in camp for several weeks, I 
wrote to my wife at Fort Hays, advising her to meet me at Fort Wallace, pro- 
vided that travel between the two posts was considered safe. I expected her 


to reach Fort Wallace before the arrival of the train and escort from my 


camp, and under this impression T sent a letter to her by Colonel Cook, asking 
her to come to our camp on the Republican under escort of the Colonel, who 
was an intimate friend of the family. I am thus minute in giving these de- 
tails, in order that the events of the succeeding few days may appear in their 
proper light. 

After the departure of the two detachments, which left us in almost oppo- 
site directions, our camp settled down to the dull and unexciting monotony of 
wuiting patiently for the time when we should welcome our comrades back 
again, and listen to such items of news as they might bring to us. 

Little did we imagine that the monotony of idleness was so soon and so 
abruptly to be broken. That night our pickets were posted as usual; the 
horses and mules, after being allowed to graze in the evening, were brouglit 
in and securely tethered close to our tents, and the ‘stable guards” of thie 
different troops had been assigned to their stations for the night. At half-past 


, 


eight the bugler at headquarters sounded the signal for “taps,” and before 


the last note had died away every light, in obedience to this command, disap- 
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peared, and nothing remained to the eye, except here and there a faint glimpse 
of a white tent, to indicate the presence of our camp. 

It was just that uncertain period between darkness and daylight on the fol- 
lowing morning, and I was lying in my tent deep in the enjoyment of that per- 
fect repose which only camp life offers, when the sharp, clear crack of a car- 
bine near by brought me to my feet. I knew in an instant that the shot came 
from the picket posted not far from the rear of my camp. At the same mo- 
ment my brother, Colonel Custer, who on that occasion was oflicer of the day, 
and whose duties required him to be particularly on the alert, rushed past my 
tent, halting only long enough to show his face through the opening and shout, 
* They are here!” 

Now I did not inquire who were referred to, or how many were included 
in the word “they,” nor did my informant seem to think it necessary to ex- 
plain. ‘They ” referred to Indians, I knew full well. Had I doubted, the brisk 
fusillade which opened the next moment, and the wild war-whoop, were con- 
* vincing evidences that in truth “they were here!” 

Ordinarily, | must confess to having sufficient regard for the customs and 
courtesies of life to endeavor to appear in society suitably and appropriately 
dressed. But when the alarm of *“ Indians” was given, and in such a startling 
manner as to show they were almost in our midst, the question was not ** What 
shall I wear?” but ** What shalll do?” It has become socommon—in fact, al- 
most a law—to describe the costumes worn upon memorable occasions, that I 
may be pardoned if I indulge in a description which I will endeavor to make as 
brief as the costume itself. A modern Jenkins, if desiring to tell the truth, would 


wobably express himself as follows: **General Custer en this occasion appeared 
3 | 


in a beautiful crimson robe (red flannel robe de nuit), very becoming to his 


complexion. His hair was worn au naturel, and permitted to fall carelessly 
over his shoulders. In his hand he carried gracefully a handsome Spencer 
rifle. It is unnecessary to add that he became the observed of all observers.” 

My orderly, as was his custom, on my retiring had securely tied all the 
fastenings to my tent, and it was usually the work of several minutes to undo 
this unnecessary labor. I had no time to throw away in this manner. Leap- 
ing from my bed, I grasped my trusty Spencer, which was always at my side 
whether waking or sleeping, and with a single dash burst open the tent, and, 
hatless as well as shoeless, ran to the point where the attack seemed to be con- 
centrated. 

It was sufficiently light to see our enemies and be seen. The first shot had 
brought every man of my command from his tent, armed and equipped for 
battle. The Indians, numbering hundreds, were all around the camp, evident- 
ly intending to surround us, while a party of about fifty of their best mounted 
warriors had, by taking advantage of a ravine, contrived to approach quite 
close before being discovered. It was the intention of this party to dash 
through our camp, stampede all our horses, which were to be caught up by the 
parties surrounding us, and then finish us at their leisure. 

The picket, however, discovered the approach of this party, and by firing 
gave timely warning, thus frustrating the plan of the Indians, who almost in- 
variably base their hopes of success upon effecting a surprise. 

My men opened on them such a brisk fire from their carbines that they 
were glad to withdraw beyond range. The picket who gave the alarm w is 
shot down at his post by the Indians, the entire party galloping over his body, 
and being prevented from scalping him only by the fire from his comrades, who 
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dashed out and recovered him. He was found to be badly though not mortally 
wounded by a rifle ball through the body. 

The Indians, seeing that their attempt to surprise us and to stampede our 
horses had failed, then withdrew to a point but little over a mile from us, where 
they congregated, and seemed to hold a conference with each other. We did 
not fear any further attack at this time. They were satisfied with this attempt, 
and would await another opportunity. 

It was desirable, however, that we should learn if possible to what tribe our 
enemies belonged. I directed one of our interpreters to advance midway be- 
tween our camp and the Indians, and make the signal for holding a parley, and 
in this way ascertain who were the principal chiefs. 

The ordinary manner of opening communication with parties known or 
supposed to be hostile, is to ride toward them in a zigzag manner or to ride in 
a circle. ‘The interpreter gave the proper signal, and was soon answered by a 
small party advancing from the main body of the Indians to within hailing dis- 
tance. It was then agreed that I, with six of the officers, should come to the 
bank of the river, which was about equidistant from my camp and from the 
point where the Indians had congregated, and there be met by an equal num- 
ber of the leading chiefs. To guard against treachery, I placed most of my 
command under arms and arranged with the officer left in command that a 
blast from the bugle should bring assistance to me if required. 

Six of the officers and myself, taking with us a bugler and an interpreter, 


proceeded on horseback to the designated point. Dismounting, we left our 


horses in charge of the bugler, who was instructed to watch every movement 
of the Indians, and upon the first appearance of violence or treachery to sound 
the “advance.” Each of us took our revolvers from their leather cases and 
stuck them loosely in our belts. 

Descending to the river bank, we awaited the arrival of the seven chiefs. 
On one side of the river the bank was level and covered with a beautiful green 
sward, while on the opposite side it was broken and thickly covered by wil- 
lows snd tall grass. ‘The river itself was at this season of the year, and at this 
distance from its mouth, scarcely deserving of the name. The seven chiefs 
soon made their appearance on its opposite bank, and, after removing their 
legvings, waded across to where we stood. Imagine our surprise at recog- 
nizing as the head chief Pawnee Killer, our friend of the conference of the 
Platte, who on that occasion had overwhelmed us with the earnestness of his 
professions of peace, and who, after partaking of our hospitatity under the guise 
of friendship, and leaving our camp laden with provisions and presents, returned 
to attack and murder us within a fortnight. This, too, without the slightest 
provovation, for surely we had not trespassed against any right of theirs since 
the exchange of friendly greetings near Fort McPherson. 

Pawnee Killer and his chiefs met us as if they were quite willing to forgive 
us for interfering with the success of their intended surprise of our camp in 
the morning. I avoided all reference to what had occurred, desiring if possi- 
ble to learn the locality of their village and their future movements. All at- 
tempts, however, to elicit information on these points were skilfully parried. 
The chiefs in turn were anxious to know our plans, but we declined to gratify 
them. Upon crossing to our side of the river, Pawnee Killer and his compan- 
ions at once extended their hands, and saluted us with the familiar ** How.” 
Suspicious of their intentions, I kept one hand on my revolver during the con- 
tinuance of our interview. 
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When we had about concluded our conference a young brave, completely 
armed, as were all the chiefs, emerged from the willows and tall grass on the 
opposite bank and waded across to where we were, greeting us as the others 
had done. Nothing was thought of this act until a few moments after another 
brave did the same, and so on until four had crossed over and joined our 
group. I then called Pawnee Killer's attention to the conditions under which 
we met, and told him he was violating his part of the contract. He endea- 
vored to turn it off by saying that his young men felt well disposed toward 
us, and came over only to shake hands and say ** How.” He was told, how- 
ever, that.no more of his men must come. The conversation was then resumed 
and continued until another party of the warriors was seen preparing to cross 
from the other side. The conduct of these Indians in the morning, added to 
our opinions in general as regards treachery, convinced us that it would be in 
the highest degree imprudent to trust ourselves in their power. They already 
outnumbered us, eleven to seven, which were as heavy odds as we ‘felt dis- 
posed to give. We all felt convinced that the coming over of these warriors, 
one by one, was but the execution of a preconceived plan whereof we were to 
become the victims as soon as their advantage in numbers should justify them 
in attacking us. 

Again reminding Pawnee Killer of the stipulations of our agreement, and 
that while we had observed ours faithfully, he had disregarded his, I told 
him that not another warrior of his should cross the river to our side. And 
calling his attention to the bugler, who stood ata safe distance from us, I told 
him that I would then instruct the bugler to watch the Indians who were upon 
the opposite bank, and, upon any of them making a movement as if to cross, to 
sound the signal which would bring my entire command to my side in a few 
moments. This satisfied Pawnee Killer that any further attempt to play us 
false would only end in his own discomfiture. He at once signalled to the 
Indians on the other side to remain where they were. 

Nothing definite could be gleaned from the replies of Pawnee Killer. I 
was satisfied that he and his tribe were contemplating mischief. Their pre- 
vious declarations of peaceful intent went for naught. Their attack on our 
camp in the morning proved what they would do if able to accomplish their 
purpose. I was extremely anxious, however, to detain the chiefs near my 
camp, or induce them to locate their village near us, and keep up the sem- 
blance at least of friendship. I was particularly prompted to this desire 
by the fact that the two detachments which had left my command the previous 
day would necessarily continue absent several days, and I feared that they 
might become the victims of an attack from this band if steps were not taken 
to prevent it. Our anxiety was greatest regarding Major Elliot and _ his little 
party of eleven, Our only hope was that the Indians had not become aware 
of their departure. It was fortunate that the Major had chosen night as the 
most favorable time for setting out. As to the detachment that had gone 
with the train to Fort Wallace we felt less anxious, it being sufliciently pow- 
erful in numbers to defend itself, unless attacked after the detachment became 
divided at Beaver Creek. 

Finding all efforts to induee Pawnee Killer to remain with us unavailing, I 
told him that we would march to his village with him. This did not seem sat- 
isfactory 

Before terminating our interview, the chiefs requested me to make them 
presents of some sugar, coffee, and ammunition. Remembering the use they 
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had made of the latter article in the morning, it will not appear strange if 
I declined to gratify them. Seeing that nothing was to be gained by prolong- 
ing the interview, we separated, the officers returning to our camp, and the 


Indians recrossing the river, mounting their ponies, and galloping off to the 
main body, which was then nearly two miles distant. 

My command was in readiness to leap into their saddles, and I determined 
to attempt to follow the Indians, and, if possible, get near their village. They 
were prepared for this move on our part, and the moment we advanced toward 
them set off at the top of their speed. We followed as rapidly as our heavier 
horses could travel, but the speed of the Indian pony on this occasion, as on 
many others, was too great for that of our horses. A pursuit of a few hours 
proved our inability to overtake them, and we returned to camp. 

Soon after arriving xt camp a small party of Indians was reported in sight 
in a different direction. Captain Louis Hamilton, a lineal descendant of Al- 
exander Hamilton, was immediately ordered to take his troop and learn some- 
thing of their intentions. The Indians resorted to their usual tactics. There 
were not more than half a dozen to be seen—not enough to appear formidable. 
These were there as a decoy. Captain Hamilton marched his troop toward the 
hill on which the Indians had made their appearance, but on arriving at its 
crest found that they had retired to the next ridge beyond. This mancuvre 
was repeated several times, until the cavalry found itself several miles from 
camp. The Indians then appeared to separate into two parties, each going in 
different directions. Captain Hamilton divided his troop into two detachments, 
sending one detachment, under command of my brother, after one of the par- 
ties, while he with twenty-five men continued to follow the other. 

When the two detachments had become so far separated as to be of no as- 
sistance to each other, the Indians developed their scheme. Suddenly dashing 
from a ravine, as if springing from the earth, forty-three Indian warriors burst 
out upon the cavalry, letting fly their arrows and filling the air with their wild 
war-whoops. Fortunately Captain Hamilton was an officer of great presence 
of mind as well as undaunted courage. The Indians began circling about the 
troops, throwing themselves upon the sides of their ponies and aiming their 
carbines and arrows over the necks of their well-trained war-steeds. Captain 
Hamilton formed his men in order to defend themselves agaist the assaults of 
their active enemies. The Indians displayed unusual boldness, sometimes 
dashing close up to the cavalry and sending in a perfect shower of bullets and 
arrows. Fortunately their aim, riding as they did at full speed, was necessa- 
rily inaccurate. 

All this time we who had remained in camp were in ignorance of what was 
transpiring. Dr. Coates, whose acquaintance has been made before, had ac- 
companied Captain Hamilton’s command, but when the latter was divided the 
doctor joined the detachment of my brother. In some unexplained manner the 
doctor became separated from both parties, and remained so until the sound 
of the firing attracted him toward Captain Hamilton’s party. When within 
half a mile of the latter, he saw what was transpiring; saw our men in the 
centre and the Indians charging and firing from the outside. Ilis first impulse 
was to push on and endeavor to break through the line of savages, casting his 
lot with his struggling comrades. This impulse was suddenly nipped in the 
bud. The Indians, with their quick, watchful eyes, had discovered his pres- 
ence, and half a dozen of their best mounted warriors at once galloped toward 


him. 
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Happily the doctor was in the direction of camp from Captain Hamilton's 
party, and, comprehending the peril of his situation at a glance, turned his 
horse’s head toward camp, and applying the spur freely set out on a ride for 
life. The Indians saw this move, but were not disposed to be deprived of their 
Victim in this way. They were better mounted than the doctor, his only ad- 
vantage being in the start and the greater object to be attained. When the race 
began he was fully four miles from camp, the day was hot and sultry, the coun- 
try rough and broken, and his horse somewhat jaded from the effects of the 
ride in the morning. These must have seemed immense obstacles in the eyes 
of a man who was riding for dear life. A false step, a brokep girth, or almost 
any trifle, might decide his fate. 

How often, if ever, the doctor looked back, I know not; his eyes more prob- 
bably were strained to catch a glimpse of camp or of assistance accidentally 
coming to his relief. Neither the one nor the other appeared. His pursuers, 
knowing that their success must be gained soon if at all, pressed their fleet po- 


nies forward until they seemed to skim over the surface of the green plain, and 
their shouts of exultation falling clearer and louder upon bis ear told the doc- 
tor that they were surely gaining upon him. Fortunately our domestic horses, 
until accustomed to their presence, are as terrified by Indians as by a huge 
wild beast, and will fly from them if not restrained. The yells of the ap- 
proaching Indians served no doubt to quicken the energies of the doctor's horse, 


and impelled him to greater efforts to escape. 

So close had the Indians succeeded in approaching that they were almost 
within arrow range, and would soon have sent one flying through the doctor's 
body, when, to the great joy of the pursued and the corresponding grief of his 
pursuers, camp suddenly appeared in fuil view scarcely a mile distant. The 
ponies of the Indians had been ridden too hard to justify their riders in ventur- 
ing near enough to provoke pursuit upon fresh animals. Sending a parting 
volley of bullets after the flying doctor, they turned about and disappeared, 
The doctor did not slacken his pace on this account, however; he knew that 
Captain Hamilton’s party was in peril, and that assistance should reach him as , 
soon as possible. Without tightening rein or sparing spur, he came dashing 
into camp, and the first we knew of his presence he had thrown himself from 
his almost breathless horse, and was lying on the ground unable, from sheer ex- 
haustion and excitement, to utter a word. 

The officers and men gathered about him in astonishment, eager and anx- 
ious to hear his story, for all knew that something far from any ordinary event 
had transpired to place the doctor in such a condition of mind and body. As 
soon as he had recovered sufficiently to speak, he told us that he had left Cap- 
tain Hamilton surrounded by a superior force of Indians, and that he himself 
had been pursued almost to the borders of camp. 

This was enough. The next moment the bugle rang out the signal “To 
horse,” and in less time than would be required to describe it, horses were sad- 
dled and arms ready. Then “there was mounting in hot haste.” A mo- 
ment later the command set off at a brisk trot to attempt the rescue of their be- 
leaguered comrades. 

Persons unfamiliar with the cavalry service may mentally inquire why, in 
such an emergency as this, the intended reinforcements were not pushed for- 
ward at a rapid gallop? But in answer to this it need only be said that we had 
a ride of at least five miles before us in order to arrive at the point where Cap- 
tain Hamilton and his command had last been seen, and it was absolutely ne- 
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cessary to so husband the powers of our horses as to save them for the real 
work of contlict. 

We had advanced in this manner probably two miles, when we discerned 
in the distance the approach of Captain Hamilton’s party. They were return- 
ing leisurely to camp, after having succeeded in driving off their assailants and 
inflicting upon them a loss of two warriors killed and several wounded. The 
Indians could only boast of having wounded a horse belonging to Captain 
Hamilton’s party. 

This encounter with the Indians occurred in the direction taken by Major 
Elliot’s detachment on leaving camp, and the Indians, after this repulse by 
Captain Hamilton, withdrew in that direction. This added to our anxiety con- 
cerning the safety of Major Elliot and his men. There was no doubt now that 
all Indians infesting the broad belt of country between the Arkansas and Platte 
rivers were on the war path, and would seek revenge from any party so unfor- 
tunate as to fall in their way. ‘The loss of the two warriors slain in the fight, 
and their wounded comrades, would be additional incentives to acts of hostili- 
ty. If there had been any possible means of communicating with Major Elli- 
ot, and either strengthening or warning him, it would have been done. He 
left us by no travelled or defined route, and it was by no means probable that 
he would pass over the same trail in coming from Fort Sedgwick as in going 
to that point; otherwise reinforcements could have been sent out over his trail 
to meet him. 

On the 27th our fears for the safety of the Major and his escort were dis- 
pelled by their safe return to camp, having accomplished a ride of nearly two 
hundred miles through an enemy’s country. They had concealed themselves 
in ravines during the daytime and travelled at night, trusting to the faithful 
compass and their guide to bring them safely back. 

Now that the Major and his party had returned to us, our anxiety became 
centred in the fate of the larger party which had proceeded with the train to 
Fort Wallace for supplies. The fact that Major Elliot had made his trip un- 
molested by Indians, proved that the latter were most likely assembled south 
of us, that is, between us and Fort Wallace. Wherever they were, their num- 
bers were known to be large. It would be impossible for a considerable force, 
let alone a wagon train, to pass from our camp to Fort Wallace and not be 
seen by the Indian scouting parties. They had probably observed the depart- 
ure of the train and escort at the time, and, divining the object which occasioned 
the sending of the wagons, would permit them to go to the fort unmolested, but 
would waylay them on their return, in the hope of obtaining the supplies they 
contained. Under this supposition the Indians had probably watched the train 


and escort during every mile of their progress; if so, they would not fail to dis- 


cover that the larger portion of the escort halted at Beaver Creek, while the 
wagons proceeded to the fort guarded by only forty-eight men; in which case 
the Indians would combine their forces and attack the train at some point be- 
tween Fort Wallace and Beaver Creek. 

Looking at these probable events, I not only felt impelled to act promptly 
to secure the safety of the train and its escort, but a deeper and stronger mo- 
tive stirred me to leave nothing undone to circumvent the Indians. My wife, 
who, in answer to my letter, I believed was then at Fort Wallace, would place 
herself under the protection of the escort of the train and attempt to rejoin me 
incamp. The mere thought of the danger to which she might be exposed 


spurred me to decisive action. One full squadron, well mounted and armed, 
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under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Myers, an officer of great experience 
in Indian affairs, left our camp at dark on the evening of the day that Captain 
Hamilton had had his engagement with the Indians, and set out in the direc- 
tion of Fort Wallace. His orders were to press forward as rapidly as practi- 
cable, following the trail made by the train. Written orders were sent in his 
care to Colonel West, who was in command of that portion of the escort which 
had halted at Beaver Creek, to join Colonel Myers’s command with his own, and 
then to continue the march toward Fort Wallace until he should meet the re- 
turning train and escort. The Indians, however, were not to be deprived of 
this opportunity to secure scalps and plunder. 

From our camp to Beaver Creek was nearly fifty miles. Colonel Myers 
marched his command without halting until he joined Colonel West at Beaver 
Creek. Here the two commands united, and under the direction of Colonel 
West, the senior officer of the party, proceeded toward Fort Wallace, follow- 
ing the trail left by the wagon train and escort. If the escort and Colonel 
West’s forces could be united, they might confidently hope to repel any attack 
made upon them by Indians. Colonel West was an old Indian fighter, and too 
thoroughly accustomed to Indian tactics to permit his command to be surprised 
or defeated in any manner other than by a fair contest. 

Let us leave them for a time and join the wagon train and its escort—the 
latter numbering, all told, as before stated, forty-eight men under the imme- 
diate command of Lieutenant Robbins. Colonel Cook, whose special duty con- 
nected him with the train and its supplies, could also be relied upon for ma- 
terial assistance with the troops, in case of actual conflict with the enemy. 
Comstock, the favorite scout, a host in himself, was sent to guide the party to 
and from Fort Wallace. In addition to these were the teamsters, who could 
not be expected to do more than control their teams should the train be at- 
tacked. 

The march from camp to Beaver Creek was made without incident. Tere 
the comb*:ed forces of Colonel West and Lieutenant Robbins encamped to- 
gether during the night. Next morning at early dawn Lieutenant Robbins’s 


party, having the train in charge, continued the march toward Fort Wallace, 
while Colonel West sent out scouting parties up and down the stream to search 


for Indians. 

As yet none of their party were aware of the hostile attitude assumed by 
the Indians within the past few hours, and Colonel West’s instructions con- 
templated a friendly meeting between his forces and the Indians should the 
latter be discovered. The march of the train and escort was made to Fort 
Wallace without interruption. The only incident worthy of remark was an 
observation of Comstock’s, which proved how thoroughly he was familiar 
with the Indian and his customs. 

The escort was moving over a beautifully level plateau. Not a mound or 
hillock disturbed the evenness of the surface for miles in either direction. To 
an unpractised eye there seemed no recess or obstruction in or behind which 
an enemy might be concealed, but everything appeared open to the view for 
miles and miles, look in what direction one might. Yet such was not the case. 
Ravines of greater or less extent, though not perceptible at a glance, might have 
been discovered if searched for, extending almost to the trail over which the 
party was moving. These ravines, if followed, would be found to grow deeper 
and deeper, until, after running their course for an indefinite extent, they would 
terminate in the valley of some running stream. These were the natural hid- 
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ing-places of Indian war parties, waiting their opportunities to dash upon un- 
suspecting victims. These ravines serve the same purpose to the Indians of 
the timberless plains that the ambush did to those Indians of the Eastern States 
accustomed to fighting in the forests and everglades. Comstock’s keen eyes 
took in all at a glance, and he remarked to Colonel Cook and Lieutenant Rob- 
bins, as the three rode together at the head of the column, that “ If the Injuns 
strike us at all, it will be just about the time we are comin’ along back over this 
very spot. Now mind what I tell ye all.” We shall see how correct Com- 
stock’s prophecy was. 

Arriving at the fort, no time was lost in loading up the wagons with fresh 
supplies, obtaining the mail intended for the command, and preparing to set 
out on the return to camp the foilowing day. No late news regarding Indian 
movements was obtained. Fortunately, my letter from Fort McPherson to 
Mrs. Custer, asking her to come to Fort Wallace, miscarried, and she did not 
undertake a journey which in all probability would have imperilled her life, 
if not terminated it in a most tragic manner. 

On the following morning Colonel Cook and Lieutenant Robbins began 
their return march. They had advanced one half the distance which sepa- 
rated them from Colonel West’s camp without the slightest occurrence to dis- 
turb the monotony of their march, and had reached the point where, on pass- 
ing before, Comstock had indulged in his prognostication regarding Indians; 
yet nothing had been seen to excite suspicion or alarm. 

Comstock, always on the alert and with eyes as quick as those of an Indian, 
had been scanning the horizon in all directions. Suddenly he perceived, or 
thought he perceived, strange figures, resembling human heads, peering over the 
crest of a hill far away to the right. Hastily levelling his field-glass, he pro- 
nounced the strange figures, which were scarcely perceptible, to be neither 
more nor less than Indians. The officers brought into requisition their glasses, 
and were soon convinced of the correctness of Comstock’s report. It was 
some time before the Indians perceived that they were discovered. Conceal- 
ment then being no longer possible, they boldly rode to the crest and exposed 
themselves to full view. At first but twenty or thirty made their appearance ; 
gradually their number became augmented, until about a hundred warriors 
could be seen. 

It may readily be imagined that the appearance of so considerable a body of 
Indians produced no little excitement and speculation in the minds of the peo- 


ple with the train, The speculation was as to the intentions of the Indians, 


whether hostile or friendly. Upon this subject all doubts were soon dispetled. 
The Indians continued to receive accessions to their numbers, the reinforce- 
ments coming from beyond the crest of the hill on which their presence 
was first discovered. Finally, seeming confident in their superior numbers, 
the warriors, all of whom were mounted, advanced leisurely down the slope 
leading in the direction of the train and its escort. By the aid of field- 
glasses, Comstock and the two officers were able to determine fully the 
character of the party now approaching them. The last doubt was thus re- 
moved. It was clearly to be seen that the Indians were arrayed in full war 
costume, their heads adorned by the brilliantly colored war bonnets, their faces, 
arms, and bodies painted in various colors, rendering their naturally repulsive 
appearance even more hideous. As they approached nearer they assumed a 
certain order in the manner of their advance. Some were to be seen carrying 
the long glistening lance with its pennant of bright colors; while upon the 
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left arm hung the round shield, almost bullet-proof, and ornamented with 
paint and feathers according to the taste of the wearer. Nearly all were armed 
with carbines and one or two revolvers, while many in addition to these weap- 
ons carried the bow and arrow. 

When the entire band had defiled down the inclined slope, Comstock and 
the oflicers were able to estimate roughly the full strength of the party. They 
were astonished to perceive that between six and seven hundred warriors were 
bearing down upon them, and in a few minutes would undoubtedly commence 
the attack. Against such odds, and upon ground so favorable for the Indian 
mode of warfare, it seemed unreasonable to hope for a favorable result. Yet 
the entire escort, oflicers and men, entered upon their defence with the deter- 
nination to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 

As the coming engagement, so far as the cavalry was concerned, was to be 


purely a defensive one, Lieutenant Robbins at once set about preparing to re- 
ceive his unwelcome visitors. Colonel Cook formed the train in two parallel 
columns, leaving ample space between for the horses of the cavalry. Lieu- 
tenant Robbins then dismounted his men and prepared to fight on foot. The 
led horses, under charge of the fourth trooper, were placed between the 
two columns of wagons, and were thus in a measure protected from the as- 
saults which the officers had every reason to believe would be made for their 
capture. The dismounted cavalrymen were thus formed in a regular circle 
enclosing the train and horses. Colonel Cook took command of one flank, 
Lieutenant Robbins of the other, while Comstock, who as well as the two ofli- 
cers remained mounted, galloped from point to point wherever his presence 
was most valuable. These dispositions being perfected, the march was resumed 
in this order, and the attack of the savages calmly awaited. 

The Indians, who were interested spectators of these preparations for their 
reception, continued to approach, but seemed willing to delay their attack until 
the plain became a little more favorable for their operations. Finally, the 
desired moment seemed to have arrived. The Indians had approached to within 
easy range, yet not a shot had been fired, the cavalrymen having been in- 
structed by their officers to reserve their fire for close quarters. Suddenly, 
with a wild ringing war-whoop, the entire band of warriors bore down upon 
the train and its little party of defenders. 

On came the savages, filling the air with their terrible yells. Their first 
object, evidently, was to stampede the horses and draught animals of the train; 
then, in the excitement and consternation which would follow, to massacre the 
escort and drivers. The wagon-master in immediate charge of the train had 
been ordered to keep his two columns of wagons constantly moving forward 
and well closed up. This last injunction was hardly necessary, as the fright- 
ened teamsters, glancing at the approaching warriors and heariug their savage 
shouts, were sufficiently anxious to keep well closed upon their leaders. 

The first onslaught of the Indians was made on the flank which was superin- 
tended by Colonel Cook. They rode boldly forward as if to dash over the 
mere handful of cavalrymen, who stood in skirmishing order in a circle about 
the train. Not a soldier faltered as the enemy came thundering upon them, 
but waiting until the Indians were within short rifle range of the train, the 
cavalrymen dropped upon their knees, and taking deliberate aim poured a vol- 
ley from their Spencer carbines into the ranks of the savages, which seemed to 
put a sudden check upon the ardor of their movements and forced them to 
wheel off to the right. Several of the warriors were seen to reel in their sad- 
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dies, while the ponies of others were brought down or wounded by the 
effectual fire of the cavalrymen. 

Those of the savages who were shot from their saddles were scarcely per- 
mitted to fall to the ground before a score or more of their comrades dashed 
to their rescue and bore their bodies beyond the possible reach of our men.{ 
This is in accordance with the Indian custom in battle. They will risk the 
lives of a dozen of their best warriors to prevent the body of any one of their 
number from falling into the white man’s possession. The reason for this is 
the belief, which generally prevails among all the tribes, that if a warrior 
loses his scalp he forfeits his hope of ever reaching the happy hunting-ground. 

As the Indians were being driven back by the well-directed volley of the 
cavalrymen, the latter, overjoyed at their first success, became reassured, and 
sent upa cheer of exultation, while Comstock, who had not been idle in the 
fight, called out to the retreating Indians in their native tongue, taunting them 
with their unsuccessful assault. 

The Indians withdrew to a point beyond the range of our carbines, and 
there seemed to engage in a parley. Comstock, who had closely watched every 
movement, remarked that ‘* There’s no sich good luck for us as to think them 


Injuns mean to give it up so. Six hundred red devils ain’t agoin’ to let fifty 


men stop them from gettin’ at the coffee and sugar that is in these wagons. 
And they aint agoin’ to be satisfied until they get some of our scalps to pay 
for the bucks we popped out of their saddles a bit ago.” 

It was probable that the Indians were satisfied that they could not dash 
through the train and stampede the animals. Their recent attempt had con- 
vineced them that some other method of attack must be resorted to. Nothing 
but their greater superiority in numbers had induced them to risk so much in 
a charge. 

The officers passed along the line of skirmishers—for this in reality was all 
their line consisted of—and cautioned the men against wasting their ammuni- 
tion. It was yet early in the afternoon, and should the conflict be prolonged 
until night, there was great danger of exhausting the supply of ammunition. 
The Indians seemed to have thought of this, and the change in their method of 
attack encouraged such a result. 

But little time was spent at the parley. Again the entire band of warriors, 
except those already disabled, prepared to renew the attack, and advanced as 
before—this time, however, with greater caution, evidently desiring to avoid 
a reception similar to the first. When sufficiently near to the troops the In- 
dians developed their new plan of attack. It was not to advance en masse, as 
before, but fight as individuals, each warrior selecting his own time and method 
of attack. This is the habitual manner of fighting among all Indians of the 
Plains, and is termed “circling.” First the chiefs led off, followed at regular 
intervals by the warriors, until the entire six or seven hundred were to be seen 
riding in single file as rapidly as their fleet-footed ponies could carry them. 
Preserving this order, and keepin;s up their savage chorus of yells, war-whoops, 
and taunting epithets, this long line of mounted barbarians was guided in such 
manner as to envelop the train and escort, and make the latter appear like a 
small circle within a larger one. 

The Indians gradually contracted their circle, although maintaining the full 
speed of their ponies, until snfliciently close to open fire upon the soldiers. At 
first the shots were scattering and wide of their mark; but, emboldened by the 
silence of their few but determined opponents, they rode nearer and fought 
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with greater impetuosity. Forced now to defend themselves to the uttermost, 
the cavalrymen opened fire from their carbines, with most gratifying results. 
The Indians, however, moving at such a rapid gait and in single file, presented 
a most uncertain target. To add to this uncertainty, the savages availed them- 
selves of their superior—almost marvellous—powers of horsemanship. Throw- 
ing themselves upon the sides of their well-trained ponies, they left no part of 
their persons exposed to the aim of the troopers except the head and one foot, 
and in this posture they were able to aim the weapons either over or under 
the necks of their ponies, thus using the bodies of the latter as an effective 
shield against the bullets of their adversaries. 

At no time were the Indians able to force the train and its escort to come to 
a halt. The march was continued at an uninterrupted gait. This successful 
defence against the Indians was in a great measure due to the presence of the 
wagons, which, arranged in the order described, formed a complete barrier to 
the charges and assaults of the savages; and, as a last resort, the wagons could 
have been halted and used as a breastwork, behind which the cavalry, dis- 
mounted, would have been almost invincible against their more numerous en- 
emies. There is nothing an Indian dislikes more in warfare than to attack a 
foe, however weak, behind breastworks of any kind. Any contrivance which 
is an obstacle to his pony is a most serious obstacle to the warrior. 

The attack of the Indians, aggravated by their losses in warriors and po- 
nies, as many of the latter had been shot down, was continued without cessa- 
tion for three hours. The supply of ammunition of the cavalry was running 
low. The “fourth troopers,” who had remained in charge of the led horses 
between the two columns of wagons, were now replaced from the skirmishers, 
and the former were added to the list of active combatants. If the Indians 
should maintain the fight much longer, there was serious ground for apprehen- 
sion regarding the limited supply of ammunition. 

If only night or reinforcements would come! was the prayerful hope of 
those who contended so gallantly against such heavy odds. Night was still too 
far off to promise much encofiragement; while as to reinforcements, their com- 
ing would be purely accidental—at least so argued those most interested in their 
arrival. Yet reinforcements were at that moment striving to reach them. 
Comrades were in the saddle and spurring forward to their relief. The In- 
dians, although apparently turning all their attention to the little band inside, 
had omitted no precaution to guard against interference from outside parties. 
In this instance, perhaps, they were more than ordinarily watchful, and had 
posted some of their keen-eyed warriors on the high line of bluffs which ran al- 
most parallel to the trail over which the combatants moved. From these blufis 
not only a good view of the fight could be obtained, but the country for miles 
in either direction was spread out beneath them, and enabled the scouts to dis- 
cern the approach of any hostile party which might be advancing. Fortunate 
for the savages that this precaution had not been neglected, or the contest 
in which they were engaged might have become one of more equal numbers. 
To the careless eye nothing could have been seen to excite suspicion. But the 
warriors on the lookout were not long in discovering something which occa- 
sioned them no little anxiety. Dismounting from their ponies and concealing 
the latter in a ravine, they prepared to investigate more fully the cause of their 
alarm. 

That which they saw was as yet but a faint dark line on the surface of the 
plain, almost against the horizon. So faint was it that no one but an Indian or 
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practised frontiersman would have observed it. It was fully ten miles from 
them and directly in their line of march. The ordinary observer would have 
pronounced it a break or irregularity in the ground, or perhaps the shadow of 
a cloud, and its apparent permanency of location would have dispelled any fear 
as to its dangerous character. But was it stationary ? Apparently, yes. The 
Indians discovered otherwise. By close watching, the long faint line could be 
seen moving along, as if creeping stealthily upon an unconscious foe. Slowly 
it assumed a more definite shape, until what appeared to be a mere stationary 
dark line drawn upon the green surface of the plain, developed itself to the 
searching eyes of the red man into a column of cavalry moving at a rapid gait 
toward the very point they were then occupying. 

Convinced of this fact, one of the scouts leaped upon his pony and flew 
with almost the speed of the wind to impart this knowledge to the chiefs in 
command on the plain below. True, the approaching cavalry, being still sev- 
eral miles distant, could not arrive for nearly two hours; but the question to be 
considered by the Indians was, whether it would be prudent for them to con- 
tinue their attack on the train—their ponies already becoming exhausted by the 
three hours’ hard riding given them—until the arrival of the fresh detachment 
of the enemy, whose horses might be in condition favorable to a rapid pursuit, 
and thereby enable them to overtake those of the Indians whose ponies were 
exhausted. Unwilling to incur this new risk, and seeing no prospect of over- 
coming their present adversaries by a sudden or combined dash, the chiefs de- 
cided to withdraw from the attack, and make their escape while the advantage 
was yet in their favor. 

The surprise of the cavalrymen may be imagined at seeing the Indians, after 
pouring a shower of bullets and arrows into the train, withdraw to the bluffs, 
and immediately after continue their retreat until lost to view. 

This victory for the troopers, although so unexpected, was none the less - 
welcome. The Indians contrived to carry away with them their killed and 
wounded. 
happy hunting-ground, while the list of their wounded was much larger. 

After the Indians had withdrawn and left the cavalrymen masters of the 
field, our wounded, of whom there were comparatively few, received every 
possible care and attention. Those of the detachment who had escaped un- 
harmed were busily engaged in exchanging congratulations and relating inci- 
dents of the fight. 

In.this manner nearly an hour had been whiled away, when far in the dis- 
tance, in their immediate front, fresh cause for anxiety was discovered. At first 
the general opinion was that it was the Indians again, determined to contest 
their progress. Field-glasses were again called into requisition, and revealed, 
not Indians, but the familiar blue blouses of the cavalry. Never was the sight 
more welcome. The next moment Colonel Cook, with Comstock and a few 
troopers, applied spurs to their horses and were soon dashing forward to meet 


Five of their bravest warriors were known to have been sent to the 


their comrades, 

The approaching party was none other than Colonel West's detachment, 
hastening to the relief of the train and its gallant little escort. A few words 
explained all, and told the heroes of the recent fight. how it happened that re- 
inforcements were sent to their assistance ; and then was explained why the 
Indians had so suddenly concluded to abandon their attack and seek safety in 


quietly withdrawing from the field. 


G. A. CUSTER. 





ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. 


HE death of Erastus ‘Corning, who was President of the New York Central 
Railroad from the time of its organization in 18535 down to 1865, brings 

to mind the untimely decease of Dean Richmond, who succeeded him in that 
office, and who died in 1867, broken down by excessive labor and the constant 
strain upon his powers, physical and mental. Mr. Corning was ten years the 
senior of Mr. Richmond, and yet he outlived him for one half that period. Al- 
though of a large and powerful frame, hardened by much muscular exercise, 
having been aecustomed to constant manual labor in his younger days, Mr. 
Richmond was of a highly sensitive nervous organization. He was alert, 


quick in his movements, and impatient of delays of any kind—a habit of mind 


that undoubtedly shortened his days. 

He was associated with Mr. Corning as Vice-President of the Central, and 
they acted together with great apparent harmony up to the time when Mr 
Corning retired from the presidency of the company. No two men could be 
more unlike. Mr. Richmond was hasty, impetuous, generous, warm-hearted, 
giving largely of his ample means for charitable purposes and for benevolent 
and philanthvopie objects; but he gave without system or method, from im- 
pulse generally, but sometimes to get rid of annoying importunities. Mr. Cor- 
ning, on the contrary, was cool, self-contained, with nerves of iron, never dis- 
turbed by any combination of adverse circumstances, and with a steadiness and 
firmness of purpose that nothing could baffle or sway. 

They were both ardent politicians, but disagreed in respect to principles 
and modes of action. Mr. Corning sympathized with Marcy, Seymour, and 
Croswell. Mr. Richmond was a disciple of the school of Silas Wright, and 
only coéperated with Mr. Corning after a certain portion of the Hards became 
Softs, and so assumed with the Barnburners the control of the organization. 

Mr. Richmond devoted much time to polities, and to a cursory or superfi- 
cial observer there was something extraordinary and inexplicable in the vast 
political power he so long wielded. It was the deliberate judgment of one who 
knew him well—himself a gentleman of uncommon acuteness and discrimina- 
tion—that at the time of his death he exercised an influence in the formation 
and direction of public opinion second to no man in the United States. And in 

*this estimate of the ability of Mr. Richmond, and the commanding importance 
of his position, those most familiar with the part he performed in politics, State 
and national, will heartily concur. His abundant means, which he dispensed 
with a liberality that knew no stint, his steady refusal all official distinction, his 
thorough knowledge of men, and his almost unerring sagacity, all conspired to 
give his suggestions a degree of weight generally controlling in conventions as 
well as in popular assemblages. 

As an instance of his forecast, reaching frequently to prescience, the opin- 
ion of William L. Marcy, as expressed to me, touching the preliminary pro- 
ceedings in New York, in regard to the Presidental election of 1852, may not be 
inappropriately produced in this connection. ‘If I had listened to the advice 
of Mr. Richmond, instead of acting upon my own judgment,” said the f r-see- 
ing old statesman, ‘‘I should have been President of the United States instead 
of Franklin Pierce. The undivided support of New York would, as things 
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turned in the Convention, have given me the nomination. Richmond foresaw 
the contingency which there arose, and hence urged most strenuously that the 
State Convention should appoint the delegates to Baltimore instead of remit- 
ting the choice to the several Congressional districts. My friends composed 
two-thirds of the State Convention, and there was pothing inconsistent with 
the usages of the party or unusual in what he recommended. Still I was 
averse to it, knowing I should have a majority of the delegation. He per- 
sisted, and while his arguments had great force, I reluctantly declined his pro- 
position. He urged that a division among the delegates would be fatal to me; 
that in order to secure support from other States I must command the undi- 
vided vote of New York. But Beardsley and Dickinson would oppose my nom- 
ination, and with effect, alleging that I could not carry my own State; where- 
as, if our delegation acted as a unit, no such pretences could be set up. The 
results vindicated the sagacity of Dean Richmond. In fact, his foresight and 
penetration were rarely at fault. I never knew a safer adviser or a more far- 
seeing politician.” 

Richmond lost his father when but a child, and he was thrown upon his 
own resources, with a mother to support, at an age when more fortunate chil- 
dren are acquiring the rudiments of an education. He engaged in the business 
of salt-boiling at Syracuse when a mere lad, or at least some years before at- 
taining his majority; and while in the prosecution of his business he met with 
an adventure at Sackett’s Harbor, the result of which illustrated some of the 
peculiarities of his character. He was in the habit of visiting the lake towns 
on Ontario, both on the American and Canadian side, in the prosecution of the 
salt trade. Being detained at the above-named port, then familiarly known as 
‘**Sackett’s,” and justly regarded as one of the most dissipated places on the 
frontier—always infested with men of vicious inclinations and profligate habits 
—he had occasion to observe the knavish devices of a gang of sharpers who 
made it a point to plunder every unsuspecting man whom they could entice 
into their toils. Among their victims was a tin-peddler from Vermont. They 
had inveigled him into a game at cards known as “three up and three off ;” 
that is, three cards constituted a hand and three points the game. They soon 
won all his money, the contents of his peddler wagon, and the horse and wagon 
as well. The poor peddler, utterly ruined, was in despair, and being a stran- 
ger in the neighborhood, and destitute of resources, he knew not which way to 
turn. But relief came from a quarter wholly unexpected. Young Richmond, 
seeing the distress of the peddler, and penetrating the tricks by which he had 
been defrauded, proposed to take his hand in the game. The sharpers, de- 
lighted at the prospect of a fresh victim, eagerly accepted his proposition, and 
set to work in earnest at their scheme of plunder. But they had a different 
person to deal with from the unsophisticated vender of tinware. The gam- 
blers found themselves overmatched, and the result of the game was the recoy- 
ery of all the property of which they had robbed the peddler. Richmond then, 
in the presence of the gamblers, restored to the astonished man his horse and 
wagon and entire stock of goods, having taken from him a solemn promise 
never again to play cards for money or to gamble in any mode whatever. 

Nearly a quarter of a century afterwards he was accosted in the streets of 
Syracuse by a well-to-do looking stranger, who represented himself to have 
been the tin-peddler who was extricated from ruin through the dexterity, firm- 
ness, and generosity of young Richmond. The grateful man informed his as- 
tonished listener that the promise given at ‘* Sackett’s ” had never been violated, 
that he had been thrifty and constantly prosperous, and that he was then of 
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ample means, and proffered any pecuniary aid that his benefactor might be 
willing to accept. 

Richmond was a man of quick perception, happy in retort, with a sentei- 
tious, epigrammatic mode of saying things, which gave them great force. 
When Mr. Lincoln passed through the State on his way to Washington, in the 
winter of 1861, Mr. Richmond provided a special train for him at Buffalo aud 
accompanied the party to Albany. At Syracuse Mr. Greeley joined the com- 
pany. Mr. Lincoln, who had a keen appreciation of original and peculiar men, 
was much amused by the occasional pleasant passages between Richmond and 
Greeley. 

A new sleeping-cgach of elegant appointments and high finish was placed 
at the disposal of the President elect. ‘The superb palace cars of the present 
day had not been invented, but this comfortable coach, with its elevated roof, 
spacious and complete accommodations, and perfect ventilation, was a great 
improvement upon the close, low-roofed, cheaply furnished, and dingy cars 
that were in general use at that time. Lincoln, Greeley, and Richmond 
were seated in this handsome coach chatting ina free and easy manner. 
‘This is something like, Dean,” said Greeley, ‘* but why don’t you have all 
your cars made in this way? ‘The common miserable old things are nothing but 
2a nuisance.” ‘* We adopt improvements as they are invented,” was the reply, 
‘but the changes have to be gradual; we cannot afford to throw aside sub- 
stantial cars that have cost a great deal of money, and stock the road with 
those that are more expensive, merely for the comfort of passengers. When- 
ever we build new ones, we incorporate all available improvements.” 

“Oh, that’s no excuse,” was Greeley’s rejoinder. ‘*The people confer 
upon you corporations special and extraordinary privileges, and I tell you they 
will not be content unless you give them the best accommodations to be had. 
Why don’t you put on this kind of car at once?” 

“Why don’t we, sure enough? Why didn’t you start your infernal old 
‘Tribune’ with three hundred thousand subscribers?” 

‘Horace, I think Richmond has rather got you there,” quietly remarked 
Mr. Lincoln. 


Nearly a quarter of a century ago, the Legislature of New York enacted a 
law imposing a capitation tax upon immigrants arriving from Europe and 
landing at Quarantine. A question was raised in respect to the constitutionality 
of this law, and the case was ultimately taken to the. Supreme Court of the 
United States. Mr. Seward made the argument on one side, and John Van 
Buren on the other. The trial attracted considerable interest, not so much 
from the importance of the question involved as from the reputation and polit- 
ical position of the opposing counsel. Mr. Seward was a Senator in Congress, 
and the great Whig leader of the State; while Van Buren was the most bril- 
liant orator and most popular man on the Democratic side. They were rivals 
at the bar, having then recently been engaged in the trial of the negro mur- 
derer Freeman, at Auburn, during which there had been much sharp alterca- 
tion between them. The Whigs in Congress warmly sympathized with Sew- 
ard, while the Democrats were equally active and zealous in encouraging Vin 
Buren. The arguments were elaborate and able, the resulting impression be- 
ing that the Senator was more of a statesman than a lawyer, but that Van Buren 
was one of the most entertaining, impressive, and effective advocates that had 
ever been heard in the Court. 

Judge Taney presided—one of the purest, most learned, and able judges 
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that ever sat on the bench. He was the impersonation of one’s idea of the 
gepius of jurisprudence. He was shy, reserved in manner, ascetic in his 
habits, a gloomy, forbidding-looking man, resembling a monk of the middle 
ages; but under this cold and repulsive exterior there beat a warm sympa- 
thetic heart. He was a literal man, with no idea of a joke; was never satiric 
cal or ironical, and detested a pun or a quip as much as Dr. Johnson. 

The day the argument was closed, Van Buren contrived to fall in company 
with the Chief Justice in coming down the avenue from the Capitol. John 
had a degree of coolness and self-possession under all circumstances, that noth- 
ing ever disturbed. With an airy, jaunty manner, that would have been offen- 
sive in anybody else, but which he made winning and attractive, he addressed 
the aged jurist: 

‘“‘[ was much flattered, Mr. Chief Justice, at the gracious attention with 
which you listened to my poor effort in behalf of the suffering immigrants at 
Quarantine.” Mr. Taney made a fitting response, and Van Buren coolly pro- 
ceeded: “Far be it from me to say anything respecting the decision of the 
Court.” The Judge started with a gesture of deprecation, as if he apprehended 
an indiscretion on the part of the lawyer. ‘I am quite aware of the apparent 
indelicacy of saying anything that should look like an attempt to influence the 
action of the Court.” Here the Chief Justice gave a dissatisfied shrug of the 
shoulders, intended as a rebuke of what he regarded as an impertinence. 
But John was wholly unmoved, and went on with his remarks, as though he 
was saying the most natural and appropriate thing imaginable. ‘ Nor would 
I presume to intimate that an early decision of the case is desirable.” The 
Judge opened his eyes in amazement, but remained silent. ‘ But the truth is, 
your Honor,” gontinued John, “the poor devils at Quarantine are perishing 
daily, and it is of the utmost importance that they should learn whether they 
are dying constitutionally.” 

Appreciating John’s waggery at last, the Chief Justice, much relieved, gave 
way to a hearty laugh, and the conversation came to an end. 

John Van Buren had in him the making of a great lawyer and a statesman 
of commanding power. He lacked nothing but industry and steadiness of 
purpose. Quick of perception, with fine faculties, uncommon logical powers, 
and abundant imagination, he never failed to command the admiring attention 


of his auditory. 





Admiral Gregory, so much distinguished during the rebellion for the skill 
and fidelity with which he devoted himself to the public service in superin- 
tending the construction and fitting out of the ironclads, was one of the best 
officers of the navy. He was an accomplished seaman, full of resources under 
all circumstances, of unquestioned courage, with that kind of dash and deter- 
mination which always commands the admiration and confidence of sailors, 
who are never mistaken in their estimate of the character of an officer who 
directs their movements. Gregory served as a midshipman under Commodore 
Chauncey on Lake Ontario in the war of 1812. He was captured on a boat 
expedition, after a desperate resistance, by an overwhelming force, in which 
several of his crew were killed and wounded. In hot pursuit of an English 
boat about the size of his own, off the harbor of Toronto, then known as Little 
York, he was surprised by a larger craft, which cut off all chance of escape. 
The officer in command of the new-comer, standing up in his boat, exclaimed: 
* We've got you at last, old fellow.” The boats were not more than twenty 


yards apart. Gr2gory, highly excited, seized a musket from the hands of one 
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of his men and took aim at the British officer by way of reply. The sailor 
knocked up the muzzle of the gun, and the ball flew high up in the air. 

Further resistance was useless. He surrendered and was taken on board 
the flag-ship of Sir James Yeo, then lying in the harbor. He was detained 
there for some time, afterwards being sent to Halifax, and subsequently to 
England. He remained at Dartmoor prison until the peace of 1814. 

He used to describe his adventures, previous to his capture and during his 
imprisonment, with graphic power, his talent at narration being something un- 
common. A Mr. Bushnell of Saybrook, Connecticut, had invented a sub- 
marine torpedo of great tlestructive force, capable of blowing the heaviest ship 
into the air. There was lying at Kingston a large British frigate, ready to 
sail and intended to join the fleet of the Commodore off Little York. Commo- 
dore Chauncey was then at Sackett’s Harbor, getting a force in readiness of suf- 
ficient strength to meet the Englishman. Gregory, obtaining the Commo- 
dore’s reluctant permission, started for a point opposite Kingston to try the 
explosive power of the torpedo on the British frigate. Having everything 

, prepared, he lay concealed on the shore until a few hours before daylight, 
when he started on his novel and perilous expedition. Clad in nothing but a 
flannel shirt and drawers, with cord about his neck of sufficient length to reach 
across the river, the torpedo being attached to the other end, he piunged in 
and made for the frigate. The current of the St. Lawrence is pretty strong, 
but Gregory swam like a duck.” Still he was so long in crossing, that by the 
time he had climbed on to the rudder of the ship and drawn his torpedo over, 
and was getting ready to screw it to the bottom of the frigate, the drum beat 
to quarters on board, she being about to proceed up the lake to join the Com- 
modore. There was no time for Gregory to prosecute his enterprise, and noth- 
ing to do but make his way back to the American side of the river. With the 
cord still about his neck he quietly slid into the water and swam across. 
Leisurely pulling the torpedo back again, he remained in concealment until 
nightfall, when he started for Sackett’s Harbor. About a mile from that point 
he discovered the remains of a lime-kiln. By this time he had become disgusted 
with his expedition and determined to have nothing more to do with torpedoes 
or any other illegitimate weapons of war. So he set off the destructive missile 
in the lime-kiln, blowing the thing to pieces with a tremendous noise, greatly 
to the consternation of the surrounding country. 

Some time afterwards Gregory captured a British boat in command of a 
lieutenant with a crew of about a dozen men. Doubling a point on the Can- 
ada shore, he came unexpectedly upon a British barge of three times the size 
of his own craft. There was no escape, except by a stratagem. His men 
pulled with all their might, but the barge was rapidly gaining on him. A 
thought struck him. ‘Can youswim?” said he to the British officer. “ Yes, 
but why do you inquire?” “I’m glad of it on your account, for overboard 
you should have gone any way, swim or no swim; for I am not to be taken 
prisoner if I can help it.” The lieutenant remonstrated against the barbarity 
of throwing him into the lake, threatening Gregory with all sorts of vengeance 
when he should fall into the hands of the British. But all in vain. When the 
barge was near enough to distinguish the officer, Gregory threw him over- 
board, and then pulling off in a contrary direction made his escape, while the 
British craft was detained in rescuing him. 

A few days after Gregory’s capture, Commodore Chauncey sent him fifteen 
golden eagles. The wardroom officers of the ship intimated that they would 


like to put wings to Brother Jonathan's yellow birds, and introduced a gam 
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bling game called “blind hookey.” It was played in this way: The dealer 
plays against the rest of the party, as in vingt-un. The pack is shuffled and 
cut, and the dealer delivers a card to each player face down, who bets any 
amount he pleases, the wager being that his card is of a higher denomination 
than the top card of the remainder of the pack in the dealer’s hand. ‘The cards 
are then turned to decide the bet. Gregory had a wonderful run of luck, win- 
ning almost constantly, until he had cleaned out the officers of the ship. The 
army officers in the vicinity tried their hands, with a similar result. Gregory 
won all the money they had, as well as a couple of fine cavalry horses that 
were staked on the cards. The game then came to an end, the funds of the 
Englishmen being wholly exhausted, and the Yankee sailor refused to give 
credit. 

Determined to have their revenge, they sent to Kingston for a Scotch ma- 
jor noted for his skill at cards, and who kept himself well supplied with 
money by his dexterity in all games then in vogue. He came up with ample 
funds as was supposed, and full of confidence in his capacity to strip Gregory 
of his winnings. The game was made up, the major supplying his friends 
with money to play with; but the contest was to be between himself and Gregory. 
The new-comer got the deal, and the game began. Gregory had deposited 
his gains, consisting of gold, silver, and bills of exchange, in a horseman’s 
long boot which hung in his wardroom. The cards were dealt, and Gregory, 
thrusting his hand into the boot, drew out a large sum which he laid down as his 
bet. The major smiled sardonically and turned his top card, which proved to 
“Ah, Mr. Gregory,” said he triumphantly, “the odds are largely 


be a queen, 
Nothing but an ace or king can save you.” ‘ You have rather 


against you. 
a high card, to be sure,” was the answer. ‘Tl give you half my stake, with- 
out turning my card.” ‘ No, sir, we play to keep in this game. Iam not 
disposed to surrender any advantage.” ‘ And so you won’t give me any por- 
tion of my bet, if [acknowledge beat?” ‘ Notone farthing. This is no child’s 
* Will you allow me to increase the bet?” said Gregory. ‘To any 


play.” 
replied the major. Gregory plunged his hand into the 


amount you please,” 
boot again, and bringing up a large sum laid it on the table, exclaiming, “If I 
haven't got an ace I'll agree to be shot.” The card was turned, and it was an 
ace, sure enough. The major’s funds were not enough to pay the bet, and he 
gave Gregory his note for a considerable amount to meet the deficiency, and 
went back to Kingston in disgust. ‘The note was never paid. 

Lieutenant Gregory commanded the Grampus, a twelve-gun schooner, in 
Commodore Porter’s mosquito fleet, cruising in the Gulf for the suppression 
of piracy, during President Monroe’s second term. The rendezvous of the 
squadron was Thompson's Island. Lieutenant Ramsay, in the Shark, a vessel 
of the same size as the Grampus, had been overhauled by the Panchita, a 
twenty-gun brig, half privateer and half pirate, sailing under the Venezuelan 
flae. Ramsay surrendered his vessel to the Panchita, but her commander de- 
clined to take possession of the Shark, contenting himself with endorsing upon 
her logbook that on such a diwy she had struck her flag to the Panchita. Ram 
say reported the fact to Commodore Porter, who ordered him under arrest and 
sent him to Washington to be tried by a court-martial. The Grampus was 
then in port, and Porter directed Gregory to proceed at once to sea and “take 
a look at the Panchita.” No specific instructions were given him, everything 
being left to his discretion. The Grampus got under way at once, and ina 
few hours’ sail came in sieht of the offending craft. Gregory bore down upon 


her, with his guns double-shotted. Ranging up within half musket shot, he 
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stepped upon a gun, trumpet in hand, aud ordered his first lieutenant, Ralph 
Voorhees, to fire a broadside into her, aiming at the water line amidship, if 
he threw up his trumpet. As he hailed the Panchita, he observed a man in 
her maintop taking aim at him with a musket. He threw up his trumpet, and 
at that moment the man in the top fired at him, the ball striking the trumpet. 
The Grampus delivered the fire of her six guns, knocking a hole in her side 
large enough to have sunk her in fifteen minutes. A midshipman in the 
Grampus caught a musket out of the hands of a marine and shot the man in 
the top dead. The Panchita returned the broadside of the Grampus, but in 
the confusion and alarm did not hit the vessel. She immediately surrendered, 
and Gregory returned with her to Thompson's Island, where he arrived in 
the course of a few hours. The vessel was sent to Charleston, where she was 
ordered to be released by a court of admiralty, as an illegal capture. The 
case was taken to the Supreme Court at Washington, where she was con- 
demned as a lawful prize. Judge Marshall remarked on the trial that there 
was no such instance in record of rapid firing as that of the Grampus. He 
said it was proven in the court below that the Grampus fired at the flash of 
the Panchita’s gun, purposely confounding the musket shot with the broad- 
side, and that the balls of the Grampus took effect first. Congress subsequently 
passed an act indemnifying Gregory for his expenses in defending the suit. 
Three or four years after the war of 1812, before the jealousy and bitterness 
that had been rankling in the minds of Englishmen and Americans ever since 
its termination had passed away, a frigate of which Gregory was executive 
officer was lying in the harbor of Rio Janeiro. There were several English 
men-of-war in port, and the older officers were careful to prevent collisions 
between the sailors of the different ships. One fine day the gunners of a 
British ship of the line and a frigate got permission to exercise the great guns 
by firing ata mark. A large hogshead or other cask was anchored at a suit- 
able distance, about two miles off, and the frigate and seventy-four were both 
blazing away at it. Some half a dozen shots had been fired by each, and the 
mark had not been hit. With the aid of a glass it could be seen that some of 
the balls fell near it, while others fell short or struck a long way off. There 


. . e . 
were a large number of ships in port, and the gunnery practice attracted gen- 


eral attention, and many sarcastic comments were made upon the unskilful 
firing of John Bull. The Yankee sailors were much excited, and their own 
superior gunnery was loudly asserted. Meantime the firing was continued, 
and with a similar result. At last one of the experts of the frigate, unable to 
control himself, implored Mr. Gregory to let him have one crack at the barrel. 
He was sternly rebuked and ordered to quarters. The fellow was a long- 
limbed, powerful Vermonter, an old tar, but with much of his mother habits 
and peculiarities hanging about him. Returning to his messmates, he swore 
with outlandish oaths that it was a shame he couldn't give ‘“* them Britishers a 
lesson.” Presently he inquired of the lieutenant how much it would cost for 
one shot at the eask. “Such a flogging as you have long deserved,” said Mr. 
Gregory. “Anything else, sir?” inquired Jonathan, as he turned away, In 
less than a minute, ‘* bang” went a long thirty-two, and the British mark was 
knocked all to pieces. Mr. Gregory at once ordered the man under arrest, and 
sent him on board the English frigate with a note explaining the matter, 
There was great excitement on board the ship. The Yankee gunner was 
egmplimented for the accuracy of his shot, the British sailors were reproached 
for their clumsy shooting, and the Vermonter returned to his vessel filled with 


grog and with ten guineas in his pocket. 
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In 1828 Mr. Gregory, then a master commandant, a grade now unknown 
in the service, but which was an intermediate rank between Post Captain and 
lieutenant, was ordered to command the Hellas on her voyage to Greece, a 
frigate presented by the United States to the Greeks, who had revolted against 
the Mussulman, and were pretending to fight for an independent existence. 
The sympathy of the civilized world had been aroused in behalf of the Greeks, 
and the American people urged our Government to render them efficient assist- 
ance. The Administration was not satisfied in respect to the results of the 
quarrel, and it was difficult to obtain reliable information as to the resources 
of the country and the means of the people to continue the struggle. Henry 
R. Storrs, then Chairman of the Naval Committee of the House, suggested to 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Southard, that Mr. Gregory should be instructed 
to look into the condition of Greece and ascertain whether there was reason to 
expect that the power of Turkey could be successfully resisted. Mr. Southard 
knew Gregory as a gallant seaman and an accomplished officer, but he had no 
accurate appreciation of his general ability or his fitness for a task so responsi- 
ble, requiring the qualities of a statesman for its adequate discharge, and he 
declined to comply with the request of Mr. Storrs. That gentleman knew 
Gregory well, and being confident that he was fully competent for the under- 
taking, represented the case to Mr. Adams, who directed that the suggestion 
should be acted upon. 

After delivering the Hellas to the Grecian authorities, Gregory made a 
careful examination of the conditicn of the country, the character of the peo- 
ple, and their means to maintain the contest against their oppressors; and on 
his return he made an elaborate report, exhibiting se much intelligence, re- 
search, insight, and philosophical knowledge, as to astonish both Mr. Storrs 
and Mr. Adams. Gregory was highly complimented by the President, who 
pronounced his report a most valuable document, worthy of an experienced 
and far-sighted statesman. 


Great events often depend upon circumstances trivial in their nature and of 
no apparent importance. The fate of a nation may turn upon what is regarded 
as the merest accident, without significance or effect of any kind. Take the 
ease of Texas, in the crisis of her existence, by way of illustration : The battle 
of San Jacinto had so broken the aggressive power of Mexico that Houston 
and his gallant associates found themselves in a situation to maintain, tempo- 
rarily at least, the independence of the young republic. But their resources 
were limited, the population of the country small and widely scattered, and 
the prospect of establishing a permanent and self-sustaining government pre- 
carious and remote. The great powers looked with doubt and suspicion upon 
the. struggles of a handfut of adventurers. The primary object was to obtain 
the recognition of the independence of Texas, and the means of defending the 
country against the invasion of Mexico. General Hamilton of South Carolina 


and Judge Barnby of Kentucky were engaged to visit England and solicit her 
. . e 


good offices in behalf of the extemporized republic. They were instructed to 
make the best representation possible of the.condition and resources of the 
country, to request the acknowledgment of its independence, and to apply for 
a loan, which her pressing necessities had rendered indispensable. The com- 
missioners were accomplished and sagacious men, of chivalrous bearing, en- 
thusiastic believers in the future of Texas, and confident that with timely ag- 
sistance the foundation of an empire might be securely laid. 

But they were met in London by obstacles apparently insurmountable. 
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Texas was comparatively unknown to the British ministry. The relations of 
England and Mexico were of a not unfriendly character. The intercourse of _ 
the two countries was not extensive or of great commercial importance, but 


Her Majesty had a representative at the city of Mexico, and the usual forms of 
diplomacy were observed by the two governments. Hence the application of 
the commissioners smacked of presumption, more especially as they could 
furnish no satisfactory evidence that Texas had the means of sustaining herself 
against her more powerful neighbor, from whose tyranny she was but partially 
emancipated. Still the glowing account given of the resources of the country, 
and the predictions of her future greatness, created much interest in London, 
The commissioners were zealous and sanguine. They painted the country as 
abounding in all the elements of national wealth. They represented her vast 
capacity for the production of cotton, and set forth the advantages that England 
might derive from encouraging the infant republic. Great Britain is prover. 
bially cautious and reserved, and naturally hesitated about taking the initiative 
in introducing Texas to the family of nations. 

But Hamilton and Barnby were resolute and persevering, and ministers so 
far yielded to their persuasions as to send out an agent charged with the re- 
sponsibility of reporting upon the condition and prospects of the country aftei 
a personal examination. The gentleman selected was a fine dashing young 
fellow named Elliot, the younger son of a nobleman. He had been employed 
in a diplomatic capacity at one of the inferior courts on the Continent, where 
he had acquitted himself to the satisfaction of the Government. There was an 
implied promise of the recognition of Texas in case of a favorable report from 
Elliot; and the commissioners had encouraging assurances of procuring a loan 
in that contingency. ‘They returned elated at their partial success, and the in- 
telligence thereof was received with great joy in Texas. 

General Houston, President of the republic, was one of the most perfeet 
specimens of manly beauty to be seen in the country. He was considerably 
upward of six feet in height, as straight as an arrow, of symmetrical propor- 
tions, and as graceful in his movements as a panther. He had a finely turned 
head and shoulders, and their easy play was wonderful to behold. He affected 
« picturesque and rather theatrical style of costume; but what in an ordinary 
man would have been foppishness and affectation, his great personal advan- 
tages rendered natural, proper, and becoming. In anticipation of the visit of 
Elliot, he had ordered a magnificent velvet robe from New York—a sort of re- 
gal garment, that set off his masculine attractions in a splendid manner, but 
which would have brought ridicule and derision upon almost any other man. 
It is well known that Houston, although perfectly temperate in the latter part 
of his life, was at one time addicted to intemperance. He was not an habitual 
drinker, but occasionally indulged in fearful excesses; and when Elliot arrived 
in Houston, then the capital of Texas, he was in the midst of one of his worst 
drunken orgies. In fact he was lying in the gutter in a state of helpless intox- 
ication. But Hamilton and Barnby were equal to the emergency. They re- 
ceived the envoy with becoming respect, conducting him to the hotel with suit- 
able ceremony. He was there informed that the President, General Houston, 
had been unexpectedly called to Washington, about a hundred miles up the 
country, on indispensable business, but would be back in a day or two. 
Awaiting his return, they would show the envoy what was to be seen at the 
capital, and endeavor to make him comfortable. Meantime the General was 
taken to the house of a friend, bathed, cleansed, and fumigated; and as he had 


wonderful powers of recuperation, he appeared, renovated and refreshed, in 
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less than twenty-four hours, and mounting his gorgeous velvet robe, gave au- 
dience to the British envoy, looking like a monarch of the Lower Empire. ‘The 
effect was electrical. Elliot was carried away by the affability and dignity of 
the President. He could hardly express the admiration with which he was in- 
spired. ‘Why, gentlemen,” said he, addressing the commissioners, ‘*I have 
never seen a man of such commanding, majestic presence. He puts one at his 
ease atonce. His description of the country was eloquent and impressive, carry- 
ing conviction in every word. I should consider myself faithless to my duty 
if I did not recommend the immediate recognition of your independence, and 
I can assure you all the money you want as soon as my report is presented.” 

And he performed all he had promised. Texas was acknowledged as an 
independent nation, and borrowed half a million sterling; and thus the ques- 
tion was settled adversely to the pretensions of Mexico. 

Suppose Elliot had stumbled upon Houston as he lay in the gutter? 


CHUNDER ALIS WIFE, 
FROM THE HINDOSTANEE, 


66 | AM poor,”’ said Chunder Ali, while the Mandarin above him 
: Frowned in supercilious anger at the dog who dared to speak, 
*¢T am friendless and a Hindoo: such a one meets few to love him 
Here in China, where the Hindoo finds the truth alone is weak. 
I have naught to buy your justice ; were I wise I had not striven: 
Speak your judgment ; ’’ and he crossed his arms and bent his quivering face. 


Heard he then the unjust sentence: all his goods and gold were given 
To another, and he stood alone, a beggar in the place. 


And the man who bought the judgment looked with triumph and derision 
At the cheated Hindoo merchant; then he rubbed his hands and smiled 

At the whispered gratulation of his friends and at the vision 

Of the more than queenly dower for Ahmeer, his only child. 

Fair Ahmeer, who of God’s creatures was the only one who loved him 
She, the diamond of his treasures, the one lamb within his fold, 

She whose voice, like her dead mother’s, was the only pow’r that moved him- 
She would praise the skill that gained her all this Hindoo’s silk and gold. 
And the old man thanked Confucius, and the judge, and him who pleaded. 
But why falls this sudden silence? why does each one hold his breath? 
Every eye turns on the Hindoo, who before was all unheeded, 

And in wond’ring expectation all the court grows still as death. 


Not alone stood Chunder Ali: by his side Ahmeer was standing, 
And his brown hand rested lightly on her shoulder as he smiled 
At the sweet young face turned toward him. Then the father’s voice, commanding, 
Bade his daughter fiercely to him from the dog whose touch defiled. 
But she moved not, and she looked not at her father or the others 
As she answered, with her eyes upon the Hindoo’s noble face : 
** Nay, my father, he defiles not; this kind arm above all others 
Is my choosing, and forever by his side shall be my place. 
When you knew not, his dear hand had given many a sweet love-token, 
He had gathered all my heartstrings and had bound them round his life ; 
Yet you tell me he defiles me: nay, my father, you have spoke 
In your anger, and not knowing I was Chunder Ali’s wife.” 
J. Borie O'Rettty, 
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EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


By Antuony TROLLOPE, 


CHAPTER XLV. 


THE JOURNEY TO LONDON. 


\ HEN we left Lady Eustace alone 

in her bedroom at the Carlisle 
hotel after the discovery of the robbery, 
she had very many cares upon her mind. 
The necklace was, indeed, safe under her 
pillow in the bed ; but when all the peo- 
ple were around her—her own friends, 
and the police, and they who were con- 
cerned with the inn—she had not told 
them that it was so, but had allowed 
them to leave her with the belief that the 
diamonds had gone with the box. Even 
at this moment, as she knew well, steps 
were being taken to discover the thieves, 
and to make public the circumstances of 
the robbery. Already, no doubt, the fact 
that her chamber had been entered in the 
night, and her jewel-box withdrawn, was 
known to the London police officers. In 
such circumstances how could she now 
tell the truth? But it might be that al- 
ready had the thieves been taken. In 
that case would not the truth be known, 
even though she should not tell it? 
she thought fora while that she would 
get rid of the diamonds altogether, so that 
no one should know aught of them. If 
she could only think of a place fit for such 
purpose, she would so hide them that no 
human ingenuity could discover them. 
Let the thieves say what they might, her 
word would, in such case, be better than 
that of the thieves. She would declare 
that the jewels had been in the box when 
the box was taken. The thieves would 
swear that the box had been empty. She 
would appeal to the absence of the dia- 
monds, and the thieves—who would be 
known as thieves—would be supposed, 
even by their own friends and associates, 
to have disposed of the diamonds before 
they had been taken. There would be a 
mystery in all this, and a cunning clever- 
ness, the idea of which had in itself a cer- 
tain charm for Lizzie Eustace. She would 
have all the world at a loss. Mr. Cam- 
perdown could do nothing further to ha- 
rass her; and would have been, so far, 


Then. 


overcome. She would be saved from the 
feeling of public defeat in the affair of the 
necklace, which would be very dreadful 
to her. Lord Fawn might probably be 
again at her feet. And in all the fuss 
and rumor which such an affair would 
make in London, there would be nothing 
of which she need be ashamed. She liked 
the idea, and she had grown to be very 
sick of the necklace. 

But what should she do with it? It 
was, at this moment, between her fingers 
beneath the pillow. Ifshe were minded, 
and she thought she was so minded, to 
get rid of it altogether, the sea would be 
the place. Could she make up her mind 
absolutely to destroy so large a property, 
it would be best for her to have recourse 
to ** her own broad waves,’’ as she called 
them even to herself. It was within the 
“friendly depths of her own rock-girt 
ocean ’’ that she should find a grave for 
her great trouble. But now her back 
was to the sea, and she could hardly insist 
on returning to Portray without exciting 
a suspicion that might be fatal to her. 

And then might it not be possible to 
get altogether quit of the diamonds and 
yet to retain the power of future posses- 
sion? She knew that she was running 
into debt, and that money would, some 
day, be much needed. Her acquaintance 
with Mr. Benjamin, the jeweller, was a 
fact often present to her mind. She 
might not be able to get ten thousand 
pounds from Mr. Benjamin; but if she 
could get eight, or six, or even five, how 
pleasant would it be! If she could put 
away the diamonds for three or four 
years, if she could so hide them that no 
human eyes could see them till she should 
again produce them to the light, surely, 
after so long an interval, they might be 
made available! But where should be 
found such hiding-place? She under- 
stood well how great was the peril while 
the necklace was in her own immediate 
keeping. Any accident might discover 
it, and if the slightest suspicion were 


aroused, the police would come upon her 


with violence and discover it. But surely 
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there must be some such hiding-place, if 
only she could think of it! Then her 
mind reverted to all the stories she had 
ever heard of mysterious villanies. There 
must be some way of accomplishing this 
thing, if she could only bring her mind to 
work upon it exclusively. A hole dug 
deep into the ground ; would not that be 
the place? But then, where should the 
hole be dug? In what spot should she 
trust the earth? If anywhere, it must be 
at Portray. But now she was going from 
Portray to London. It seemed to her to 
be certain that she could dig no hole in 
London that would be secret to herself. 
Nor could she trust herself, during the 
hour or two that remained to her, to find 
such a hole in Carlisle. 

What she wanted was a friend ; some 
one that she could trust. But she had no 
such friend. She could not dare to give 
the jewels up to Lord George. So tempted, 
would not any Corsair appropriate the 
treasure? And if, as might be possible, 
she were mistaken about him and he was 
no Corsair, then would he betray her to 
the police. She thought of all her dearest 
friends, Frank Greystock, Mrs. Carbuncle, 
Lucinda, Miss Maenulty, even of Pa- 
tience Crabstick, but there was no friend 
whom trust. Whatever she 
did she must do alone! She began to fear 
that the load of thought required would 
be more than she could bear. One thing, 
however, was certain to her: she could 
not now venture to tell them all that the 
necklace was in her possession, and that 
the stolen box had been empty. 

Thinking of all this, she went to sleep, 
still holding the packet tight between her 
fingers, and in this position was awakened 
at about ten by a knock at the door from 
her friend Mrs. Carbuncle. Lizzie jump- 
ed out of bed, and admitted her friend, 
admitting also Patience Crabstick. ‘* You 
had better get up now, dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. ‘* We are all going to break- 
fast.”’ Lizzie declared herself to be so 
fluttered that she must have her break- 
fast up stairs. No one was to wait for 
her. Crabstick would go down and fetch 
for her a cup of tea, and just a morsel of 
something to eat. ‘* You can’t be sur- 
prised that I shouldn’t be quite myself,’’ 
said Lizzie. 

Mrs. Carbuncle’s surprise did not run 
at all in that direction. Both Mrs. Car- 
buncle and Lord George had been aston- 


she could 
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ished to find how well she bore her loss. 
Lord George gave her credit for real 
bravery. Mrs. Carbuncle suggested, in a 
whisper, that perhaps she regarded the 
theft as an easy way out of a lawsuit. 
**T suppose you know, George, they 
would have got it from her.’? Then Lord 
George whistled, and, in another whisper, 
declared that, if the little adventure had 
all been arranged by Lady Eustace herself 
with the view of getting the better of Mr. 
Camperdown, his respect for that lady 
would be very greatly raised. ‘*If,’’ said 
Lord George, ** it turns out that she has 
had a couple of brayos in her pay, like an 
old Italian marquis, I shall think very 
highly of herindeed.”? This-had occurred 
before Mrs. Carbuncle came up to Lizzie’s 
room ; but neither of them for a moment 
suspected that the necklace was still 
within the hotel. 

The box had been found, and a portion 
of the fragments were brought into the 
room while the party were still at break- 
fast. Lizzie was not in the room, but the 
news was at once taken up to her by 
Crabstick, together with a pheasant’s 
wing and some buttered toast. In a re- 
cess beneath an archway running under 
the railroad, not distant from the hotel 
above a hundred and fifty yards, the iron 
box had been found. It had been forced 
open, so said the sergeant of police, with 
tools of the finest steel, peculiarly made 
for such purpose. 
was quite sure that the thing had been 
done by London men who were at the 
very top of their trade. It was manifest 
that nothing had been spared. 
tion of the party must have been known 
to them, and probably one of the adven- 
turers had travelled in the same train 
with them. And the very doors of the 
bedroom in the hotel had been measured 
by the man who had cut out the bolt. 
The sergeant of police was almost lost in 
admiration; but the superintendent of 
police, whom Lord George saw more than 
once, was discreet and silent. To the 
superintendent of police it was by no 
means sure that Lord George himself 
might not be fond of diamonds. Of a 
suspicion flying so delightfully high as 
this, he breathed no word to any one; 
but simply suggested that he should like 
to retain the companionship of one of the 
party. If Lady Eustace could dispense 
with the services of the tall footman, the 


The sergeant of police 


Every mo- 
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tall footman might be found useful at 
Carlisle. It was arranged, therefore, 
that the tall footman should remain ; and 
the tall footman did remain, though not 
with his own consent. 

The whole party, including Lady Eus- 
tace herself and Patience Crabstick, were 
called upon to give their evidence to the 
Carlisle magistrates before they could 
proceed to London. ‘This Lizzie did, hay- 
ing the necklace at that moment locked 
up in her desk at the inn. The diamonds 
were supposed to be worth ten thousand 
There was to be a lawsuit 
about them. She did not for a moment 
doubt that they were her property. She 
had been very careful about the diamonds 
because of the lawsuit. Fearing that 
Mr. Camperdown might wrest them from 
her possession, she had caused the iron 
She had last seen the 
diamonds on the evening before her de- 
parture from Portray. She had then her- 
self locked them up, and she now pro- 
duced the key. The lock was still so far 
uninjured that the key would turn it. 
That was her evidence. Crabstick, with 
a good deal of reticence, supported her 
She had seen the diamonds, no 
She 


pounds. 


box to be made. 


mistress. 
doubt, but had not seen them often. 
had seen them down at Portray, but not 
for ever so long. Crabstick had very lit- 
tle to say about them; buat the clever 
superintendent was by no means sure that 
Crabstick did not know more than she 
said. Mrs. Carbuncle and Lord George 
had also seen the diamonds at Portray. 
There was no doubt whatever as to the 
diamonds having been in the iron box; 
nor was there, said Lord George, any 
doubt but that this special necklace had 
acquired so much public notice from the 
fact of the threatened lawsuit, as might 
make its circumstances and value known 
to London thieves. The tall footman was 
not examined, but was detained by the 
police under a remand given by the mag- 
istrates. 

Much information as to what had been 
done oozed out in spite of the precautions 
of the discreet superintendent. The wires 
had been put into operation in every di- 
rection, and it had been discovered that 
one man whom nobody knew had left the 
down mail train at Annan, and another at 
Dumfries. These men had taken tickets 
by the train leaving Carlisle between four 
and five a.m., and were supposed to have 
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been the two thieves. It had been nearly 
seven before the theft had been discovered, 
and by that time not only had the men 
reached the towns named, but had had time 
to make their way back again or further 
on into Scotland. At any rate, for the 
present, all trace of them was lost. The 
sergeant of police did not doubt but that 
one of these men was making his way up to 
London with the necklace in his pocket. 
This was told to Lizzie by Lord George ; 
and though she was awe-struck by the 
danger of her situation, she nevertheless 
did feel some satisfaction in remembering 
that she and she only held the key of the 
mystery. And then as to those poor 
thieves! What must have been their 
consternation when they found, after all 
the labor and perils of the night, that the 
box contained no diamonds—that the trea- 
sure was not there, and that they were 
nevertheless bound to save themselves by 
flight and stratagem from the hands of the 
Lizzie, as she thought of this, 
What a 
among the 


police! 
almost pitied the poor thieves. 
consternation there would be 
Camperdowns and Garnetts, among the 


Mopuses and Benjamins, when the news 
was heard in London. Lizzie almost en- 
joyed it. As her mind went on making 
fresh 
desire of increasing the mystery took pos- 


schemes on the subject, a morbid 


session of her. She was quite sure that 
nobody knew her secret, and that nobody 
as yet could even guess it. There was 
great danger, but there might be delight 
and even profit if she could safely disp: se 
of the jewels before suspicion against her- 
self should be aroused. She could under- 
stand that a rumor should get to the po- 
lice that the box had been empty, even if 
the thieves were not taken; but such 
rumor would avail nothing if she could 
only dispose of the diamonds. As she 
first thought of all this, the only plan 
hitherto suggested to herself would re- 
quire her immediate return to Portray. 
If she were at Portray she could find a 
spot in which she could bury the neck- 
lace. But she was obliged to allow her- 
self now to be hurried up to London. 
When she got into the train the little par- 
cel was in her desk, and the key of her 
desk was fastened round her neck. 

They had secured a department for 
themselves from Carlisle to London, and of 
course filled fourseats. ‘* As [I amalive,’’ 
said Lord George as soon as the train had 
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left the station, ‘‘ that head policeman 
thinks that Iam the thief.”’ Mrs. Car- 
buncle laughed. Lizzie protested that 
this was absurd. Lucinda declared that 
such a suspicion would be vastly amusing. 
‘It’s a fact,’? continued Lord George. 
**T can see it in the fellow’s eye, and I 
feel it to be a compliment. They are so 
very ‘cute that they delight in suspicions. 
I remember when the altar-plate was 
stolen from Barchester cathedral some 
years ago, a splendid idea occurred to one 
of the police that the bishop had taken 
it.” 

** Really?” asked Lizzie. 

*©Oh, yes—really. I don’t doubt but 
that there is already a belief in some of 
their minds that you have stolen your 
own diamonds for the sake of getting the 
better of Mr. Camperdown.”’ 

** But what could I do with’them if I 
had?’ asked Lizzie. 

** Sell them, of course. 

a market for such goods.”’ 

‘* But who would buy them?”’ 

‘*1f you have been so clever, Lady Eu- 
stace, I'll find a purchaser for them. 
One would have to goa good distance to 
do it—and there would be some expense. 
But the thing could be done. Vienna, | 
should think, would be about the place.”’ 

‘* Very well, then,’ said Lizzie. ‘‘ You 
won’t be surprised if Lask you to take 
Then they all 


There is always 


the journey for me.” 
laughed, and were very much amused. 


It was quite agreed among them that Liz- 
zie bore her loss very well. 
‘*1 shouldn't care the least for losing 


said Lizzie, ‘* only that Florian 
They have been such a 


them,”’ 
gave them to me. 
yexation to me that to be without them 
will be a comfort.’’ Her desk had been 
brought into the carriage, and was now 
used as a foot-stool in place of the box 
which was gone. 

They arrived at Mrs. Carbuncle’s house 
in Hertford street quite late, between ten 
and eleven ; buta note had beensent from 
Lizzie to her cousin Frank’s address from 
the Euston Square station by a commis- 
sionnaire. Indeed, two notes were sent— 
one to the House of Commons, and the 
other to the Grosvenor Hotel. ‘* My 
necklace has been stolen. Come to me 
early to-morrow at Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
house, No. — Hertford street.’’ And he 
did come, before Lizzie was up. Crab- 
stick brought her mistress word that Mr. 
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Greystock was in the parlor soon after 
nine o’clock. Lizzieagain hurried on her 
clothes so that she might see her cousin, 
taking care as she did, so that though her 
toilet might betray haste, it should not 
be other than charming. And as she 
dressed she endeavored to come to some 
conclusion. Would it not be best for her 
that she should tell everything to her cou- 
sin, and throw herself upon his mercy, 
trusting to his ingenuity to extricate her 
from her difficulties? She had been think- 
ing of her position almost through the en- 
tire night, and had remembered that at 
Carlisle she had committed perjury. She 
had sworn that the diamonds had been left 
by her in the box. And should they be 
found with her, it might be that they 
would put her in jail for stealing then. 
Little merey could she expect from Mr. 
Camperdown should she fall into that 
gentleman’s hands! But Frank, if she 
would even yet tell him everything hon- 
estly, might probably save her. 

‘* What is this about the diamonds?” 
he asked as soon as he saw her. She had 
flown almost into his arms as though car- 
ried there by the excitement of the mo- 
ment. ‘* You don’t really mean that they 
have been stolen? ”’ 

‘61 do, Frank.”’ 

** On the journey?” 

** Yes, Frank—at the inn at Carlisle.’ 

** Box and all?’? Then she told him 
the whole story—not the true story, but 
the story as it was believed by all the 
world. She found it to be impossible to 
tell him the true story. ‘* And the box 
was broken open, and left in the street? ’’ 

** Under an archway,”’ said Lizzie. 

** And what do the police think?’’ 

**T don’t know what they think. Lord 
George says that they believe he is the 
thief.”’ 

‘“*He knew of them,”’ 
though he imagined that the suggestion 


, 


said Frank, as 


was not altogether absurd. 

** Oh, yes—he knew of them.’ 

** And what is to be done? ”’ 

*“*T don’t know. I’ve sent for you to tell 
me.’’ Then Frank averred that informa- 
tion should be immediately given to Mr. 
Camperdown. He 
Mr. Camperdown, and would also see the 
head of the London police. He did not 
doubt but that all the circumstances were 
already known in London at the police 
office ; but it might be well that he should 


would himself call on 
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see the officer. He was acquainted with 
the gentleman, and might perhaps learn 
something. Lizzie at once acceded, and 
Frank went direct to Mr. Camperdown’s 
offices. ‘If I had lost ten thousand 
pounds in that way,’’ said Mrs, Carbun- 
cle, ** I think L should have broken my 
heart.”’ Lizzie felt that her heart was 
bursting rather than being broken, be- 
cause the ten thousand pounds’ worth of 
diamonds was not really lost. 


CHAPTER XLVL. 
LUCY MORRIS IN BROOK STREET. 


Lucy Morris went to Lady Linlithgow 
early in October, and was still with Lady 
Linlithgow when Lizzie Eustace returned 
to London in January. During these 
three months she certainly had not been 
happy. In the first place, she had not 
once seen her lover. This had aroused no 
anger or suspicion in her bosom against 
him, because the old countess had told her 
that she would have no lover come to the 
house, and that, above all, she would not 
allow a young man with whom she her- 
self was connected to come in that guise 
to her companion. ‘‘ From all I hear,’’ 
said Lady Linlithgow, ‘it’s not at all 
likely to bea match; and at any rate it 
can’t go on here.’’ Lucy thought that 
she would be doing no more than stand- 
ing up properly for her lover by asserting 
her conviction that it would be a match ; 
and she did assert it bravely; but she 
made no petition for his presence, and 
hore that trouble bravely. In the next 
place, Frank was not a satisfactory corre- 
spondent. He did write to her occasion- 
ally ; and he wrote also to the old countess 
immediately on his return to town from 
Bobsborough a letter which was intended 
as an answer to that which she had writ- 
ten to Mrs. Greystock. What wassaid in 
that letter Lucy never knew; but she did 
know that Frank’s few letters to herself 
were not full and hearty—were not such 
thorough-going love-letters as lovers 
write to each other when they feel unlim- 
ited satisfaction in the work. She excus- 
ed him, telling herself that he was over- 


worked, that with his double trade of 


legislator and lawyer he could hardly be 

expected to write letters, that ‘men, in re- 

spect of letter-writing, are not as women 

are, and the like; but still there grew at 
q 
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her heart a little weed of care, which from 
week to week spread its noxious, heavy- 
scented leaves, and robbed her of her joy- 
ousness. To be loved by her lover, and 
to feel that she was his, to have a lover of 
her own to whom she could thoroughly 
devote herself, to be conscious that she 
was one of those happy women in the 
world who find a mate worthy of worship 
as well as love—this to her was so great a 
joy that even the sadness of her present 
position could not utterly depress her. 
From day to day she assured herself that 
she did not doubt and would not doubt— 
that there was no cause for doubt; that 
she would herself be base were she to 
admit any shadow of suspicion, But yet 
his absence, and the shortness of those 
little notes, which came perhaps once & 
fortnight, did tell upon her in opposition 
to her own convictions. Each note as it 
came was answered—-instantly ; but she 
would not write except when the notes 
came. She would not seem to reproach 
him by writing oftener than he wrote. 
When he had given her so much, and she 
had nothing but her confidence to give in 
return, would she stint him in that? 
There can be no love, she said, without 
confidence, and it was the pride of her 
heart to love him. 

The circumstances of her present life 
were desperately weary to her. She could 
hardly understand why it was that Lady 
Linlithgow should desire her presence. 
She was required to do nothing. She had 
no duties to perform, and, as it seemed to 
her, was of no use to any one. The 
countess would not even allow her to be 
of ordinary service in the house. Lady 
Linlithgow, as she had said of herself, 
poked her own fires, carved her own meat, 
lit her own candles, opened and shut the 
doors for herself, wrote her own letters, 
and did not even like to have books read 
to her. She simply chose to have some 
one sitting with her to whom she could 
speak and make little cross-grained, sar- 
eastic, and ill-natured remarks. There 
was no company at the house in Brook 
street, and when the countess herself went 
out, she went out alone. Even when she 
had a cah to go shopping, or to make calls, 
she rarely asked Luey to go with her; 
and was. benevolent chiefly in this—that 
if Luey chose to walk round the square or 
as far as the park, her ladyship’s maid 
was allowed to accompany her for protec- 
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tion. Poor Lucy often told herself that 
such a life would be unbearable, were it 
not for the supreme satisfaction she had in 
remembering her lover. And then the 
arrangement had been made only for six 
months. She did not feel quite assured 
of her fate at the end of those six months, 
but she believed that there would come to 
her a residence in a sort of outer garden 
to that sweet Elysium in which she was to 
pass her life. The Elysium would be 
Frank’s house ; and the outer garden was 
the deanery at Bobsborough. 

Twice during the three months Lady 
Fawn, with two of the girls, came to call 
upon her. On the first occasion she was 
unluckily out, taking advantage of the 
protection of her ladyship’s maid in get- 
ting a little air. Lady Linlithgow had 
also been away, and Lady Fawn had seen 
noone. Afterwards, both Lucy and her 
ladyship were found at home, and Lady 
Fawn was full of graciousness and affec- 
tion. ‘I dare say you’ve got something 


to say to each other,’’ said Lady Linlith- 
gow, *‘ and I'll go away.” 

‘* Pray don’t let us disturb you,”’ said 
Lady Fawn. 

‘You'd only abuse me if I didn’t,” 


said Lady Linlithgow. 

As soon as she was gone Lucy rushed 
into her friend’s arms. ‘‘ It is so nice to 
see you again !"” 

** Yes, my dear, isn’t it? 
before, you know.”’ 

**You have been so good to me! To 
see you again is like the violets and prim- 
roses.”’ She was crouching close to Lady 
Fawn, with her hand in that of her friend 
Lydia. ‘* I haven’t a word to say against 
Lady Linlithgow, but it is like winter 
here, after dear Richmond.”’ 

** Well, we think we’re prettier at 

tichmond,’’ said Lady Fawn. 

‘There were such hundreds of things 
to do there,” said Lucy. ‘* After all, 
what a comfort it is to have things to 
do.”’ 

‘‘Why did you come away?’’ said 
Lydia. 

‘“*Oh, I was obliged. You mustn't 
scold me now that you have come to see 
me,”’ 

There were a hundred things to be said 
about Fawn Court and the children, anda 
hundred more things about Lady Linlith- 
gow and Bruton street. Then, at lasi, 
Lady Fawn asked the one important ques- 


I did come 
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tion. ‘* And now, my dear, what about 
Mr. Greystock ?”* 

** Oh, [don’t know; nothing particular, 
Lady Fawn. It’s just as it was, and [ 
am—dquite satisfied.’’ 

** You see him sometimes.’ 

** No, never. I have not seen him since 
the last time he came down to Richmond. 
Lady Linlithgow doesn’t allow—follow- 
ers.’’ There was a pleasant little spark 
of laughter in Lucy’s eye as she said this, 
which would have told to any bystander 
the whole story of the affection which ex- 
isted between her and Lady Fawn. 

‘* That’s very ill-natured,’’ said Lydia. 

** And he’s a sort of cousin, too,”’ said 
Lady Fawn. 

**That’s just the reason why,’’ said 
Lucy, explaining. ‘‘ Of course Lady Lin- 
lithgow thinks that her sister's nephew 
can do better than marry her companion. 
It’s a matter of course she should think 
so.. What I am most afraid of is that the 
dean and Mrs. Greystock should think so 
too.’’ 

No doubt the dean and Mrs. Greystock 
would think so. Lady Fawn was very 
sure of that. Lady Fawn was one of the 
best women breathing, unselfish, mother- 
ly, affectionate, appreciative, and never 
happy unless she was doing good to some- 
body. It was her nature to be soft, and 
kind, and beneficent. But she knew very 
well that if she had had a son, a second 
son, situated as was Frank Greystock, she 
would not wish him to marry a,girl with- 
out a penny, who was forced to earn her 
bread by being a governess. The sacrifice 
on Mr. Greystock’s part would, in her es- 
timation, be so great, that she did not be- 
lieve that it would be made. Wouoman- 
like, she regarded the man as being so 
much more important than the woman 
that she could not think that Frank Grey- 
stock would devote himself simply to such 
a one as Lucy Morris. Had Lady Fawn 
been asked which was the better creature 
of the two, her late governess or the rising 
barrister who had declared himself to be 
that governess’s lover, she would have 
said that no man could be better than 
Lucy. She knew Lucy’s worth and good- 
ness so well that she was ready herself to 
do any act of friendship on behalf of one 
so sweet and excellent. For herself and 
her girls Lucy was a companion and friend 
in every way satisfactory. But was it 
probable that a man of the world, suchas 
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was Frank Greystock, a rising man, a 
member of Parliament, one who, as every- 
body knew, was especially in want of 
money—was it probable that such a man as 
this would make her his wife just because 
she was good, and worthy, and sweet- 
natured? Nodoubt the man had said that 
he would do so, and Lady Fawn’s fears be- 
trayed on her ladyship’s part a very bad 
opinion of men in general. It may seem 
to be a paradox to assert that such bad 
opinion sprung from the high idea which 
she entertained of the importance of men 
in general; but it was so. She had but 
one son, and of all her children he was the 
least worthy; but he was more important 
to her than all ler daughters. Between 
her own girls and Lucy she hardly made 
any difference; but when her son had 
chosen to quarrel with Lucy, it had been 
necessary to send Lucy to eat her meals 
up stairs. She could not believe that Mr. 
Greystock should think so much of such 
a little girl as to marry her. Mr. Grey- 
stock would xo doubt behave very badly 
in not doing so; but then men do so often 
behave very badly! And at the bottom 
of her heart she almost thought that they 
-might be excused for doing so. Accord- 
ing to her view of things, a man out in 
the world had so many things to think of, 
and was so very important, that he could 
hardly be expected to act at all times with 
truth and sincerity. 

Lucy had suggested that the dean and 
Mrs. Greystock would dislike the marriage, 
and upon that hint Lady Fawn spoke. 
‘* Nothing is settled, I suppose, as to 
where you are to go when the six months 
are over ?”’ 

‘* Nothing as yet, Lady Fawn.’ 

‘** They haven’t asked you to go to Bobs- 
borough ?”’ 

Lucy would have given the world not to 
blush as she answered, but she did blush. 
** Nothing is fixed, Lady Fawn.”’ 

‘¢ Something should be fixed, Lucy. It 
should be settled by this time, shouldn’t 
it, dear? What will you do without a 
home, if at the end of the six months 
Lady Linlithgow should say that she 
doesn’t want you any more?”’ 

Lucy certainly did not look forward to a 
condition in which Lady Linlithgow should 
be the arbitress of her destiny. The idea 
of staying with the countess was almost 
as bad to her as that of finding herself alto- 
gether homeless. She was still blushing, 
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feeling herself to be hot and embarrassed. 
But Lady Fawn sat waiting for an answer. 
To Lucy there was only one answer possi- 
ble. ‘* I will ask Mr, Greystock what I 
am to do.”? Lady Fawn shook her head. 
**You don’t believe in Mr. Greystock, 
Lady Fawn; but I do.”’ 

** My darling girl,” said her ladyship, 
making the special speech for the sake of 
making which she had travelled up from 
Richmond, ‘‘ it is not exactly a question 
of belief, but one of common prudence. 
No girl should allow herself to depend on 
a man before she is married to him. By 
doing so she will be apt to lose even his 
respect.”’ 

‘*T didn’t mean for money,”’ said Lucy, 
hotter than ever, with her eyes full of 
tears. 

** She should not be in any respect at 
his disposal till he has bound himself to 
her at the altar. You may believe me, 
Lucy, when [ tell you so. It is only be- 
cause I love you so that I say so.” 

**T know that, Lady Fawn.”’ 

‘* When your time here is over, just put 
@p your things and come back to Rich- 
mond. You need fear nothing with us. 
Frederic quite liked your way of parting 
with him at last, and all that little affair 
is forgotten. At Fawn Court you'll be 
safe; and you shall be happy, too, if we 
can make you happy. It’s the proper 
place for you.” 

** OF course you'll come,” said Diana 
Fawn. 

** You'll be the worst little thing in the 
world if you don’t,’’ said Lydia. ‘* We 
don’t know what to do without you. Do 
we, mamma?’’ 

**Lucy will please us all by coming 
back to her old home,” said Lady Fawn. 
The tears were now streaming down 
Lucy’s face, so that she was hardly able 
to say a word in answer to all this kind- 
ness. And she did not know what word 
to say. Were she to accept the offer made 
to her, and acknowledge that she could do 
nothing better than creep back under her 
old friend’s wing, would she not thereby 
be showing that she doubted her lover? 
But she could not go to the dean’s house 
unless the dean and his wife were pleased 
to take her; and, suspecting as she did 
that they would not be pleased, would it 
become her to throw upon her lover the 
burden of finding for her a home with 
people who did not want her? Had she 
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been welcome at Bobsborough, Mrs. Grey- 
stock would surely have so told her before 
this. ‘* You needn’t say a word, my 
dear,’’ said Lady Fawn. ‘‘ You'll come, 
and there’s an end of it.’’ 

** But you don’t want me any more,” 
said Lucy from amid her sobs. 

‘*That’s just all that you know about 
it,’ said Lydia. ‘*‘ We do want you— 
more than anything.”’ 

**I wonder whether 1 may come in 
now,’ said Lady Linlithgow, entering the 
room. As it was the countess’s own 
drawing-room, as it was now midwinter, 
and as the fire in the dining-room had 
been allowed, as was usual, to sink al- 
most to two hot coals, the request was not 
unreasonable. Lady Fawn was profuse in 
her thanks, and immediately began to ac- 
count for Lucy’s tears, pleading their dear 
friendship and their long absence, and 
poor Lucy’s emotional state of mind. 
Then she took her leave, and Lucy, as 
soon as she had been kissed by her friends 
outside the drawing-room door, took her- 
self to her bedroom and finished her tears 
in the cold. e 

‘* Have you heard the news?’’ said 


Lady Linlithgow to her companion about 


a month after this. Lady Linlithgow had 
been out, and asked the question immedi- 
ately on her return. Lucy, of course, had 
heard no news. ** Lizzie Eustace has just 
come back to London, and has had all ber 
jewels stolen on the road.”’ 

‘The diamonds?’’ asked Lucy with 
amaze. 

** Yes, the Eustace diamonds! And 
they didn’t belong to her any more than 
they did to you. ‘They’ve been taken any 
way, and from what | hear I shouldn’t be 
at all surprised if she had arranged the 
whole matter herself.’’ 

‘** Arranged that they should be stolen ?”’ 

** Just that, my dear. It would be the 
very thing for Lizzie Eustace todo. She’s 
clever enough for anything.” 

‘* But, Lady Linlithgow——"’ 

‘*T know all about that. Of course it 
would be very wicked, and if it were 
found out she’d be put in the dock and 
tried for her life. It is just what I ex- 
pect she'll come to some of these days. 
She has gone and got up a friendship with 
some disreputable people, and was trayel- 
ling with them. There was a man who 
calls himself Lord George de Bruce Car- 
ruthers. I know him, and can remember 
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when he was errand boy to a disreputable 
lawyerat Aberdeen.’’ This assertion was 
a falsehood on the part of the countess 
Lord George had never been an errand 
boy, and the Aberdeen lawyer—as pro- 
vincial Scotch lawyers go—had been by 
no means disreputable. ‘* I’m told that 
the police think that he has got them.”’ 

** Tow very dreadful ! ”’ 

“Yes; it’s dreadful enough. At any 
rate, men got into Lizzie’s room at night 
and took away the iron box and diamonds 
and all. It may be she was asleep at the 
time; but she’s one of those who pretty 
nearly always sleep with one eye open.” 

** She can’t be so bad as that, Lady Lin- 
lithgow.’’ ? 

‘** Perhaps not. We shall see. They 
had just begun a lawsuit about the dia- 
monds, to get them back. And then all 
at once they're stolen. It looks what the 
men call—tishy. I’m told that all the po- 
lice in London are up about it.”’ 

On the very next day who should come 
to Brook street but Lizzie Eustace her- 
self. She and her aunt had quarrelled, 
and they hated each other; but the old 
woman had called upon Lizzie, advising 
her, as the reader will perhaps remember, 
tu give up the diamonds, and now Lizzie‘ 
returned the visit. ‘* So you’re here, in- 
stalled in poor Macnulty’s place,’’ began 
Lizzie to her old friend, the countess at 
the moment being out of the room. 

‘*T am staying with your aunt for a few 
months as her companion. Is it true, 
Lizzie, that all your diamonds have been 
stolen?’’ Lizzie gave an account of the 
robbery, true in every respect except in 
regard to the contents of the box. Poor 
Lizzie had been wronged in that matter 
by the countess, for the robbery had been 
quite genuine. The man had opened her 
room and taken her box, and she had slept 
through it all. And then the broken box 
had been found, and was in the hands of 
the police, and was evidence of the fact. 

‘* People seem to think it possible,’’ said 
Lizzie, ** that Mr. Camperdown the law- 
yer arranged it all.’’ As this suggestion 
was being made, Lady Linlithgow came 
in, and then Lizzie repeated the whole 
story of the robbery. Though the aunt 
and niece were open and declared enemies, 
the present circumstances were so pecu- 
liar and full of interest, that conversation 
for a time almost amicable took place be- 


tween them. ‘** As the diamonds were so 
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valuable, I thought it right, Aunt Susan- 
na, to come and tell you myself.”’ 

‘* Tt’s very good of you, but I'd heard it 
already. 1 was telling Miss Morris yes- 
terday what very odd things there are be- 
ing said about it.” 

** Weren’t you very much frightened 
asked Lucy. 

** You see, my child, I knew nothing 
about it till it was all over. The man cut 
the bit out of the door in the most beauti- 
ful way, without my ever hearing the 
least sound of the saw.”’ 

** And you that sleep so light,” said the 
countess. 

‘** They say that perhaps something was 
put into the wine at dinner to make me 
sleep.”’ 

“Ah!” gjaculated the countess, who 
did not for a moment give up her own er- 
roneous suspicion ; ** very likely.’’ 

** And they do say these people can do 
things without making the slightest tittle 
of noise. At any rate the box was 
gone.”’ 

** And the diamonds?” asked Lucy. 

**Oh yes, of course. And now there 
is such a fuss about it! The police keep 
on coming to me almost every day.” 

** And what do the police think ?*’ ask- 
ot told that 


9. 


am 


‘ed Lady Linlithgow. 
they have their suspicions.”’ 

** No doubt they have their suspicions,” 
said Lizzie. 

** You travelled up with friends, I sup- 


; 


pose.’ 

**Oh yes, with Lord George de Bruce 
Carruthers; and with Mrs. Carbuncle, 
who is my particular friend, and with Lu- 
cinda Roanoke, who is just going to be 
married to Sir Griffin Tewett. We were 
quite a large party.” 

** And Macnulty?”’ 

*©No. I left Miss Macnulty at Portray 
with my darling. They thought he had 
better remain a little longer in Scotland.” 

‘© Ah, yes; perhaps Lord George de 
Bruce Carruthers does not care for babies. 
I can easily believe that. I wish Maenul- 
ly had been with you.”’ 

** Why do you wish that? ”’ said Lizzie, 
who already was beginning to feel that 
the countess intended, as usual, to make 
herself disagreeable. 

** She’s a stupid, dull, pig-headed crea- 
ture ; but one can believe what she says.”’ 

** And don’t you believe what I say?” 
demanded Lizzie. 
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‘**Tt’s all true, no doubt, that the dia- 
monds are gone.”’ 

** Indeed it is.”’ 

** But I don’t know much about Lord 
George de Bruce Carruthers.”’ 

** He’s the brother of a marquis, any- 
way,” said Lizzie, who thought that she 
might thus best answer the mother of 
Scotch earl. 

**T remember when he was plain George 
Carruthers, running about the streets of 
Aberdeen, and it was well with him when 
his shoes weren’t broken at the toes and 
down at heel. He earned his bread then, 
such as it was. Nobody knows how he 
gets itnow. Why does he call himself de 

Sruce, I wonder ?”’ 

‘* Because his godfathers and godmoth- 
ers gave him that name when he was 
made a child of Christ, and an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven,” said Lizzie, 
ever so pertly. 

**T don’t believe a bit of it.” 

‘«T wasn’t there to see, Aunt Susanna ; 
and therefore I can’t swear to it. That’s 
his name in all the peerages, and I sup- 
pose they ought to know.”’ 

‘* And what does Lord George de Bruce 
say about the diamonds? ’*’ 

Now it had come to pass that Lady Eus- 
tace herself did not feel altogether sure 
that Lord George had not had a hand in 
this robbery. It would have been a trick 
worthy of a genuine Corsair, to arrange 
and carry out such a scheme for the ap- 
propriation of so rich a spoil. A watch 
or a brooch would, of course, be beneath 
the notice of a good genuine Corsair—of a 
Corsair who was written down in the 
peerage as a marquis’s brother ; but dia- 
monds worth ten thousand pounds are not 
to be had every day. A Corsair must 
live, and if not by plunder rich as that, 
how then? If Lord George had con- 
cocted this little scheme, he would natu- 
rally be ignorant of the true event of the 
robbery till he should meet the humble 
executors of his design, and would, as 
Lizzie thought, have remained unaware 
of the truth till his arrival in London. 
That he had been ignorant of the truth 
during the journey was evident to her. 
But they had now been three days in Lon- 
don, during which she had seen him once. 
At that interview he had been sullen and 
almost cross, and had said next to nothing 
about the robbery. He made but one re- 
mark about it. ‘‘1 have told the chief 
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man here,’’ he said, ** that I shall be 
ready to give any evidence in my power 
when called upon. ‘Till then I shall take 
no further steps in the matter. I have 
been asked questions that should not have 
been asked.’’ in saying this he had used 
a tone which prevented further conversa- 
tion on the subject, but Lizzie, as she 
thought of it all, remembered his jocular 
remark, made in the railway carriage, as 
to the suspicion which had already been 
expressed on the matter in regard ‘to him- 
self, If he had been the perpetrator, and 
had then found that he had only stolen 
the box, how wonderful would be thie 
mystery! ‘* He hasn’t got anything to 
say,’’ replied Lizzie to the question of the 
countess. 

** And who is your Mrs. Carbuncle?”’ 
asked the old woman. 

‘“*A particular friend of mine with 
whom I am staying at present. You don’t 
go about a great deal, Aunt Linlithgow, 
but surely you must have met Mrs. Car- 
buncle.”’ 

**1’m an ignorant old woman, no doubt. 
My dear, I’m not at all surprised at your 
losing your diamonds. The pity is that 
they weren’t your own.”’ 

‘* They were my own.” 


‘*The loss will fall on you, no doubt, 
because the Eustace people will make you 


You’ll have to give up 
half your jointure for your life. That’s 
what it will come to. To think of your 
travelling about with those things in a 
box! ”’ 

** They were my own, and [ had a right 
to do what I liked with them. Nobody 
accuses you of taking them.” 

**That’s quite true. Nobody will ac- 
cuse me. I suppose Lord George has left 
England for the benefit of his health. It 
would not at all surprise me if I were to 
hear that Mrs. Carbuncle had followed 
him ; not in the least.”’ 

** You're just like yourself, Aunt Su- 
sanna,’’ said Lizzie, getting up and tak- 
ing her leave. ‘* Good-by, Lucy. I hope 
you’re happy and comfortable here. Do 
you ever see a certain friend of ours 
now?’’ 

‘** If you mean Mr. Greystock, I haven’t 
seen him since I left Pawn Court,’’ said 
Lucy, with dignity. 

When Lizzie was gone Lady Linlithgow 
spoke her mind freely about her niece. 

Lizzie Eustace won’t come to apy good. 


pay for them. 
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When I heard that she was engaged to 
that prig, Lord Fawn, 1 had some hopes 
that she might be kept out of harm. 
That’s all over, of course. When he 
heard about the necklace he wasn’t going 
to put his neck into that scrape. But 
now she’s getting among such a set that 
nothing can save her. She has taken to 
hunting, and rides about the country like 
a mad woman.”’ 

**A great many ladies hunt,’’ said 
Lucy. 

**And she’s got hold of this Lord 
George, and of that horrid American 
woman that nobody knows anything 
about. They’ve got the diamonds between 
them, [ don’t doubt. I'll bet you six- 
pence that the police find out all about it, 
and that there is some terrible scandal. 
The diamonds were no more hers than 
they were mine, and she’ll be made to pay 
for them.”’ 

The necklace, the meanwhile, was still 
locked up in Lizzie’s desk—with a patent 
Bramah key—in Mrs. Carbuncle’s house, 
and were a terrible trouble to our un- 
happy friend. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
MATCHING PRIORY. 

Berors the end of January everybody 
in London had heard of the great rob- 
bery at Carlisle; and most people had 
heard also that there was something very 
peculiar in the matter—something more 
than a robbery. Various rumors were 
afloat. It had become widely known that 
the diamonds were to be the subject of 
litigation between the young widow and 
the trustees of the Eustace estate; and it 
was known also that Lord Fawn had en- 
gaged himself to marry the widow, and 
had then retreated from his engagement 
simply on account of this litigation. 
There were strong parties formed in the 
matter; whom we may call Lizzieites and 
Antilizzieites. The Lizzieites were of 
opinion that poor Lady Eustace was being 
very ill-treated—that the diamonds did 
probably belong to her, and that Lord 
Fawn, at any rate, clearly ought to be 
her own. It was worthy of remark that 
these Lizzieites were all of them Con- 
servatives. Frank Greystock had prob- 
ably set the party on foot; and it was 
natural that political opponents should 
believe that a noble young Under-Secre- 
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tary of State on the liberal side—such as 
Lord Fawn—had misbehaved himself. 
When the matter at last became of such 
importance as to demand leading articles 
in the newspapers, those journals which 
had devoted themselves to upholding the 
conservative politicians of the day were 
very heavy indeed upon Lord Fawn. The 
whole force of the Government, however, 
was Antilizzieite ; and as the controversy 
advanced every good Liberal became 
aware that there was nothing so wicked, 
so rapacious, so bold, or so cunning but 
that Lady Eustace might have done it, or 
caused it to be done, without delay, with- 
out difficulty, and without scruple. Lady 
Glencora Palliser for a while endeavored 
to defend Lizzie in liberal circles—from 
generosity rather than from any real be- 
lief, and instigated, perhaps, by a feeling 
that any woman in society who was ca- 
pable of doing anything extraordinary 
ought to be defended. But even Lady 
Glencora was forced to abandon her gen- 
erosity, and to confess, on behalf of her 
party, that Lizzie Eustace was—a very 
wicked young woman indeed. Ali this, 
no doubt, grew out of the diamonds, and 
chiefly arose from the robbery ; but there 
had been enough of notoriety attached to 
Lizzie before the affair at Carlisle to make 
people fancy that they had understood her 
character long before that. 

The party assembled at Matching 
Priory, a country house belonging to Mr. 
Palliser, in which Lady Glencora took 
much delight, was not large, because Mr. 
Palliser’s uncle, the Duke of Omnium, 
who was with them, was now a very old 
man, and one who did not like very large 
gatherings of people. Lord and Lady 
Chiltern were there—that Lord Chiltern 
who had been known so long and so well 
in the hunting counties of England, and 
that Lady Chiltern who had been so 
popular in London as the beautiful Violet 
Effingham ; and Mr. and Mrs. Grey were 
there, very particular friends of Mr. 
Palliser’s. Mr. Grey was now sitting for 
the borough of Silverbridge, in which the 
Duke of Omnium was still presumed to 
have a controlling influence, in spite of 
all Reform bills, and Mrs. Grey was in 
some distant way connected with Lady 
Glerncora. And Madame Max Goesler 
was there—a lady whose society was still 
much affected by the old duke; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bonteen—who had been brought 
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there, not perhaps altogether because 
they were greatly loved, but in order that 
the gentleman’s services might be made 
available by Mr. Palliser in reference to 
some great reform about to be introduced 
in monetary matters. Mr. Palliser, who 
was now Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was intending to alter the value of the 
penny. Unless the work should be too 
much for him, and he should die before 
he had accomplished the self-imposed 
task, the future penny was to be made, 
under his auspices, to contain five far- 
things, and the shilling ten pennies. [t was 
thought that if this could beaccemplished, 
the arithmetic of the whole world would 
be so simplified that hencefurward the 
name of Palliser would be blessed by all 
schoolboys, clerks, shopkeepers, and finan- 
ciers. But the difficulties were so great 
that Mr. Pailiser’s hair was already gray 
from toil, aad his shoulders bent by the 
burden imposel upon them. Mr. Bon- 
teen, with two private secretaries from 
the Treasury, was now at Matching to 
assist Mr. Palliser; and it was thought 
that both Mr. and Mrs. Bonteen were 
near to madness under the pressure of the 
five-farthing penny. Mr. Bonteen had 
remarked to many of his political friends 
that those two extra farthings that could 
not be made to go into the shilling would 
put him into his cold grave before the 
world would know what he had done— 
or had rewarded him for it with a handle 
to his name, and a pension. Lord Fawn 
was alsv at Matching—a suggestion hav- 
ing been made to Lady Glencora by some 
leading Liberals that he should be sup- 
ported in his difficulties by her hospitality.. 

The mind of Mr. Palliser himself was 
too deeply engaged to admit of its being 
interested in the great necklace affair; 
but, of all the others assembled, there 
was not one who did not listen anxiously 
for news on the subject. As regarded the 
old duke, it had been found to be quite a 
godsend ; and from post to post as the 
facts reached Matching they were com- 
municated to him. And, indeed, there 
were some there who would not wait for 
the post, but had the news about poor 
Lizzie’s diamonds down by the wires. 
The matter was of the greatest moment 
to Lord Fawn, and Lady Glencora was 
perhaps justified, on his behalf, in de- 
manding a preference for her affairs over 
the messages which were continually pass- 
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ing between Matching and the Treasury 
respecting those two ill-conditioned far- 
things. 

** Duke,’’ she said, entering rather ab- 
ruptly the small, warm, luxurious room in 
which her husband’s uncle was passing 
the morning—‘‘ Duke, they say now that 
after all the diamonds were not in the box 
when it was taken out of the room at 
Carlisle.” ‘The duke was reclining in an 
easy-chair, with his head leaning forward 
on his breast, and Madame Goesler was 
reading to him. It was now three o’clock, 
and the old man had been brought down 
to this room after his breakfast. Madame 
Goesler was reading the last famous new 
novel, and the duke was dozing. That, 
probably, was the fault neither of the 
reader nor of the novelist, as the duke 
was wont to doze in these days. But 
Lady Giencora’s tidings awakened him 
completely. She had the telegram in her 
hand—so that he could perceive that the 
very latest news was brought to him. 

‘The diamonds not in the box!’’ he 
said—pushing his head a little more 
forward in his eagerness, and sitting with 
the extended fingers of his two hands 
touching each other. 

** Barrington Erle says that Major 
Mackintosh is almost sure the diamonds 
were not there.” Major Mackintosh was 
an officer very high in the police force, 
whom everybody trusted implicitly, and 
as to whom the outward world believed 
that he could discover the perpetrators of 
any iniquity, if he would only take the 
trouble to look into it. Such was the 
pressing nature of his duties that he found 
himself compelled in one way or another 
to give up about sixteen hours a day to 
them; but the outer world accused him 
of idleness. There was nothing he 
couldn’t find out—only he would not give 
himself the trouble to find out all the 
things that happened. ‘Two or three 
newspapers had already been very hard 
upon him in regard to the Eustace dia- 
monds. Such a mystery as that, they 
said, he ought to have unravelled long 
ago. That he had not unravelled it yet 
was quite certain. 

‘“*The diamonds not in 
said the duke. 

‘* Then she must have known it,”’ said 
Madame Goesler. 

‘*That doesn’t quite follow, Madame 
Max,”’ said Lady Glencora. 


the box!” 
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‘* But why shouldn’t the diamonds have 
been in the box?’’ asked the duke. As 
this was the first intimation given to Lady 
Glencora of any suspicion that the dia- 
monds had not been taken with the box, 
and as this had been received by tele- 
graph, she could not answer the duke’s 
question with any clear exposition of her 
own. She put up her hands and shook 
her head. ‘‘ What does Plantagenet 
think about it?’’ asked the duke. Plan- 
tagenet Palliser was the full name of the 
duke’s nephew and heir. ‘he duke’s 
mind was evidently much disturbed. 

‘* He doesn’t think that either the box or 
the diamonds were ever worth five far- 
things,’’ said Lady Glencora. 

**'The diamonds not in the box!”’ re- 
peated the duke. ‘* Madame Max, do 
you believe that the diamonds were not 
in the box ?’”’ Madame Goesler shrugged 
her shoulders and made no answer; but 
the shrugging of her shoulders was quite 
satisfactory to the duke, who always 
thought that Madame Goesler did every- 
thing better than anybody else. Lady 
Glencora staid with her uncle for the 
best part of an hour, and every word 
spoken was devoted to Lizzie and her 
necklace ; but as this new idea had been 
broached, and as they had no other in- 
formation than that conveyed in the tele- 
gram, very little light could be thrown 
upon it. But on the next morning there 
came a letter from Barrington Erle to 
Lady Glencora, which told so much, and 
hinted so much more, that it will be well 
to give it to the reader 


‘‘ Travellers’, 29 Jan., 186— 

** My pear Lapy Guencora: I hope 
you got my telegram yesterday. 1 had 
‘ust seen Mackintosh, on whose behalf, 
however, I must say that he told me as 
little as he possibly could. It is leaking 
out, however, on every side, that the po- 
lice believe that when the box was taken 
out of the room at Carlisle, the diamonds 
were not in it. As far as I can learn, 
they ground this suspicion on the fact that 
they cannot trace the stones. They say 
that, if such a lot of diamonds had been 
through the thieves’ market in London, 
they would have left some track behind 
them. As far as I can judge, Mackintosh 
thinks that Lord George has them, but 
that her ladyship gave them to him ; and 
that this little game of the robbery at 
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Carlisle was planned to put John Eus- 
tace and the lawyers off the scent. If it 
should turn out that the box was opened 
before it left Portray, that the door of her 
ladyship’s room was cut by her ladyship’s 
self, or by his lordship with her lady- 
ship’s aid, and that the fragments of the 
box were carried out of the hotel by his 
lordship in person, it will altogether have 
been so delightful a plot, that all con- 
cerned in it ought to be canonized or at 
least allowed to keep their plunder. An 
old detective told me that the opening 
of the box under the arch of the rail- 
way, in an exposed place, could hardly 
have been executed so neatly as was done ; 
that no thief so situated would have given 
the time necessary to it; and that, if 
there had been thieves at all at work, 
they would have been traced. Against 
this, there is the certain fact, as 1 have 
heard from various men engaged in the 
inquiry, that certain persons among the 
community of thieves are very much at 
loggerheads with each other, the higher, 
or creative department in thiefdom, accus- 
ing the lower or mechanical department 
of gross treachery in having appropriated 
to its own sole profit plunder, for the 
taking of which it had undertaken to re- 
ceive a certain stipulated price. But 
then it may be the case that his lordship 
and her ladyship have set such a rumor 
abroad for the sake of putting the police 
off the scent. Upon the whole, the little 
mystery is quite delightful; and has put 
the ballot, and poor Mr. Palliser’s five- 
farthinged penny, quite out of joint. No- 
body now cares for anything except the 
Eustace diamonds. Lord George, I am 
told, has offered to fight everybody or 
anybody, beginning with Lord Fawn and 
ending with Major Mackintosh. Shogfld 
he be innocent, which of course is possi- 
ble, the thing must be annoying. | 
should not at all wonder ntyself if> it 
should turn out that her ladyship left 
them in Scotland. The place there, how- 
ever, has been searched, in compliance 
with an order from the police and by her 
ladyship’s consent. 

** Don’t let Mr. Palliser quite kill him- 
self. 1 hope the Bonteen plan answers. 
I never knew a man who could find more 
farthings in a shilling than Mr, Bonteen. 
Remember me very kindly to the duke, 
and pray enable poor Fawn to keep up 
his spirits. If he likes to arrange a meet- 
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ing with Lord George, 1 shall be only too 
happy to be his friend. You remember 
our last duel. Chiltern is with you, and 
can put Fawn up to the proper way of 
getting over to Flanders, and of returning, 
should he chance to escape. 
‘* Yours always most faithfully, 
** BarRincTon ERLE. 


‘“Of course I'll keep you posted in 
everything respecting the necklace till 
you come to town yourself.”’ 


The whole of this letter Lady Glencora 
read to the duke, to Lady Chiltern, and to 
Madame Goesler ; and the principal con- 
tents of it she repeated to the entire com- 
pany. It was certainly the general be- 
lief at Matching that Lord George had 
the diamonds in his possession, either 
with or without the assistance of their 
late fair possessor. 

The duke was struck with awe when he 
thought of all the circumstances. ‘* The 
brother of a marquis!’’ he said to his 
nephew’s wife. ‘* It’s such a disgrace to 
the peerage! ”’ 

** As for that, duke,’’ said Lady Glen- 
cora, ‘* the peerage is used to it by this 
time.”’ 

**T never heard of such an affair as this 
before.”’ 

**T don’t see why the brother of a 
marquis shouldn’t turn thief as well as 
anybody else. They say he hasn’t got 
anything of his own; and I suppose that 
is what makes men steal other people’s 
property. Peers go into trade, and peer- 
esses gamble on the Stock Exchange. 
Peers become bankrupt, and the sons of 
peers run away, just like other men. I 
don’t see why all enterprises should not 
be open to them. But to think of that 
little purring cat, Lady Eustace, having 
been so very—very clever! It makes me 
quite envious.”’ 

All this took place in the morning— 
that is, about two o'clock; but after din- 
ner the subject became general. There 
might be some little reticence in regard to 
Lord Fawn’s feelings, but it was not suf- 
ficient to banish a subject so interesting 
from the minds and lips of the company. 
‘“‘The Tewett marriage is to come off, 
after all,’’ said Mrs. Bonteen. ‘ l’vea 
letter from dear Mrs. Rutter, telling me 
so as a fact.” 

‘*T wonder whether Miss Roanoke will 
be allowed to wear one or two of the dia- 
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monds at the wedding,’’ suggested one of 
the private secretaries. 

** No'sody will dare to wear a diamond 
at all next season,’’ said Lady Glencora. 
‘« As for my own, I shan’t think of having 
them out. I should always feel that I 
was being inspected.”’ 

** Unless they unravel the mystery,” 
said Madame Goesler. 

‘‘T hope they won't do that,’’ said 
Lady Glencora. ‘The play is too good 
to come to an end so soon. If we hear 
that Lord George is engaged to Lady Eus- 
tace, nothing, 1 suppose, can be done to 
stop the marriage.’’ 

‘*Why shouldn’t she marry if she 
pleases ?’’ asked Mr. Palliser. 

‘*T’ve not the slightest objection to her 
being married. I hope she will, with all 
my heart. I certainly think she should 
have her husband after buying him at 
such a price. I suppose Lord Fawn won’t 
forbid the banns.’’ These last words 
were only whispered to her next neigh- 
bor, Lord Chiltern; but poor Lord Fawn 
saw the whisper, and was aware that it 
must have had reference to his condition. 

On the next morning, there came 
further news. The police had asked per- 
mission from their occupants to search 
the rooms in which lived Lady Eustace 
and Lord George, and in each case the 
permission had been refused. So said 
Barrington Erle in his letter to Lady 
Glencora. Lord George had told the ap- 
plicant, very roughly, that nobody should 
touch an article belonging to him without 
a search-warrant. If any magistrate 
would dare to give such a warrant, let 
him doit. ‘I’m teld that Lord George 
acts the indignant madman uncommonly 
well,’’ said Barrington Erle in his letter. 
As for poor Lizzie, she had fainted when 
the proposition was made to her. The 
request was renewed as soon as she had 
been brought to herself; and then she 
refused, on the advice, as she said, of her 
cousin, Mr. Greystock. Barrington Erle 
went on to say that the police were very 
much blamed. It was believed that no 
information could be laid before a magis- 
trate sufficient to justify a search-warrant ; 
and, in such circumstances, no search 
should have been attempted. Such was 
the public verdict, as declared in Barring- 
ton Erle’s last letter to Lady Glencora. 

Mr. Palliser was of opinion that the at- 
tempt to search the lady’s house was 
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iniquitous. Mr. Bonteen shook his head, 
and rather thought that, if he were Home’ 
Secretary, he would have had the search 
made. Lady Chiltern said that, if police- 
men came to her, they might search every- 
thing she had in the world. Mrs. Grey 
reminded them that all they really knew 
of the unfortunate woman was, that her 
jewel-box had been stolen out of her bed- 
room at her hotel. Madame Goesler was of 
opinion that a lady who could carry such 
a box about the country with her deserved 
to have it stolen. Lord Fawn felt him- 
self obliged to confess that he agreed al- 
together with Madame Goesler. Unfortu- 
nately, he had been acquainted with the 
lady, and now was constrained to say that 
her conduct had been such as to justify 
the suspicions of the police. ‘* Of course 
we all suspect her,’’ said Lady Glencora, 
‘*and of course we suspect Lord George 
too; and Mrs. Carbuncle and Miss 
Roanoke. But then, you know, if I were 
to lose my diamonds, people would sus- 
pect me just the same, or perhaps Plan- 
tagenet. It is so delightful to think that 
a woman has stolen her own property, 
and put all the police into a state of fer- 
ment.’’? Lord Chiltern declared himself 
to be heartily sick of the whole subject , 
and Mr. Grey, who was a very just man, 
suggested that the evidence, as yet, 
against anybody, was very slight. ‘* Of 
course it’s slight,’’ said Lady Glencora. 
‘* If it were more than slight, it would be 
just like any other robbery, and there 
would be nothing in it.’’ On the same 
morning Mrs. Bonteen received a second 
letter from her friend Mrs. Rutter. The 
Tewett marriage had been certainly broken 
off. Sir Griffin had been very violent, 
misbehaving himself grossly in Mrs. Car- 
buncle’s house, and Miss Roanoke had 
declared that under no circumstances 
~vould she ever speak to him again. It 
was Mrs. Rutter’s opinion, however; that 
this violence had been ‘‘ put on”’ by Sir 
Griffin, who was desirous of escaping 
from the marriage because of the affair of 
the diamonds. ‘‘ He’s very much bound 
up with Lord George,”’ said Mrs. Rutter, 
‘‘and is afraid that he may be impli- 
cated.”’ 

‘¢In my opinion he’s quite right, * said 
Lord Fawn. 

All these matters were told to the duke 
by Lady Glencora and Madame Goesler in 
the recesses of his grace’s private room ; 
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for the duke was now infirm, and did not 
dine in company unless the day was very 
auspicious to him. But in the evening 
he would creep into the’drawing-room, 
and on this occasion he had a word to say 
about the Eustace diamonds to every one 
in the room. It was admitted by them 
all that the robbery had been a godsend in 
the way of amusing the duke. ‘* Wouldn’t 
have her boxes searched, you know,”’ said 
the duke. ‘* That looks uncommonly sus- 
picious. Perhaps, Lady Chiltern, we 
shall hear to-morrow morning something 
more about it.’’ 

‘¢ Poor dear duke,’’ said Lady Chiltern 
to her husband. 

** Doting old idiot! ’’ he replied. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
LIZZIE’S CONDITION. 


Wuen such a man as Barrington Erle 
undertakes to send information to such a 
correspondent as Lady Glencora in refer- 
ence to such a matter as Lady Eustace’s 
diamonds, he is bound to be full rather 
than accurate. We may say, indeed, that 
perfect accuracy would be detrimental 
rather than otherwise, and would tend to 
disperse that feeling of mystery which is 
so gratifying. Nosuggestion had in truth 
been made to Lord George de Bruce Car- 
ruthers as to the searching of his lord- 
ship’s boxes and desks That very emi- 
nent detective officer, Mr. Bunfit, had, 
however, called upon Lord George more 
than once, and Lord George had declared 
very plainly that he did not like it. ‘If 
you’ll have the kindness to explain to me 
what it is you want, I’ll be much obliged to 
you,”’ Lord George had said to Mr. Bunfit. 

‘* Well, my lord,’”’ said Bunfit, ‘‘ what 
we want is these diamonds.”’ 

** Do you believe that I’ve got them?”’ 

‘* A man in my situation, my lord, never 
believes anything. We has to suspect, but 
we never believes.”’ 

** You suspect that I stole them.’ 

** No, my lord; I didn’t say that. But 
things are very queer ; aren’t they?’’ The 
immediate object of Mr. Bunfit’s visit on 
this morning had been to ascertain from 
Lord George whether it was true that his 
lordship had been with Messrs. Harter and 
Benjamin, the jewellers, on the nrorning 
after his arrival in town. No one from 
the police had as yet seen either Harter 
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or Benjamin in connection with this rob- 
bery; but it may not be too much to say 
that the argus eyes of Major Mackintosh 
were upon Messrs. Harter and Benjamin’s 
whole establishment, and it was believed 
that if the jewels were in London they 
were locked up in some box within that 
house. It was thought more than proba- 
ble by Major Mackintosh and his myrmi- 
dors, that the jewels were already at 
Hamburg; and by this time, as the ma- 
jor had explained to Mr. Camperdown, 
every one of them might have been reset, 
or even recut. But it was known that 
Lord George had been at the house of 
Messrs. Harter and Benjamin early on the 
morning after his return to town, and the 
ingenuous Mr. Bunfit, who, by reason of 
his situation, never believed anything and 
only suspected, had expressed a very 
strong opinion to Major Mackintosh that 
the necklace had in truth been transferred 
to the Jews on that morning. That there 
was nothing ‘too hot or too heavy ”’ for 
Messrs. Harter and Benjamin, was quite a 
creed with the police of the west end of 
London. Might it not be well to ask Lord 
George what he had to say about the 
visit? Should Lord George deny the visit, 
such denial would go far to confirm Mr. 
Bunfit. The question was asked, and 
Lord George did not deny the visit. ‘* Un- 
fortunately they hold acceptances of 
mine,’’ said Lord George, ‘‘ and 1 am often 
there.”” ‘* We know as they have your 
lordship’s name to paper,”’ said Mr. Bun- 
fit, thanking Lord George, however, for 
his courtesy. It may be understood that 
all this weuld be unpleasant to Lord 
George, and that he should be indignant 
almost to madness. 

But Mr. Erle’s information, though cer- 
tainly defective in regard to Lord George 
de Bruce Carruthers, had been more cor- 
rect when he spoke of the lady. An in- 
terview that was very terrible to poor Liz- 
zie did take place between her and Mr. 
Bunfit in Mrs. Carbuncle’s house on Tues- 
day the 30th of January. There had been 
many interviews between Lizzie and vari- 
ous members of the police force in refer- 
ence to the diamonds, but the questions 
put to her had always been asked on the 
supposition that she might have mislaid 
the necklace. Was it not possible that 


she might have thought that she locked it 
up, but have omitted to place it in the 
box? 


As long as these questions had ref- 
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erence to a possible oversight in Scotland, 
to some carelessness which she might have 
committed on the night before she left her 
home, Lizzie upon the whole seemed 
rather to like the idea. It certainly was 
possible. She believed thoroughly that 
the diamonds had been locked by her in 
the box, but she acknowledged that it 
might be the case that they had been left 
on one side. This had happened when 
the police first began to suspect that the 
necklace had not been in the box when it 
was carried out of the Carlisle hotel, but 
before it had occurred to them that Lord 
George had been concerned in the rob- 
bery, and possibly Lady Eustace herself. 
Men had been sent down from London, of 
course at considerable expense, and Por- 
tray Castle had been searched, with the 
consent of its owner, from the weather- 
cock to the foundation-stone, much to the 
consternation of Miss Macnulty and to the 
delight of Andy Gowran. No trace of the 
diamonds was found, and Lizzie had so 
far fraternized with the police. But when 
Mr. Bunfit called upon her, perhaps for 
the fifth or sixth time, and suggested that 
he should be allowed, with the assistance 
of the female whom he had left behind 
him in the hall, to search al] her lady- 


ship’s boxes, drawers, presses, and recep- 
tacles in London, the thing took a very 


different aspect. ‘* You see, my lady,” 


said Mr. Bunfit, excusing the peculiar na- 
ture of his request, ‘‘it may have got 
anywhere among your ladyship’s things 
unbeknownst.’’ Lady Eustace and Mrs. 
Carbuncle were at the time sitting to- 
gether, and Mrs. Carbuncle was the first 
to protest. If Mr. Bunfit thought that he 
was going to search her things, Mr. Bun- 
fit was very much mistaken. What she 
had suffered about this necklace no man 
or woman knew, and she meant that there 
should be an end of it. It was her opin- 
ion that the police should have discovered 
every stone of it days and daysago. At 
any rate her house was her own, and she 
gave Mr. Bunfit to understand that his 
repeated visits were not agreeable to her. 
But when Mr. Bunfit, without showing 
the slightest displeasure at the evil things 
said of him, suggested that the search 
should be confined to the rooms used ex- 
¢clusively by Lady Eustace, Mrs. Carbun- 
cle absolutely changed her views, and re- 
commended that he should be allowed to 
have his way. 
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At that moment the condition of poor 
Lizzie Eustace was very sad. He who re- 
counts these details has scorned to have a 
secret between himself and his readers. 
The diamonds were at this moment locked 
up within Lizzie’s desk. For the last 
three weeks they had been there—if it 
may not be more truly said that they were 
lying heavily on her heart. For three 
weeks had her mind with constant stretch 
been working on that point—whither 
should she take the diamonds, and what 
should she do withthem? A certain very 
wonderful strength she did possess, or she 
could not haye endured the weight of so 
terrible an anxiety; but from day to day 
the thing became worse and worse with 
her, as gradually she perceived that sus- 
picion was attached to herself. Should 
she confide the secret to Lord George, or 
to Mrs. Carbuncle, or to Frank Grey- 
stock? She thought she could have borne 
it all if only some one would have borne it 
with her. But when the moments came 
in which such confidence might be made, 
her courage failed her. Lord George she 
saw frequently ; but he was unsympathet- 
ic and almost rough with her. She knew 
that he also was suspected, and she was 
almost disposed to think that he had 
planned the robbery. If it were so, if the 
robbery had been his handiwork, it was 
not singular that he should be unsympa- 
thetic with the owner and probable holder 
of the prey whic he had missed. Never- 
theless Lizzie thought that if he would 
have been soft with her, like a dear, good, 
genuine Corsair, for half an hour, she 
would have told him all, and placed the 
necklace in his hands. And there were 
moments in which she almost resolved to 
tell her secret to Mrs. Carbuncle. She 
had stolen nothing ; so she averred to her- 
self. She had intended only to defend and 
save her own property. Even the lie that 
she had told, and the-telling of which was 
continued from day to day, had in a mea- 
sure been forced upon her by circumstan- 
She thought that Mrs. Carbuncle 
would sympathize with her in that feeling 
which had prevented her from speaking 
the truth when first the fact of the rob- 
bery was made known to herself in her 
own bedroom. Mrs. Carbuncle was a lady 
who told many lies, as Lizzie well knew, 
and surely could not be horrified at a lie 
told in such circumstances. But it was 
not in Lizzie’s nature to trust a woman 
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Mrs. Carbuncle would tell Lord George, 
and that would destroy everything. 
When she thought of confiding everything 
to her cousin, it was always in his ab- 
sence. The idea became dreadful to her 
as soon as he was present. She could not 
dare to own to him that she had sworn 
falsely to the magistrate at Carlisle. And 
so the burden had to be borne, increasing 
every hour in weight, and the poor crea- 
ture’s back was not broad enough to bear 
it. She thought of the necklace every 
waking minute, and dreamed of it when 
she slept. She could not keep herself 
from unlocking her desk and looking at it 
twenty times a day, although she knew 
the peril of such nervous solicitude. If 
she could only rid herself of it altogether, 
she was sure now that she would do so. 
She would throw it into the ocean fathoms 
deep, if only she could find herself alone 
upon the ocean. But she felt that, let her 
go where she might, she would be watch- 
ed. She might declare to-morrow her in- 
tention of going to Ireland, or, for that 
matter, to America. But, were she to 
do so, some horrid policeman would be on 
her track. The iron box had been a terri- 
ble nuisance to her; but the iron box had 
been as nothing compared to the necklace 
locked up in her desk. From day to day 
she meditated a plan of taking the thing 
out into the streets and dropping it in the 
dark ; but she was sure that were she to 
do so some one would have watched her 
while she dropped it. She was unwilling 
to trust her old friend Mr. Benjamin ; but 
in these days her favorite scheme was to 
offer the diamonds for sale to him at some 
very low price. If he would help her, 
they might surely be got out of their pres- 
ent hiding-place into his hands. Any 
man would be powerful to help if there 
were any man whom she could trust. In 
furtherance of this scheme she went so far 
as to break a brooch—a favorite brooch of 
her own—in order that she might have an 
excuse for calling at the jewellers’. But 
even this she postponed from day to day. 
Circumstances, as they had occurred, had 
taught her to believe that the police could 
not insist on breaking open her desk un- 
some evidence could be brought 
against her. There was no evidence, and 
her desk was so far safe. But the same cir- 
cumstances had made her understand that 
she was already suspected of some in- 
trigue with reference to the diamonds— 


less 
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though of what she was suspected she did 
not clearly perceive. As far as she could 
divine the thoughts of her enemies, they 
did not seem to suppose that the diamonds 
were in her possession. It seemed to be 
believed by those enemies that they had 
passed into the hands of Lord George: As 
long as her enemies were on a scent so 
false, might it not be best that she should 
remain quiet? 

But all the ingenuity, the concentrated 
force, and trained experience of the police 
of London would surely be too great and 
powerful for her in the long run. She 
could not hope to keep her secret and 
the diamonds till they should acknowl- 
edge themselves to be baffled. And then 
she was aware of a morbid desire on her 
own part to tell the secret—of a desire that 
amounted almost toa disease. It would 
soon burst her bosom open, unless she 
could share her knowledge with some 
one. And yet, as she thought of it all, 
she told herself that she had no friend so 
fast and true as to justify such confidence. 
She was ill with anxiety, and—worse than 
that—Mrs. Carbuncle knew that she was 
ill. It was acknowledged between them 
that this affair of the necklace was so ter- 
rible as to make a woman ill. Mrs. Car- 
buncle at present had been gracious enough 
to admit so much as that. But might it 
not be probable that Mrs. Carbuncle 
would come to suspect that she did not 
know the whole secret? Mrs. Carbuncle 
had already, on more than one occasion, 
said a little word or two which had been 
unpleasant. 

Such was Lizzie’s condition when Mr. 
Bunfit came, with his authoritative re- 
quest to be allowed to inspect Lizzie’s 
boxes—and when Mrs. Carbuncle, having 
secured her own privacy, expressed her 
opinion that Mr. Bunfit should be allowed 
to do as he desired. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
BUNFIT AND GAGER. 

As soon as the words were out of Mrs. 
Carbuncle’s ill-natured 
words in which she expressed her assent 
to Mr. Bunfit’s proposition that a search 
should be made after the diamonds among 
all the possessions of Lady Eustace which 
were now lodged in her own house—poor 
Lizzie’s courage deserted her entirely. 


mouth — those 
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She had been very caurageous; for, though 
her pewers of endurance had sometimes 
nearly deserted her, though her heart had 
otten failed her, still she had gone on 
and had endured and been silent. To en- 
dure and to be silent in her position did 
require great courage. She was all alone 
in her misery, and could see no way out 
of it. The diamonds were heavy as a 
load of lead within her bosom. And 
yet she had persevered. Now, as she 
heard Mrs. Carbuncle’s words, her cour- 
age failed her. There came some ob- 
struction in her throat, so that she 
could not speak. She felt as though 
her heart were breaking. She put out 
both her hands and could not draw 
them back again. She knew that she 
was betraying herself by her weakness. 
She could just hear the man explaining 
that the search was merely a thing of 
ceremony—just to satisfy everybody that 
there was no mistake—and then she 
fainted. So far. Barrington Erle was cor- 
rect in the information given by him to 
Lady Glencora. She pressed one hand 
against her heart, gasped for breath, 
and then fell back upon the sofa. Per- 


haps she could have done nothing bet- 


ter. Had the fainting been counterfeit, 
the measure would have shown ability. 
But the fainting was altogether true. 
Mrs. Carbuncle first, and then Mr. Bunfit, 
hurried from their seats to help her. 
To neither of them did it occur for a 
moment that the fit was false. 

‘¢The whole thing has been too much 
for her,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle severely, 
ringing the bell at the same time for 
further aid. 

‘*No doubt, mum; no doubt. We 
has to see a deal of this sort of thing. 
Just a little air, if you please, mum— 
and as much water as ’d go to christen 
a babby. That’s always best, mum.”’ 

‘* Tf you'll have the kindness to stand 
on one side,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle, as 
she stretched Lizzie on the sofa. 

‘¢ Certainly, mum,”’ said Bunfit, stand- 
ing erect by the wall, but not showing 
the slightest disposition to leave the 
room. 

**You had better go,’’ said Mrs. Car- 
buncle, loudly and very severely. 

‘*T’ll just stay and see her come to, 
mum. Il won’t do her a morsel of harm, 
mum. Sometimes they faints at the very 
first sight of such as we; but we has 
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to bear it. A little more air, if you 
could, mum—and just dash the water 
on in drops like. They feels a drop 
more than they would a bucket-full—and 
then when they comes to they hasn’t 
to change theirselyes.’’ 

Bunfit’s advice, founded on much ex- 
perience, was good, and Lizzie gradual- 
ly came to herself and opened her eyes. 
She immediately clutched at her breast, 
feeling for her key. She found it un- 
moved, but before her finger had recog- 
nised the touch, her quick mind had 
told her how wrong the movement had 
been. It had been lost upon Mrs. Car- 
buncle, but not on Mr. Bunfit. He did 
not at once think that she had the dia- 
monds in her desk; but he felt almost 
sure that there was something in her 
possession — prebably some document— 
which, if found, would place him on the 
track of the diamonds. But he could not 
compel a search. ‘‘ Your ladyship ‘ll 
soon be better,” said Bunfit graciously. 
Lizzie endeavored to smile as she express- 
ed her assent to this proposition. ‘ As I 
was a-saying to the elder lady 

‘* Saying to who, sir? ’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Carbuncle, rising up in wrath. ‘“ Elder 
indeed! ’’ 

‘* As I was a-venturing to explain, these 
fits of fainting come often in our way. 
Thieves, mum—that is, the regulars— 
don’t mind us a bit, and the women is 
more hardeneder than the men; but 
when we has to speak to a lady, it is so 
often that she goes off like that! Lye 
known ’m do it just at being looked at.”’ 

** Don’t you think, sir, that you'd bet- 
ter leave us now? ”’ said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

‘* Indeed you had,”’ said Lizzie. ‘I’m 
fit for nothing just at present.”’ 

‘*We won’t disturb your ladyship the 
least in life,’’ said Mr. Bunfit, ‘‘ if you’ll 
only just let us have your keys. Your 
servant can be with us, and we won’t 
move one tittle of anything.’’ But Lizzie, 
though she was still suffering that inef- 
fable sickness which always accompanies 
and follows a real fainting-fit, would not 
surrender her keys. Already had an ex- 
cuse for not doing so occurred toher. But 
for a while she seemed to hesitate. ‘I 
don’t denand it, Lady Eustace,” said 
Mr. Bunfit, ‘‘ but if you’li allow me to 
say so, I do think it will look better for 
your ladyship.”’ 

‘*T can take no step without consulting 


” 
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my cousin, Mr. Greystock,”’ said Lizzie; 
and having thought of this she adhered to 
it. The detective supplied her with many 
reasons for giving up her keys, alleging 
that it would do no harm, and that her 
refusal would create infinite suspicions. 
Bat Lizzie had formed her answer and 
stuck to it. She always consulted her 
cousin, and always acted upon his advice. 
He had already cautioned her not to take 
any steps without his sanction. She 
would do nothing till he consented. If 
Mr. Bunfit would see Mr. Greystock, and 
if Mr. Greystock would come to her and 
tell her to sabmit—she would submit. III 
as she was, she could be obstinate, and 
Bunfit left the house without having been 
able to finger that key which he felt sure 
‘that Lady Eustace carried somewhere on 
her person. 

As he walked back to his own quarters 
in Scotland Yard, Bunfit was by no means 
dissatisfied with his morning’s work. He 
had not expected to find anything with 
Lady Eustace, and, when she fainted, had 
not hoped to be allowed to search. But 
he was now sure that her ladyship was 
possessed, at any rate, of some guilty 
knowledge. Bunfit was one of those who, 
almost from the first, had believed that the 


box was empty when taken out of the hotel. 
** Stones like them must turn up more or 


less,’’ was Bunfit’s greatargument. That 
the police should already have found the 
stones themselves was not perhaps proba- 
ble; but had any ordinary thieves had them 
in their hands, they could not have been 
passed on without leaving a trace behind 
them. It was his opinion that the box 
had been opened and the door cut by the 
instrumentality and concurrence of Lord 
George de Bruce Carruthers, with the 
assistance of some one well-skilled me- 
chanical thief. Nothing could be made 
out of the tall footman. Indeed, the tall 
footman had already been set at liberty, 
although he was known to have evil asso- 
ciates ; and the tall footman was now loud 
in demanding compensation for the injury 
done to him. Many believed that the tall 
footman had been concerned in the matter, 
many, that is, among the experienced crafts- 
men of the police force. Bunfit thought 
otherwise. Bunfit believed that the dia- 
monds were now either in the possession 
of Lord George or of Harter and Benjamin, 
that they had been handed over to Lord 
George to save them from Messrs. Camper- 
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down and the lawsuit, and that Lord George 
and the lady were lovers. The lady’s con- 
duct at their last interview, her fit of faint- 
ing, and her clutching for the key, all con- 
firmed Bunfit in his opinion. But unfortu- 
nately for Bunfit he was almost alone in 

his opinion. There were men in the force, 
high in their profession as detectives, who 
avowed that certainly two very experienced 

and well-known thieves had been con- 

cerned in the business. That a certain 

Mr. Smiler had been there, a gentleman 

for whom the whole police of London 
entertained a feeling which approached to 
veneration, and that most diminutive of 

full-grown thieves, Billy Cann, most di- 
minutive but at the same time most ex- 
pert, was not doubted by some minds 
which were apt to doubt till conviction 
had become certainty. The traveller who 
had left the Scotch train at Dumfries had 
been a very small man, and it was a known 
fact that Mr. Smiler had left London by 
train from the Euston Square station, on 

the day before that on which Lizzie and 
her party had reached Carlisle. If it were 
so, if Mr. Smiler and Billy Cann had both 
been at work at the hotel, then—so argued 
they whoopposed the Bunfit theory—it was 
hardly conceivable that the robbery should 
have been arranged by Lord George. Ac- 
cording to the Bunfit theory the only thing 
needed by the conspirators had been that 
the diamonds should be handed over by 
Lady Eustace to Lord George in such a 
way as to escape suspicion that such trans- 
fer had been made. This might have been 
done with very little trouble, by simply 
leaving the box empty, with the key in it. 

The door of the bedroom had been opened 
by skilful professional men, and the box had 
been forced by the use of tools which none 
but professional gentlemen would possess. 
Was it probable that Lord George would 
have committed himself with sach men, 
and incurred the very heavy expense of 

paying for their services, when he was, 
according to the Bunfit theory, able to get 
at the diamonds without any such trouble, 
danger, and expenditure? There was a 
young detective in the force, very clever— 
almost too clever, and certainly a little too 
fast—Gager by name, who declared that 
the Bunfit theory ‘‘ warn’t on the cards,”’ 
According to Gager’s information, Smiler 
was at this moment a broken-hearted man, 
ranging between mad indignation and 


suicidal despondency, because he had 
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been treated with treachery in some direc- 
tion. Mr. Gager was as fully convinced 
as Bunfit that the diamonds had not been 
in the box. There was bitter, raging, 
heart-breaking disappointment about the 
diamonds in more quarters than one. 
That there had been a double robbery 
Gager was quite sure ; or rather a robbery 
in which two sets of thieves had been con- 
cerned, and in which one set had been 
duped by the other set. In this affair 
Mr. Smiler and poer little Billy Cann had 
been the dupes. So far Gager’s mind had 
arrived at certainty. But then how had 
they been duped, and who had duped 
them? And who had employed them? 
Such a robbery would hardly have been 
arranged and executed except on commis- 
sion. Even Mr. Smiler would not have 
burdened himself with such diamonds 
without knowing what to do with them, 
and what he should get for them. That 
they were intended ultimately for the 
hands of Messrs. Harter and Benjamin, 
Gager almost believed. And Gager was 
inclined to think that Messrs. Harter and 
Benjamin—or rather Mr. Benjamin, for 
Mr. Harter himself was almost too old for 
work requiring so very great mental activ- 
ity—that Mr. Benjamin, fearing the hon- 
esty of his executive officer Mr. Smiler, 
had been splendidly treacherous to his 
subordinate. Gager had not quite com- 
pleted his theory ; but he was very firm 
on one great point, that the thieves at 
Carlisle had been genuine thieves, think- 
ing that they were stealing the diamonds, 
and finding their mistake out when the 
box had been opened by them under the 
bridge. ‘* Who have ’em, then? ’’ asked 
Bunfit of his younger brother, in a dis- 
paraging whisper. 

‘* Well; yes; who'ave “em? It’s easy 
to say, who ’ave ‘em? Suppose ’e ’ave 
‘em.”? ‘The ‘he’ alluded to by Gager 
was Lord George de Bruce Carruthers. 
‘** But laws, Bunfit, they’re gone—weeks 
ago. You know that, Bunfit.”’ This 
had occurred before the intended search 
among poor Lizzie’s boxes, but Bunfit’s 
theory had not been shaken. Bunfit could 
see all round his own theory. It wasa 
whole, and the motives as well as the op- 
erations of the persons concerned were 
explained by it. But the Gager theory 
only went to show what had not been 
done, and offered no explanation of the 
accomplished scheme. ‘Shen Bunfit went 
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a little further in his theory, not disdain- 
ing to accept something from Gager. 
Perhaps Lord George had engaged these 
men, and had afterwards found it practi- 
cable to get the diamonds without their 
assistance. On one great point all con- 
cerned in the inquiry were in unison— 
that the diamonds had not been in the 
box when it was carried out of the bed- 
room at Carlisle. The great point of dif- 
ference consisted in this, that whereas 
Gager was sure that the robbery when 
committed had been genuine, Bunfit was 
of opinion that the box had been first 
opened, and then taken out of the hotel in 
order that the police might be put on a 
wrong track. 

The matter was becoming very impor- 
tant. ‘Two or three of the leading news ° 
papers had first hinted at and then openly 
condemned the incompetence and slowness 
of the police. Such censure, as we all 
know, is very common, and in nine cases 
out of ten it is unjust. They who write 
it probably know but little of the cireum- 
stances, and, in speaking of a failure 
here and a failure there, make no refer- 
ence to the numerous successes, which 
are so customary as to partake of the na- 
ture of routine. It is the same in regard 
to all public matters ; army matters, navy 
matters, poor-law matters, and post-office 
matters. Day after day, and almost 
every day, one meets censure which is 
feit to be unjust; but the general result 
of all this injustice is increased efficiency. 
The coach does go the faster because of 
the whip in the coachman’s hand, though 
the horses driven may never have deserved 
the thong. In this matter of the Eustace 
diamonds the police had been very active; 
but they had been unsuccessful and had 
consequently been abused. The robbery 
was now more than three weeks old. 
Property to the amount of ten thousand 
pounds had been abstracted, and as yet 
the police had not even formed an assured 
opinion on the subject! Had the same 
thing occurred in New York or Paris every 
diamond would by this time have been 
traced. Such were the assertions made, 
and the police were instigated to new ex- 
ertions. Bunfit would have jeopardized 
his right hand, and Gager his life, to get 
at the secret. “Even Major Mackintosh 
was anxious. 

The facts of the claim made by Mr. 
Camperdown, and of the bill which had 
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been filed in Chancery for the recovery of 
the diamends, were of course widely 
known, and added much to the general 
interest and complexity. It was averred 
that Mr. Camperdown’s determination to 
get the diamonds had been very energetic, 
and Lady Eustace’s determination to keep 
them equally so. Wonderful stories were 
told of Lizzie’s courage, energy and reso- 
lution. There was hardly a lawyer of 
repute but took up the question, and had 
an opinion as to Lizzie’s right to the neck- 
lace. The “Attorney and Solicitor Gene- 
ral were dead against her, asserting that 
the diamonds certainly did not pass to her 
under the will, and could not have be- 
come hers by gift. But they were mem- 
bers of aliberal government, and of course 
Antilizzieite. Gentlemen who were equal 
to them in learning, who had held offices 
equally high, were distinctly of a different 
opinion. Lady Kustace might probably 
claim the jewels as paraphernalia proper- 
ly appertaining to her rank; in which 
claim the bestowal of them by her hus- 
band would no doubt assist her. And to 
these gentlemen—who were Lizzieites and 
of course Conservatives in politics—it was 
by no means clear that the diamonds did 
not pass to her by will. If it could be 
shown that the diamonds had been lately 
kept in Scotland, the ex-Attorney-Gene- 
ral thought that they would so pass. All 
which questions, now that the jewels had 
been lost, were discussed openly, and 
added greatly to the anxiety of the police. 
Soth Lizzieites and Antilizzieites were 
disposed to think that Lizzie was very 
clever. 

Frank Greystock in these days took up 
his cousin’s part altogether in good faith. 
He entertained not the slightest suspicion 
that she was deceiving him in regard to 
thediamonds. That the robbery had been 
a bona fide robbery, and that Lizzie had 
lost her treasure, was to him beyond 
doubt. He had gradually convinced him- 
self that Mr. Camperdown was wreng in 
his claim, and was strongly of opinion 
that Lord Fawn had disgraced himself by 
his conduct to the lady. When he now 
heard, as he did hear, that some undefin- 
ed suspicion was attached to his cousin, 
and when he heard also—as unfortunately 
he did hear—that Lord Fawn had encour- 
aged that suspicion, he was very irate, 


and said grievous things of Lord Fawn.» ‘‘ Well, 


It seemed to him to be the extremity of 
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cruelty that suspicion should be attached 
to his cousin because she had been robbed 
of her jewels. He was among those who 
were most severe in their denunciation of 
the police—and was the more so, because 
he had heard it asserted that the necklace 
had not in truth been stolen. He busied 
himself very much in the matter, and even 
interrogated John Eustace as to his inten- 
tions. ‘* My dear fellow,’’ said Eustace, 
‘* if you hated those diamonds as much as I 
do, you would never mention them again.”’ 
Greystock declared that this expression of 
aversion to the subject might be all very 
well for Mr. Eustace, but that he found 
himself bound to defend his cousin. 
*“*You cannot defend her against me,”’ 
said Kustace, ‘* for Ido not attack her. I 
have never said a word against her. I[ 
went down to Portray when she asked 
me. As far as I am concerned she is per- 
fectly welecme to wear the necklace, if 
she can get it back again. I will not 
make or meddle in the matter one way or 
the other.’’ Frank, after that, went to 
Mr. Camperdown, but he could get no 
satisfaction from the attorney. Mr. Cam- 
perdown would only say that he had a 
duty todo,and that he must do it. On the 
matter of the robbery he refused to give 
an opinion. ‘That was in the hands of the 
police. Should the diamonds be recover- 
ed, he would, of course, claim them on 
behalf of the estate. In his opinion, 
whether the diamonds were recovered or 
not, Lady Eustace was responsible to the 
estate for their value. In opposition, first 
to the entreaties, and then to the demands 
of her late husband’s family, she had in- 
sisted on absurdly carrying about with 
her an: enormous amount of property 
which did not belong to her. Mr. Cam- 
perdown opined that she must pay for 
the lost diamonds out of her jointure. 
Frank, in a huff, declared that, as far as 
he could see, the diamonds belonged to 
his cousin; in answer to which Mr. Cam- 
perdown suggested that the question was 
one for the decision of the Vice-Chancel- 
lor. Frank Greystock found that he 
could do nothing with Mr. Camperdown, 
and felt that he could wreak his vengeance 
only on Lord Fawn. 

Bunfit, when he returned from Mrs. 
Carbuncle’s house to Scotland Yard, had 
an interview with Major Mackintosh. 
Bunfit, have you seen the 


lady?” 
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‘¢ Yes, I did see her, sir.’’ 

** And what came of it? ”’ 

‘* She fainted away, sir—just as they 
always @o.”’ 

‘¢ There was no search, I suppose ?”’ 

‘*No, sir; no search. She wouldn’t 
have it, unless her cousin, Mr. Greystock, 
permitted.”’ 

**T didn’t think she would.”’ 

‘*Nor yet didn’t I, sir. But 1’ll tell 
you what it is, major. She knows all 
about it.’’ 

** You think she does, Bunfit?’’ 

‘*She does, sir; and she’s got some- 
thing locked up somewhere in that house 
as ‘d elucidate the whole of this aggravat- 


TO JULIET A—. 
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ing mystery, if only we could get at it, 
Major——”’ 

** Well, Bunfit.”’ 

‘* 1 ain’t noways sure as she ain’t got 
them very diamonds themselves locked up, 
or, perhaps, tied round her person.”’ 

** Neither am I sure that she has not,”’ 
said the major. 

‘*The robbery at Carlisle was no rob- 
bery,”’ continued Bunfit. ‘‘ It was a got- 
up plant, and about the best as 1 ever 
knowed. It’s my mind that it was a got- 
up plant between her ladyship and his 
lordship; and either the one or the other 
is just keeping the diamonds till it’s safe 
to take ’em into the market ”’ 


TO JULIET A—, 


ON HEARING HER SING ** ROCK OF AGES.”? 


T cannot be thou wilt not sing in heaven, 
Whose voice with heaven my soul so much engages ; 
And I will pray this joy to me be given, 


To hear thee, there as here, sing ‘* Rock of Ages.’ 


, 


I know the hymns of the celestial choirs 
Will not be set and cadenced to earth’s minor— 
That angel tongues, touched with seraphic fires, 
Will swell with music, like its themes, diviner. 


Yet when I think of all the ransomed throng, 
That may at last outnumber the pure angels, 

I cannot doubt that now and then their song 
Will wake some echoes of their old evangels. 


Though, safe within the jasper walls, the saints 
Must sing in strains befitting their high station, 
And breathe no more in sighs Dundee’s sad plaints, 

Why not the raptures of old Coronation ? 


And are there not, perhaps, some notes of earth 
Of grandeur half concealed till lifted higher? 
Born for a glory far beyond its birth, 
Why may not seraphs render ‘‘ The Messiah ’’? 


Yet I will ask but this: if heaven may ring 
With any anthems mortal tongues once chanted, 


To hear thee singing ‘‘ To Thy cross I cling, 


9 


In bliss to thee and me through that cross granted. 


W. C. Ricnarps. 
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IN FOUR PARTS.—PART II. 


RANWELL had left the ladies in the 
parlor, and had wandered out, not 
going near the falls, but hearing that 
tremendous monotone, which he almost 
thought to be the grand diapason of all the 
music of the world. His heart was filled 
and soothed, and he felt something like 
vexation at the intrusion when a hand was 
laid upon hisarm. He turned quickly, 
and his lips parted in an exclamation of 
surprise when he recognized his old secre- 
tary, Morton—somewhat embrowned by 
travel, but still the same, free, careless, 
debonair, with perhaps not too much of 
strong principle in him. 

He grasped his quondam employer’s 
hand with the close pressure of astonish- 
ment and pleasure. 

‘*T shall bless the fates that sent me 
here,’’ he said, ‘* though 1 came reluc- 
tantly enough.”’ 

** What is it, a business trip?’’ asked 
Branwell, forgiving the interruption for 
the sake of an hour’s chat with the secre- 
tary. ‘* And what are you doing xow?”’ 

‘*Oh, I have subsided into a travelling 
agent for a manufacturing company in 
New York. I came back quite penniless 
from my Eastern travels, and was obliged 
to go to work in good earnest. Its devil- 
ish poor to be a poor devil.”’ 

‘Can I help you any?” asked Bran- 
well, 

‘Thank you, no; I am tolerably weli 
provided fur at present. I only hope the 
stars hold a fortune in store for me.’’ 

Thus strolling about the hotel grounds, 
the two men talked of many things, cur- 
serily, with a passing interest in each. 

Leaning against the pillar of the piazza, 
with a bright moon shining full upon the 
face of his companion, who stood opposite 
te him, Morton suddenly said with his flip- 
pant pleasantness of manner : 

‘* Apparently the world has been good 
to you, Branwell. Your face bears the 
years very well: that mysterious mar- 
raige hasn't haunted you very severely, 
1 fancy. Have you ever made the ac- 
quaintance of the bride? ”’ 

“* Never,”’ was the cold response. 


**What!’’ cried Morton with vivacity 
‘*Then my prophecy is not yet fulfilled ; 
for I believe I predicted that some happy 
day you would chance to see her and fall 
in love with her.’’ 

** And I predicted that I should not,” 
said Branwell. 

“ Well, it was one of the most absurd 
affairs 1 ever heard of,’’ continued Mor- 
ton, throwing away a cigar and preparing 
to light another. ‘I am sorry you still 
continue so sensitive about it. What is 
the harm in your trying to see the girl, 
and become acquainted with her?’’ And 
Morton divided his conversation between 
his companion and the wreaths of smoke 
he was puffing. 

** You furget,”’ said Branwell, ** that 1 
received a letter from her in which such a 
thing is forbidden. It would nut-be easy 
to transgress the desire she then express- 
ed, even if I wished to do so, which 1 do 
not.’’ 

**Pshaw! nothing in the world but 
woman's nonsense,”’ said Morton with 
manly scorn. ‘* I'd beta fortune, if I had 
it, that she has repented writing that 
letter. Its source could only 
have been a whim at the time.’’ 

**Do you think so?’’ musingly asked 
Branwell, thinking of Miss Lorillard. 

** Where is your wife?’’ asked Morton. 

Branwell started at that word—it had 
never been said to him before. 

*“*T don’t know. You know the cireum- 
stances too well to ask that, Morton.”’ 

Morton laughed with a laugh that grat- 
ed upon his companion’s ears. ‘* You are 
a gallant fellow,”’ he said. ‘So, if you 
wanted to communicate with your wife, 
you'd be obliged to resort to the detective 
furce for aid.”’ 

Branwell did not reply; his specula- 
tions were very bitter. le did not like 
the conversation, but he was not surprised 


miserable 


at the way Morton viewed his course. 
‘* Morton,”’ 
saw her; how does she look—do you re- 


he said suddenly, ‘* you 


member? ”’ 
‘* Yes, [ remember very well indeed,’’ 
was the emphatic reply. “ A man is not 
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apt to forget the-handsomest woman he 
ever saw. I tell you, Branwell, I never 
pitied you for being blind so much as | 
did when you stood there so stolidly with 
that woman’s hand in yours.’’ 

In spite of himself, Branwell could not 
help averting his eyes us a powerful and 
mingled emotion swept over him. In a 
moment he said : 

‘*¢ But that isn’t describing her to me. 

*¢T can’t describe her, only in a general 
way; she gave me an idea of extreme 
beauty, without my having the power at 
that time to tell just what her features 
were. But I remember very distinctly 
that she was tall and graceful; that she 
was light, and had an abundance of beau- 
tiful hair, and curious-colored eyes that 
almost seemed yellow—very much like 
her hair—an unusual color, I thought. 
She affected me even in that short time 
as being cultured in the highest degree— 
every inch a lady—a Howard de Howard 
in short ;’? and Morton puffed away en- 
thusiastically upon his cigar. 

Branwell’s hand, thrust into the pocket 
of his sacque, clenched in a mute defiance 
of the fate thrust upon him. He stood 
with eyes fixed absently upon space, 
thinking that here was a witness even 
more powerful than the silent ones he had 
found in his uncle's desk. 

** Apparently the fact that you are the 
husband of this beautiful woman does 
not exhilarate you,’’ remarked Morton, 
gazing upon Branwell with astonish- 
ment. 

Branwell smiled coldly, as he said : 

‘* Her beauty is nothing to me. It ap- 
pears, Morton, that you have a most su- 
perficial view of the case. ‘To be frank 
with you, [ must say I don’t care to re- 
ceive any of the congratulations one of- 
fers toa bridegroom. Hereafter you will 
remember that I have no wife—save a 
legal claimant of my name and inheritor 
of my property.”’ 

‘“A nice little situation for one who 
wished to play the devil generally,’’ said 
Morton with a satirical laugh. 

Branwell scanned the face turned care- 
lessly away. The moonlight does not re- 
veal plainly the finer character-marks 
upon a countenance, but Branwell saw 
what he thought were signs of more reck- 
less, dissipated living than when he had 
known him. 

“Tf you will forgive a friend’s remark, 


” 
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Morton,’’ Branwell said, ‘‘I should say 


your travels had not improved your morals. 
I always thought you had the elements of 
a kind of dare-devil in you, and I am sorry 
to say they appear to have developed.”’ 

Morton blushed behind his cigar. 

**So you detect the hoof and horns, do 
you?’’ he asked; then deprecatorily : 
** But I’m not such a bad fellow after all. 
In proof of which, Iam very glad to have 
found you here, and shall take advantage 
of that excuse to remain as long as possi- 
ble. Are you here alone? ”’ 

‘* No, L am the escort in general of an 
aunt, two cousins, and a lady friend of 
theirs. Will you go in and finish your 
smoke in my room? ”’ 

**T believe not; I am tired and shall go 
directly to bed. I hope in the morning 
you will honor me with a presentation to 
your fair charges. Good night.”’ 

The two separated in the hall, and Mor- 
ton went up stairs; but Branwell return- 
ed to the piazza and lingered latest of all 
the loungers. 

In the morning, at breakfast, Branwell 
watched the door for Morton’s entrance, 
curious beyond words as to his appear- 
ance when he should see the lady whom 
he had deseribed the night before. But, 
as is often the case when one watches, the 
looked-for one did not come. 

‘*Mr. Branwell, are you looking for a 
friend?’’ asked Miss Lorillard after one of 
his glances at-the door. 

**T met an old acquaintance last night, 
and I’ve been betrayed into turning round 
to look for him every time one has enter- 
ed,’’ he answered. 

He could not tell why, but he looked 
fully and suspiciously at his companion as 
he spoke. She met his glance with lim- 
pid eyes, making some commonplace re- 
mark as she did so. 

After breakfast the ladies were in the 
parlor laying plans forthe day. Branwell 
lounged round, expecting the appearance 
of Morton. 

At last Morton emerged from the break- 
fast room, looked round, saw Branwell, 
and approached. 

‘* T was expecting you,’’ said Branwell, 
‘* for | wanted to present you to the ladies 
before we went out, and invite you to ac- 
company us.”’ 

‘** Yes, I am impatient for that honor,”’ 
said Morton, fingering his watch chain 
nervously, ‘* but [ am afraid I shall not 
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be able to go out with you, as I have 
business this morning.”’ 

‘* Never mind, then. But you were a 
gallant fellow of old,’’ responded Bran- 
well, ‘and I know you want to see the 
ladies.’’ 

The two entered the parlor, where were 
half a dozen ladies reading and talking. 
Though Branwell was conscious of the 
presence of all, yet he saw only Morton 
and Miss Lorillard. The latter was 
standing by a window, and did not turn as 
the gentlemen came forward. Branwell 
saw Morton glance around the room, then 
his eyes fastened upon Miss Lorillard, 
whose figure was clearly defined against 
the window, and his face lost its look of 
carelessness and became startled and ear- 
nest ; he even made that involuntary cessa- 
tion of all movement which is so natural 
to surprise. It was evident that he felt 
Branwell’s eyes upon him, and it was pro- 
bably for that reason that he appeared 
slightly constrained, as an actor will some- 
times appear. 

Mrs. Richmond met them near the door, 
and after a few words with her, they ad- 
vanced to Miss Lorillard’s side, who, 
knowing that there were people in the 
room, did not notice their approach. 

Branwell touched her arm, saying: 
‘* Pardon me for interrupting a revery, 
but here is a friend of mine who wishes 
to know you.”’ 

Miss Lorillard turned with a quickness 
of motion unusual to her. Was it the 
sabruptness of Branwell’s address that 
gave that look of something resembling 
dread and fear to her face? But it had 
left it instantly, and Branwell did not see 
it, for his eyes were fastened upon Morton 
while he presented him to the lady. 

Morton’s face crimsoned as he met this 
lady face to face, and he bowed in such 
confusion that Branwell half pitied him ; 
then he looked at Branwell as if beseech- 
ing to know how she came here, and if 
Branwell knew who she was. But Bran- 
well’s face was impenetrable, save that it 
was vigilantly watchful. That expression 
seemed to restore Morton to his self-pos- 
session, and ina moment he was gay and 
nonchalant again. 

As for Miss Lorillard, she greeted him 
cordially, as it became her to a friend of 
Branwell’s, and suavely and graciously as 
it became herself. 

Branwell lingered near, joining in the 
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conversation, betraying nething of the con- 
flict within him. It was arranged that they 
should go down to the falls that morning. 
Morton could not go, and when Branwell 
saw him alone for a few moments after 
they left the parlor, neither said anything 
concerning the lady, and it was plain 
Morton had decided not to mention her, 
and Branwell tacitly acquiesced in that 
silence. 

It is not pleasant to visit some glorious 
shrine of nature with superficial souls like 
those embodied in the aunt and cousins 
Branwell was obliged to escort, and he took 
refuge from their exclamations as they 
stood by that eternal wonder of water, by 
turning to Miss Lorillard, assured that 
her tact, if not her feeling, would never 
allow one ill-timed word to be uttered in 
such a place. 

He stood silently by her side while the 
garrulous ladies wandered along the banks, 
venting their admiration by interjections, 
which rasped upon his sensitive love for 
this place. 

** Miss Lorillard,’’ he said at last, turn- 
ing toward her where she stood leaning 
against a tree, a slight wind lifting the 
hair from her temples, her eyes fixed, with 
the languor that was now perceptible in 
them when she was quiet, upon the oppo- 
site shore, leaping by their glances beyond 
this scene into some imaginary world—a 
world inspired by the sound in her ears 
and the consciousness of where she stood ; 
for whatever of principle she lacked, she 
had within her the fine appreciation of 
beauty which leads one to look for the 
sense of right which ought to underlie it. 

Her eyes brightened as she turned to 
Branwell, and listened to what he should 
say. Ile saw that awakening lustre and 
felt that it was involuntary. 

‘“‘T am going to propose that we go 
down into the Cave of the Winds,’’ he 
said. ‘* Will you accompany me ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ was the unhesitating reply. 

‘* But I warn you that the descent has 
an air of peril, if not its reality; that as a 
general thing ladies consider it proper to 
decline.”’ 

‘* T should like to go,”’ she said ; ‘‘ I am 
not nervous.”’ 

sranwell went forward and invited the 
other ladies to accompany him, but re- 
ceived a horrified refusal. 

Half an hour after, clad in that grotesque 
costume of rubber, they were slowly de- 
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scending the path behind their guide. 
All the pallor had fled from Miss Loril- 
lard’s face; it glowed with bright color, 
and her eyes shone in prospect of this 
slight excitement. Branwell could not but 
notice, as he took ber hand, how thin it 
had grown; and the thought made him 
pause and say: 

** This is thoughtless in me. This jour- 
ney is fur your health, and I am taking 
you where your nerves will be strung to 
an unnatural tension.”’ 

There was almost tender concern ir his 
voice, and the tone made her eyes melt as 
she heard it. 

It was true there was something in this 
man that affected her as she had never 
been moved before. ‘* Dol love him?” 
she asked herself with a smile of amaze- 
ment and self-pity. 

** You need not be anxious,’’ she replied ; 
‘*my nerves are made of strong stuff. 
It is not quiet, it is excitement that I 
need. I am dyingof quiet.’’ She spoke 
the iast hastily and with emphasis, as if 
she were speaking to herself ; then break- 
ing into a smile as she saw his look of sur- 
prised anxiety, she said: ‘* It is you who 
are to blame; you have taken a freak to 
call me an invalid, and I am becoming 
irritable like one.”’ 

Branwell felt the spontaneous natural- 
ness of her words ; for the first time he 
fancied that he noticed almost a haggard 
look around her eyes. With a sclicitous 
smile that made his face very attractive, 
he drew nearer her, yielding to an unusu- 
al feeling. He bent his head and kissed 
the fingers he held—kissed them with a 
long pressure that made her blush, and she 
was not an unsophisticated girl to blush at 
a gallant touch. 

‘Then he led her on, and they reached the 
rocks of the way, over which Miss Loril- 
lard sprang, eager to reach that cave of 
sublimity. 

The rush, the swift, deep sound, as they 
neared the entrance, did not disconcert 
her. And when they reached the sheet 
of water, and plunged through a portion 
of it, she felt Branwell’s arm about her, 
though she felt strong of nerve enough to 
have pushed through that perilous place 
unaided. 

Once past that strange portal, and they 
stood within the lofty cavern, mute, mo- 
tionless. The thunder of the place, the 
intensity of the rush, for the first instant 
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deprived them of all thought, leaving 
only the mere fact of existence. They 
stood with faces turned toward the sheet 
ef water which poured over the entrance 
a curtain of everlasting glory, misty, with 
a faint translucence that gave to the cay- 
ern a soft light, revealing its dark walls, 
its mighty arch of roof. The deep, the 
unspeakable sound seemed not merely to 
hear but to be filled with, and to have 
changed their existence to one in which 
the never ceasing roar was a condition of 
being. ‘The warm summer land above was 
far away—that was a dream of preéxis- 
tence ; and this cool place of mist and 
sound, of grandeur and novelty unuttera- 
ble—this was real, so real that whatever 
an after life might be, this could never be 
effaced, never grow dim. 

For a time they stood without thinking 
of moving ; then, with a deep breath, Miss 
Lorillard raised her hands to her face, held 
them there a moment, and turned back 
into the cavern with an awe that could 
hardly be called curiosity. 

A few yards behind her she dimly dis- 
cerned two more figures; they had then 
been preceded by others. She made a 
step backward, resolutely battling with 
the furious, rushing air that had been 
striving to take her breath. Branwell 
did not notice her movement; the guide 


wag gesticulating concerning something. 

In that oue step Miss Lorillard had 
gained a glimpse, though indistinct, of 
the figure of the woman who was stand- 
ing with her guide but a pace or two 


away. 

With an exclamation which, though 
smothered as it instantaneously was by 
the winds, still reached Branwell, Miss 
Lorillard pressed her hands together and 
almost fell to the rocky floor. But she 
fell into the arms of Branwell, who sup- 
ported her fora moment, believing that 
his fears were true—-that she was too near- 
ly ill to have come here. Her triumphant 
resolution restored her to strength, or the 
semblance of it, and their guide, with a 
gesture of authority, threw his arms about 
her and went toward the entrance, leavy- 
ing Branwell to follow as he best could. 
Pushing forward perhaps too carelessly 
that he might be near Miss Lorillard, 
just at the entrance, where that column 
of water falls, he slipped, and would have 
fallen into some abyss of seething horror 
had not a hand, firm as soft, seized and 
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held him until he could steady himself. 
He thought there was something divine 
in the touch of that hand, for he had not 
known any one else was in the cave. 
Staggering, he yet turned his head par- 
tially, and, despite his wrappings, he dim- 
ly saw a slight figure close to him sup- 
ported by a guide. Then all three pushed 
on and reached at last the outside. 

It seemed to Branwell that he had been 
there hours, but it was only a few mo- 
ments. 

Following the unknown and her guide, 
Branwell reached the path upon the land 
that led through the greenery. Up the 
path he saw Miss Lorillard sitting await- 
ing him, but he turned back, curious to 
see the womah who had aided him. She 
was very near him, but he could see but 
little of her face, and that disguised by 
her uncouth garments. 

“Though the aid you gave me was 
slight in itself,’ he said, extending his 
hand and touching her arm, ** yet it saved 
my life, and my gratitude is such that I 
plead for the privilege of knowing you. I 
thank you with the emotion of a heart 
whose danger is yet near.”’ 

** You are then in love with life, 
said; “in that case I am glad my hand 
was ready.”’ 

‘Tf I cannot see, her face, I can at 
least remember her voice,’” he thought. 

He could not speak to her again, and 
he was vexed that he should have said 
but the veriest commonplaces. Miss Lor- 
illard was awaiting his return, seated on 
one of the benches by the path. Her 
guide stood near her, and was pouring 
forth a voluble description of some part 
of the scenery, but she did not hear a 
word. Her eyes were fixed with a strain 
upon the figures of the lady and her guide 
who were preceding Branwell up the 
path. The ungainly dress in which all 
were enveloped was a disguise, and yet 
Miss Lorillard’s nerves had become so un- 
reliable, from illness and excitement, that 
in this place they were constantly on the 
alert. The unknown lady stopped, pant- 
ing, to recover breath. She bent and 
picked a spray from the vine of an ever- 
lasting pea that hung drooping over the 
path. When she rose again she un- 
loosened the hood that confined her head 
and threw it back, and the flickering 
shade and sunlight fell upon her uncoy- 
ered face. Thus she advanced along the 
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way and passed by Miss Lorillard, who 
sat utterly white upon her resting-place: 
it seemed as ifshe almost shrank as the girl 
passed, her dress just touching hers. As 
fur the latter, she glanced casually at the 
lady sitting there, then glanced again 
with a quicker look of admiration, for 
Miss Lorillard too had thrown back her 
head-covering to give to her trembling 
lips all the air they could get. 

It seemed nothing; it was all in a mo- 
ment ; and yet Miss Lorillard, half invalid 
as she was, leaned back, hurriedly breath- 
ing, her very lips whitening. Branwell 
came up instantly, in time to see the lady 
turning out of sight round the corner of 
the path. He had arapid glimpse of dark 
hair, a dark face bent somewhat to the 
blossom she held in her hand, and she 
was out of sight. 

He turned to Miss Lorillard and uttered 
an exclamation of alarm as he saw her 
snowy face, the strange look of her eyes, 
which were fixed on him with an expres- 
sion he could not fathom. 

**T cannot forgive myself,”’ he cried, sit- 
ting down by her, taking her cold hand 
in his. ‘‘ It was [ who urged you to this, 
and now you look as if all strength had 
left you.’’’ 

The unhappy woman struggled for the 
composure which she could not remember 
ever having so lost until at this time of all 
others, when she was so cursed with phy- 
sical weakness. At last, looking up in his 
face with a smile, she said : 

‘Tt is mot your fault, Mr. Branwell. 
It is my own that I did not think of the 
reaction. But I do not regret it. It is 
worth shortening a lifetime to have stood 
within that Shall we go on 
now?” 

At supper Miss Lorillard did not ap- 
pear until late, but Branwell escorted his 
aunt in and sat down beside her. Per- 
haps he prided himself a little upon his 
ancestry on the side of the Branwells; 
any way, he was a trifle annoyed by the 
plebeian volubility of this aunt, who had 
none of the Branwell grandeur about her, 
being no Branwell, but a half sister of his 
mother’s, and her long residence in a dis- 
tant part of the country had assisted her 
in forgetting many of the customs of the 
hest 
moved in it. 

Branwell listened deferentially to her 
subdued rattle of conversation, not visibly 
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society—supposing she had ever 
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vexed until in an inadvertently loud voice 
she said : 

‘* There is but one stranger at the table 
to-night. Doyou see her, William—that 
dark girl near the fat gentleman ?”’ 

That the girl heard he could not but 
think, for she gave a furtive glance and a 
half smile up that way, then looked down 
again. Branwell did not know his look 
was so marked—his surprise and indig- 
nation prevented that. He saw it was 


the same girl he had met in the Cave of 


the Winds, and that fact made him scan 
her with a vivid interest. He did not 
know what he had expected, but he fan- 
cied he was a little disappointed. He 
saw a very dark face, yet not a Southern 
one ; darkest hair without being black ; a 
forehead wider and fuller than is the re- 
ceived standard for woman; horizontal 
brows ; eyes which he could not see, save 
that they were fringed with darkness; a 
passable nose ; lips that lacked the full red- 
ness of Miss Lorillard’s, but that were 
thinner and of that deeper crimson of a 
brunette, and that had a sweetness and a 
pride, the latter enhanced by the firm 
cutting of the chin. 

She sat quietly waiting to be served. 
In the hasty look she had sent towards 
Mrs. Richmond, she had not noticed Bran- 
well, who had leaned far back in his 
chair ; but now, probably feeling the gaze 
upon her, she looked up suddenly, seeing 
him for the first time. A painful crim- 
son—and it did not seem that of con- 
fusion or resentment, but of superlative 
astonishment—covered her face, even to 
her brow ; then it subsided, leaving her 
white, but very quiet, with no other sign 
of emotion. Branwell’s gaze was with- 
drawn the moment she had looked up, 
but he had seen that blush, and wondered 
atit. Just then Miss Lorillard swept 
into the room, her toilet irreproachable, 
a forced animation in her face, a lustre in 
her eyes. Branwell thought as he watched 
her : 

‘* Who would not envy me the right of 
saying of this woman, She is my wife?”’ 

She came to the empty chair at Bran- 
well’s right ; with one hand on the chair, 
she glanced casually down the table 
until her eyes rested upon the dark girl 
whose large brown eyes were now raised 
and looking full at her. The servant, 
waiting respectfully until the lady should 
please to be seated, thoughtshe was faint, 
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and instinctively reached her a glass of 
water. She sat down and raised the 
water to her lips, her heart whispering : 

‘* The fates are against me; I can no 
longer trust to my self-possession, and 
Satan himself wills it that I love this 
man.”’ 

Then she exchanged a few words with 
Mrs. Richmond, no frown ruffling her 
brow, her lips smiling, though a sharp 
physical pain, like a knife-blade, seemed 
stabbing her side through and through. 

** You do not eat anything,’’ said Bran- 
well at last; ‘‘I shall soon consider that 
travel was precisely the thing you did not 
need.”’ 

Miss Lorillard, to whom. the act 6f 
swallowing had been almost beyond ac- 
complishment, was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of laying down her knife and fork, 
and saying : 

‘*Tn truth Iam not hungry. 
fill me a glass of wine ?’’ 

Holding the glass in her hand, Miss 
Lorillard smiled down into it, saying, as 
she saw the girl opposite rise : 

‘*T have noticed a new face to-night, 
and but one, for a wonder—the girl just 
leaving the room. Whois she? do you 
know ?”’ 

Miss Lorillard sipped her wine slowly 
as she listened, but she saw him watching 
the girl as she left the room. She was 
almost as tall as Miss Lorillard, and her 
figure was as graceful, but with as dif- 
ferent a grace as were their faces. 

‘“*That young lady must be remark- 
able,” replied Branwell. ‘* My aunt in- 
stantly spoke of her, and now you ask 
who she is. I am sorry that Tf don’t 
know. I only know that by a touch of 
fate she saved my life in the Cave of the 
Winds. I was going blunderingly over 
the edge of the rocks.”’ 

‘* She saved your life !’’ exclaimed Miss 
Lorillard, more moved by that announce- 
ment than he had expected. ‘* And 
what do you mean by a touch of fate ?’’ 
she resumed more indifferently. ‘* Is she 
endowed with some magical power, and 
did she touch you with her wand? She 
was in the cave when we were there ?”’ 

‘Yes. ‘To translate, she grasped my 
hand just as I was ready to fall, in con- 
sequence of an ignorant step, and saved 
me.”’ 

‘*She must be a very muscular young 
lady,’ said Miss Lorillard. 


Will you 
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‘* She was supported by her guide.”’ 

‘Well, Mr. Branwell, do you know 
you have given me a very fine nucleus for 
a romance ?”” 

‘*T am aware of that. Your phrase re- 
minds me of the time when you used al- 
most the same words to me, a long time 
ago, when I thought a few days would 
part us forever.”’ . 

She looked inquiringly, and he said: 

‘*Tt was on the steamer when I had 
told you of that strange case of a man 
who married a woman he had never seen.”’ 

It was said with such apparent un- 
consciousness that Miss Lorillard felt the 
blow dumbly—wondering blindly what 
this man could mean. 

She bent her head to taste the wine 
again, saying : 

‘©You have a remarkable memory. You 
cannot flatter me by saying you treasure 
all my sentences like that.’’ 

Miss Lorillard escaped to her room as 
soon as possible. She took from the trunk 
a case containing a row of small vials; 
from one she turned a few tiny pills, which 
she swallowed with a smile npon her lips 
that had already forgotten their wine and 
grown pale. 

‘‘These never fail me,’’ she said, put- 


ting the vial back, and looking in the 
glass with a bitter contraction of her 
brows, as she saw the pallor of her face, 
a pallor that assailed even the mouth. 
‘*Ts Heaven sending me this strange 
illness ?’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ or is 1t a pas- 


time of hell itself? What demon laughs 
when I stammer and change color—l, 
whose coolness hds been a marvel even to 
myself ?”’ 

The next day, at night, she was walk- 
ing down to the falls with Branwell, who 
remarked that he had been mistaken in 
his idea that travel was not good for her. 
She seemed almost to have recovered her 
health, for her face was brilliant with 
transparent carmine and white, her eyes 
were luminous and clear. 

From a turn in the path a figure 
emerged, and met them in the way, walk- 
ing rapidly toward the hotel. It was the 
girl whom they had met at supper the 
night before. 

Branwell turned to look after her, and 
Miss Lorillard said: ‘* You have doubt- 
less discovered the name of your pre- 
server ?”’ 

** No; have you been more fortunate ?”’ 
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‘* Yes, thanks to the indomitableness 
of a women’s curiosity. She is a Miss 
Eytinge from Georgia. I fancied 
was Southern, from her face.’’ 

** But I did not,’’ said he. 
here alone ?”’ 

‘* Apparently. But my researches did 
not go beyond my inquiries of a lady 
whom I know slightly. After my ques- 
tion she volunteered the information that 
Miss Eytinge is quite attached to the 
place, and spends a portion of her sum- 
mers here nearly every year. A devotee 
of the Falls.’’ 

When they returned to the hotel, they 
saw this girl upon the piazza talking ani- 
matedly with a group of ladies and gentle- 
men, and Branwell, as he looked, hardly 
recognized it as the same face he had 
seen in repose at the hotel table. Flash- 
ing, radiant, her whole face was illumin- 
ated by her eyes, by the play of lips; and 
the two new-comers heard her voice, a 
voice which it is impossible to describe, 
for there seemed both a woman’s and a 
child’s soul in it—pure and soft, with a 
cadence like that ina gleeful child’s tone, 
but with something running through it, 
a fibre of the intensest pride of woman- 
hood—a suggestion of the possibility of 
the finest and proudest ring; and withal 
a yoice as utterly natural as if she was 
but five years old. 

Miss Lorillard listened for a moment, 
her face masked in polite interest. When 
the girl had finished her recital of the in- 
cident she was relating, Branweli said : 

** Are you a judge of character, Miss 
Lorillard? Read me that lady’s face.’’ 

‘*T should find nothing there but truth 
and honor—perhaps an unusual richness 
of nature,’’ was the reply—Miss Lorillard 
well knowing that truth was her best 
policy. 

With a pang of absolute pain she saw 
the glow upon her companion’s face, and 
knew that she had but uttered his own 
thoughts. 

The group near them separated, and 
Miss Lorillard entered the house and went 
up to her chamber, feeling an impression 
that at this moment, notwithstanding all 
her wishes and all her power, the man 
whom she loved thought. of this girl 
with an attraction stronger than she could 
ever make him feel. It was true, Bran- 
well lingered in the room as only people 
ina hotel can linger—listleasly, with no 
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apparent object. He was resolved upon 
knowing this girl whom Miss Lorillard 
had called Miss Eytinge, whose touch he 
remembered so well. At last he saw that 
one by one the people who surrounded her 
had sauntered away ; she stood with one 
grm round a vine-wreathed pillar of the 
portico, her fingers hidden by the leaves, 
which drooped over her face also, as she 
looked outward upon the moonlit night, 
with an outlook which was faintly a re- 
membrance of other scenes; while pene- 
trating everything of house or grounds, 
was the roar of the Falls. 

Branwell was but a few paces from her ; 
as he looked, a strange, a powerful 
warmth penetrated his heart, an absolute 
longing te know her. He would have given 
some part of his life to have held her 
hand fast clasped in his; and this feeling 
was so strong, so vivid, that he never 
thought of it as being strange or unusual. 

He advanced to her side; she turned 
her eyes upon him without changing her 
position, and their glances met with that 
unfaltering, profound look with which 
those of soul kinship recognize each other. 
Her eyes were the first to fall, and as they 
did so, a pale, beautiful blush colored her 
face, which that moonlight was bathing 
in loveliness, 

Without thought of embarrassment, 
Branwell drew nearer and held out his 
hand, saying: 

‘*Give me leave to present myself as 
one who owes such gratitude that he 
waives ceremony ; for I cannot, unconyen- 
tional as is the fact, feel a stranger to 
you.” 

Every accent conveyed to the listening 
girl a conviction of his sincerity. She 
placed her hand in his, but she did not 
immediately speak. The touch of that 
hand to him, the sense of holding it for 
one fleeting instant in his own, palm to 
palm, softly and warmly, thrilled through 
his heart with a power that nothing had 
ever made him feel before. His gray eyes 
poured light upon her—the light of an 
indestructible interest, an endless good- 
will. Branwell felt a relief wich he did 
not at first acknowledge for what it was— 
the reaction from the society of Miss Loril- 
lard, which had held him in fetters forged 
by art. Here he felt the untrammelled 
sense of nature, exquisite, refined to the 
last degree, but as truly nature as the rose 
that blooms double and glowing in the 
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garden is verily as much a rose as the 
paler sister that blooms by, the dusty 
road. He did not think of suspecting 
the genuineness of the girl whose hand 
he had just touched, any more than he 
would have questioned the purity of a 
lily. For the time, as he stood with her, 
he entirely forgot the existence of Miss 
Lorillard. . 

**OQur meeting was in so strange a 
place that we might easily be justified in 
becoming acquainted without the aid of 
conventional usages,’’ she said, in assent 
to his words. 

‘*Then I may consider that we are 
legitimately acquainted, so that 1 shall 
have no fears of being passed by unrecog- 
nized in the future ?”’ 

** You shall have no fears,”’ she replied. 

‘Tt is then a compact? ”’ 

“Tt is a compact,’’ was the answer. 

Just then two ladies rustled along the 
piazza and out on to the path that led 
across the lawn. They were Miss Loril- 
lard and Mrs. Richmond. The eyes of 
the former, though she was evidently giv- 
ing all her attention to her companion, 
saw the two standing by the pillar, saw 
the something indescribable in Branwell’s 
manner which told the attraction he felt. 

The giance of his companion followed 
the two ladies until they were out of sight, 
then she turned to the gentleman and 
said : 

‘* There seems something familiar to 10¢ 
about that beautiful lady—something, it 
seems to me, more in the peculiar grace 
of her manner than in her face. I must 
have dreamed of her, or-beheld her in that 
life which we fancy we have lived be- 
fore.”’ 

Branwell’s face showed that the cur- 
rent of his emotions had been turned tu 
some gloomy channel; the bright light 
had gone out, and the girl looked in sur- 
prise at him. . 

‘* Who is she?’ she asked. 

** She is Miss Lorillard,’ he said, and 
noticed that she started perceptibly as he 
replied. 

*¢ Miss Lorillard ? Where is her home? ”’ 

“In Massachesetts, I believe. Is it 
possible that you have met her?’’ he 
asked rapidly. 

‘*No, oh no; it was a dream. 
is a countrywoman of mine.” 

He looked up in unmitigated astonish- 
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** A countrywoman? But I thought you 
were Southern—a Georgian.”’ 

*“*That must be the fault of my com- 
plexion,’’ she replied smiling, ‘‘lam a 
Yankee.”’ * 

Ere Miss Lorillard returned from her 
walk with Mrs. Richmond, Branwell had 
left his new acquaintance, and Miss Loril- 
lard saw her reading in the parlor as she 
passed by the door. Mrs. Richmond went 
on up stairs, but Miss Lorillard stopped 
involuntarily at the door and looked in at 
the room entirely deserted, save for the 
girl, who leaned back in an easy-chair, 
her eyes upon the book she held. Light- 
ning gleamed in Miss Lorillard’s gaze—a 
scathing, lurid look that might have 
blasted her on whom it was directed. 

** One swift shot of a pistol held in my 
hand,”’’ shethought. ‘* Now [could do it; 
not a nerve would tremble; but I never, 
never shall. If hate could kill! He has 
seen her, he will love her. What a rival 
I have!” 

Miss Lorillard stood as if fascinated. 
Suddenly the girl raised her eyes and en- 
countered that look. It sent a shudder 
through her; but the look, before she 
had hardly seen it, glanced off, and wan- 
dered round the room as if in search of 
some one; then Miss Lorillard glided up 
stairs. 

The girl dropped her book, rose and 
walked to the door, looking up to see 
again that face so evil in its beauty; but 
it had gone, and she commenced walking 
up and down the room with a slow pace, 
each step seeming a thought of Miss Loril- 
lard—a wonder in what way their lives 
could clash—a fear, and then a proud self- 
reliance. The girl’s thoughts wandered 
back to all the days of her past life—days 
which her own superabundant vitality had 
filled with freshness and happiness, though 
the incidents were few. It was Miss 
Lorillard who had sent her thoughts back- 
ward, filling her mind with a wonder, an 
unsatisfied curiosity, for which she could 
find no reason. 

The next day, and the days that fol- 
lowed, revealed to this girl that Miss 
Lorillard Branwell—revealed it 
with a clearness that was undoubted, in 
spite of the suave concealment that was a 
part of Miss Lorillard’s nature. And 
those days showed also to Miss Lorillard 
that Branwell, whose manner had almost 
promised a tenderness to her before he 
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had seen this stranger, was under an in- 
fluence before which her powers were 
powerless ; that he was drawn unwitting- 
ly to the side of the girl; that he listened 
to her voice as he had never even in his 
most infatuated moments listened to the 
woman who would have sold her suul to 
charm him; and more than all, Miss 
Lorillard knew that he did not know his 
own heart, for his feelings had not re- 
called to him the tie that bound him. 

She had studied well the character of 
this girl who suddenly appeared; she 
knew the pride that had hitherto control- 
led her life, and she knew also that no 
emotion of tenderness had previously risen 
to be battled with—-never yet at least. 
With death in her heart Miss Lorillard 
cursed the mischance that had brought 
about this meeting just as success seemed 
for the first time faintly dawning upon 
her. Now she had a double force to fight 
—his indifference to her and his growing 
interest in the stranger. But with a per- 
severance, an energy that well might 
promise success, she was prepared to 
forge the last link in that chain she had 
been weaving ; and doubly strong shouid 
that chain be, for she loved Branwell 
with a strength that sometimes comes to 
those false and hollow in every other way. 

‘*How happily the days of Thalaba 
went by.”’ Life for Branwell had waited 
until now; now its fruit had ripened. 
High in the purple heavens swung the 
censer of love, and its perfume filled the 
air. The hour of dearest romance, of 
profoundest feeling had dawned for him, 
and blindly he knew it not. It was this 
ignorance that made his happiness—a 
vague feeling that filled him, and for the 
time gave no room for doubt or regret. 

He sought this stranger every day. 
His aunt had taken no fancy to her and 
did not cultivate her at all, for which 
Branwell was grateful. 

It was surprising how Miss Lorillard’s 
health had improved—apparently. There 
was a flush and a brilliancy about her, 
though she grew thinner and thinner. 

At first she had proposed that they 
leave Niagara and go on, but Mrs. Rich- 
mond was charmed with the place, and 
could not think of leaving; and was not 
Miss Lorillard’s health improving ; and 
Miss Lorillard would not go and leave 
Branwell there. 


A month, two months passed. Fitting 
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travellers at the Falls might see the same 
party daily at the table of the C—— House. 
Mrs. Richmond, at last tired of the place, 
was proposing a change, to which her 
nephew listened with so much _ indiffer- 
ence that the lady was almost despairing. 
Meanwhile, Branwell for the first time in 
his life felt it almost impossible to leave a 
place which still held a woman for whom 
his interest was becoming uncontroliable. 
At that first mention of departure, the 
cloud of soft oblivion which had hidden 
his past and concealed his present feel- 
ings from him broke apart, and its rifts 
discovered to his soul a feeling which had 
possessed all his faculties so completely 
that he had not recognized it. And for 
the first time since his marriage he really 
felt his chains. 

That evening he had been walking by 
the river with his new friend. His newly 
awakened consciousness gave him some- 
thing of a distrait air, and a painful and 
penetrating silence felluponthem. Bran- 
well felt that he could not be in this girl’s 
presence without betraying what he felt, 
and he shrank from such a confession. 

That night, as he stood with her hand 
in his to bid her good-night, he had re- 
solved that he should leave the place on 
the morrow. Perhaps that resolution 
gave astrength to his eyes and voice, an 
inflection to his words that was as impos- 
sible to quell as to subdue the pulses that 
throbbed, the wild wishes that clamored 
to be expressed. But he said nothing; 
his words were the common farewell of a 
friend, and one overhearing them would 
not have said, ‘* That man loves her,’’ un- 
less his burning glance had told the story. 

‘*My good-night is my farewell,’’ he 
said at last, ‘‘ for I go away to-morrow.’ 

Her pride rose to prevent the betrayal 
of anything beyond an ordinary warmth 
of feeling. He perceived it without know- 
ing its cause, and his soul seemed frozen 
within itself. 

** Good-by,’’ she said, her hand drop- 
ping frem his, and her head tifrned, look- 
ing off beyond into some invisible land 
into which he could not enter. Sheshowed 
no surprise that he was going, and asked 
no questions. Yet still he lingered, with 


a desperate feeling that he must say one 

word more, though what he hardly knew. 
' Tf 1 could tell you of the many things 
in my heart, Miss Eytinge,’’ he said hur- 
riedly, wondering what there could be in 
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his words to cause that surprised arch of 
eyebrows ; then leaving everything, he said 
again, ‘* Good-by,’’ and left her. 

Hurrying up the stairs, in the upper 
hall he met Miss Lorillard, who said: 

‘*T was waiting for you. May I see 
you a few moments?’”’ 

Branwell, full of other thoughts, think- 
ing with despairing happiness of the last 
touch of the hand he had just relinquish- 
ed, the glance of eyes he had foregone for- 
ever, would have excused himself for the 
present; but looking at his companion, he 
saw that some deep resolution had in- 
duced the request, and with cold polite- 
ness he replied that he was at her service. 
She led the way to a private parlor, and 
sat down by a table instantly, as if fear- 
ing that she could not support herself. 
Her manner was very composed, however, 
and full of hauteur. Branwell stood by 
the empty fireplace, leaning upon the 
mantel, waiting her words. 

It was hard for her to break the silence, 
but at length she said : 

‘*] have a communication to make to 
you, which, however strange and un- 
womanly it appears, you will acknowl- 
edge that it is incumbent upon me to 
make—though I have hesitated long.’’ 

She paused to think of the exact words 
she wished. 

Branwell in a cold, hard tone, said : 

‘*T listen.’”? He was determined not to 
help her in the least. 

‘* Tt isnot likely that you have forgotten 
the circumstances of your marriage,’’ she 
said, leaning her arm on the table and 
resting her head on her hand, though her 
eyes were fixed upon his face. 

He bowed and said: 

‘*T remember.”’ 

‘*T need not recall that stormy night on 
the Massachusetts coast, that little farm- 
house, that blind bridegroom, that mar- 
riage wherein the bride first learned some- 
thing of the nobleness of him she had 
married. William Branwell, I am that 
wife—that wife whose pride prompted the 
letter she sent you, but whose heart was 
touched by your words, your face, even on 
that first night that she saw you. But | 
had placed the: barrier between us, and I 
could not bear that pity, that duty, should 
make you kind tome. Before I saw you, 
I thought that nothing could induce me 
to feel differently from the feelings I ex- 
pressed in that letter; but from that first 
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meeting on the evening of our marriage, 
I felt that it might be possible that I 
should repent penning those words. Do 
not think me unwomanly, for in my heart 
of hearts I do not feel that am. I could 
not bear to present myself as a stranger 
to you, declaring myself your wife. I re- 
tained my maiden name and purposely 
embarked in the same steamer for Amer- 
ica. IL rarely lost sight of you for long at 
atime. I usually knew where you were, 
and at last I decided to become acquaint- 
ed with you, to let you see Mrs. Branwell, 
for I knew you could not know her.”’ 
Her voice wavered a little and she colored 
slightly as she went on. 

‘* T did not know but some kind thoughts 
of me might come to you; for it is true 
that some have seen that in me which at- 
tracted them—men for whiom I could not 
care. It appears reserved for the man [ 
married—of all men whom I have inti- 
mately known—to be indifferent to me.”’ 

Branwell had left his position opposite 
to her and was walking back and forth, 
his head bent, listening to these words. 
‘There was no tenderness in him for her; 
now that she had said this, she evén re- 
pelled him. He would have given worlds 
had it been otherwise, but he could not 
help it. 

He iooked at her without stopping his 
walk, and said hardly : 

*“*You are then my wife? 
Fermor Lorillard, my uncle’s ward? 

Her eyes, large and bright, met his. 

‘*T am your wife—I was Fermor Loril- 
lard. You have said it.”’ 

He ignored all the suggestions of ten- 
derness that had been in her words. Now 
finally he was to have the truth, the plain 
truth, and no more suppositions. 

He stopped and leaned his hand on the 


You were 
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table opposite her. 

‘‘This is a serious affair,’’ he said. 
‘“* You do not expect me to accept a story 
of such a transaction without proofs? ”’ 

** Assuredly not.”’ 

‘¢The most full and satisfactory ? ’ 

‘¢ Certainly.”’ 

Miss Lorillard rose and looked at him. 
Branwell could not help being stirred by 
admiration, and she saw it. 

‘* Mr. Branwell,’’ she said, ‘* does no 
instinet, no intuition tell you that what I 
have said is true?”’ 

‘*You wish me to reply with simple 
truth ?”’ 
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Her lips trembled slightly as she said: 

** Yes, the truth.’’ 

** Well, then, on the contrary, all the 
instincts of my nature tell me it is not 
true.”’ 

She held tightly by the chair in which 
she had been sitting. 

‘**That is because you do not love me,”’ 
she said. 

He was silent, and after a moment she 
said: “I would say nothing as if I re- 
proached you. Question me, for I feel 
unable to talk unless you do.’ 

** We will send for Morton, who was 
one of the witnesses,’’ he said. ‘I left 
with Mrs. Branwell the certificate of our 
marriage. Has she it still?” 

‘* She would not have easily parted with 
it,’? said Miss Lorillard, walking toward 
the door and leaying the room. 

Branwell heard her go to her room. 
When there she poured some wine into a 
glass and drank it hastily, then took a 
paper from her desk and retraced her 
steps. Meanwhile Branwell had been 
standing almost motionless by the table, 
his soul struggling with the cloud of dark- 
ness that enveloped it.” His whole exist- 
ence refused this destiny thrust upon him. 
He fought with it as if he would awaken 
from a dream, horrible as it was real; 
and from amid all he saw one face, heard 
one voice, for whose smiles, for whose 
words he would have perilled all he held 
dear. And when Miss Lorillard entered 
he started as if she had not been one of 
the most beautiful of women. 

She had a paper in her hand, which she 
held toward him in silence. He took it, 
detesting it with unreasonable hatred. 
Ile read it—every word. 

This certifies that the rite of Holy Matrimony 
has been celebrated betweep Mr. William Bran- 
well of Dorchester, B. P., and Miss Fermor Lor- 
illard of C——, Massachusetts, on the 15th of 
October, 18—, at C——, Massachusetts. By 
Rev. B. W. Wrayburn. 

Witness: John Morton. Witnesses 
Clitheroe, Mrs. Hannah Trask. 


Touise 


He gave it back to her saying: 

‘* What you have said appears in every 
way reasonable. I do not dispute it. We 
will wait Morton’s arrival. He was to have 
been back to-day.’’ hen seeing the dis- 
tressed look upon her face he continued : 

‘*You will pardon me my seeming in- 
credulity. I could not but ask for proofs 
concerning the most important incident in 
my life.”’ 
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** Believe me,’’ she said earnestly, ‘I 
would not have it otherwise. I would 
net wish you to take my mere word for 
what I tell you.”’ 

As she uttered that phrase, he thought 
how different it would be did he love her, 
with what intensity of happiness he should 
have read that certificate which now 
seemed a paper of doom to him. He 
thought with desperation that he never 
would acknowledge this woman as his wife 
—never, though all the world united to de- 
clare the fact to him. 

She had seated herself again in the 
chair ; but now she shaded her eyes with 
her hand. ‘The wine she had drunk hard- 
ly increased the excitement she felt. 
Every drop of blood in her seemed bound- 
ing with such fiery throbs as almost suf- 
fucated her; her lips and cheeks burned 
hotly, her eyes glowed, but outwardly she 
was calm. It was he who stood with glit- 
tering eyes, the effort at calmness plainly 
visible. his hour of all the hours in his 
life was hardest to bear. He was yainly 
struggling for some honorable retreat, 
some ray ef light to illumine this black- 
ness; bat he saw no retreat, no light, 
nothing but to endure, to shut forever 
from his thoughts every remembrance of 
the girl he had just met, for thoughts of 
her only made more unendurable his fu- 
ture. He did not think how hard, how 
icy he must appear to this woman, who 
in her own words told him that she 
loved him; he only thought of her un- 
welcome claim upon him; he only rebelled 
fiercely asainst the fate he had yoked to 
himself when he had promised his uncle ; 
but he never would have known the in- 
tensest bitterness of that fate had he not 
loved. 

** You delayed telling me this,’’ he said 
at last, as if asking a question—almost as 
if reproving her. 

**T told you that I could not bear to 
thrust a wife upon you, until I had tried 
if you might not become in the least in- 
terested in her; and as I have failed in 
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that, I might never have spoken to you. 
did not circumstances make me deem it 
necessary .’’ 

There was some appearance of embar- 
rassment as she said the last words, and 
Branwell said hastily : 

‘* You mean to intimate to me that I 
have given you reason to fear I might 
forget the bonds that hold me—that I 
might become dishonorable ? ”’ 

‘* Never the last! ’’ she cried impul- 
sively; ‘* I only knew that your marriage 
had been such a myth to you that an im- 
pression might be received too easily— 
cherished even without your knowledge. 
I will confess it was that fear—a fear that 
your happiness might be compromised— 
that assisted me to make this avowal to 
you. You can readily believe that I knew 
how unwelcoméd it would be.’’ She said 
the last with a deprecatory motion that 
still had something of stateliness in it. 
She had risen and stood before him. 

** At least,’”’ he replied, ‘‘ it was not 
unexpected.’’ 

She moved toward the door: with her 
hand on the latch she paused and said, 
with slow distinctness : 

‘* Having now done what I felt due to 
you and myself, I have nothing more to 
say on the subject. You will institute 
any investigation for which you feel in- 
clined. I have one thing to beg, how- 
ever, that you will not imagine I have 
told you this to exact anything from you. 
It seemed right that you should know.” 

‘*Stay one moment,”’ he cried, ‘* for me 
to say that any one who bears my name will 
not lack any attention I can consistently 
give. I have much to say to you at some 
future time.”’ 

She bowed and left the room. She had 
been right in judging that pecuniarily at 
least the wife of Branwell would not 
want, and that the safest as well as the 
easiest way had been to leave such ar- 
rangements to his own sense of appropri- 
ateness. 

Maria Louisa Poot. 


































TAMMUZ AND THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 


BAAL IN ATLANTIS. tion in Pheenician alphabetical charac 


( N the 16th day of October, 1869, ‘?S: 
there was exhumed in the town of LORD TAMMUZ OF THE HEAVENS. THE BAAL. 
Lafayette, on the banks of the The letters of this in- 
Onondaga river, near the pres- scription read from right to 
ent Indian reservation, thir- left. They are thirteen in 
teen miles from Syracuse, and number, introduced by a 
some fifteen miles from the fa- large cross or star, the As- 
mous Salt Springs of Salina, syrian index of Deity. This 
New York, a colossal statue, star is situated above and 
apparently of great age and of to the right of the highly 
unknown type. It was found ornamental initial letter. 
a few rods from the bank of the The whole inscription is 
river, on the edge of a level 
plain elevated a few feet above the pres- undoubt- 
ent bedoftheriver. The statue was lying edly anar- 
with head to the east, a little south. tistic spe- 
A hemlock tree had fallen,or had been cimen of 
felled, in a north and south direction, the sa- 
clearing the head of the statue in falling, cred or hi- 
but throwing a stout branch entirely across era t ic 
the breast, above it by some two inches. writing 
It was found impossible to remove of the 
the statue without cutting away this Pheenici- 
branch. ans. Be- 
The statue was found at a depth of five sides 
feet below the surface. It layina bed of the index 
gravel, which, with the tree, was covered cross or 
by an allurial deposit some two feetdeep, star, it 
As the trunk of the tree was between two contains a 
and three feet in diameter, it follows that flo wer 
the tree must have lain upon the surface s y m bol 
at a period when the statue lay upon the before the 
surface, and that both tree and statue had last word 


a ® 
> 
been alike subject to deposition of allu- or title, 
vium, and that the statue, if buried at separat- 
all, was buried by being laid uponthesur- ing i t 
face of the ground and slightly covered fromthe 
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with gravel. When it was first disclosed preced- 
there were traces of decomposed vegetable ing. This 
fibre covering its surface, and appearing symbol 
in the earth immediately in contact, which may rep- 
led to the suggestion being made at the resent the 
time, that when buried it had been cov- flo wer 
ered with leaves and twigs, before the consecrat- 
gravel had been thrown over it. ed to the 

The statue is a colossal monolith, ten particular 
feet four and one-half inches in length, dei t y 
and weighs 2,990 pounds. Upon the Tammuz. 
right arm, midway between the elbow The in- 
and the shoulder, is the following inscrip- s ¢ r i p- 





84 TAMMUZ AND THE 
tion begins with a double and ends with 
a triple alphabetical eharacter, which 
latter is also a serpent monogram and 
symbol of Baal, containing within it- 
self the double triangle, also the symbol 
of Baal. The different words or titles are 
upon different levels, separating them 
from each other, and presenting the ap- 
pearance of a series of curves. 

The inscription, as above given, was 
taken by measurement from a number of 
impressions in wax, or squeezes, and gives 
a true idea of the size, arrangement of let- 
ters, and space occupied, inclusive of the 
index cross or star.* The letters are in- 
cised, varying somewhat in original depth 
of cutting, and are all more or less affect- 
ed by time. 

The large index cross or star is deeply 
cut, and different parts of the four lobes 
or limbs, varying in distinctness, fill out 
one another, and admit of a restoration of 
the original outline, notwithstanding the 
entire obliteration of some portions. 

The peculiar wavy track of the inscrip- 
tion, terminating in a serpent monogram 
and symbol, may be explained by its sa- 
cred or hieratic character. Among the 
Phoenicians the serpent was honored as a 
symbol of divine wisdom, because, being 
destitute of the usual means of locomotion, 
he was supposed to move by direct spirit- 
ual foree. The discovery of letters was 
attributed by them to the serpent god 
Taaut, the god of intelligence and wis- 
dom, who first inscribed the pillars and 
statues of the gods with hieratie writing, 
and invented for each particular deity a 
mystical letter or monogram. According 
to Movers, ‘* The track of alphabetical 
writing was held to be an imitation of the 
manifold curvings and windings of the di- 
vinely honored serpent,’’ and Philo By- 
blius says: ‘** The first letters were those 
which the serpent, through the windings 
of his body, marked out, which are found 
copied in the temples, and to which, as 
symbols of the gods, men render divine 
honor.’’ The serpent was also honored 
as a symbol of immortality or eternity, 
being supposed never to die, but to per- 
petually renew his own life. A cirele- 
formed serpent with tail in mouth was 
with the Phoenicians, -as weil as with the 
Egyptians, a symbol of eternity. Besides 
the index cross or star, the flower sign, 
and the serpent symbol, there appear to 


* The drawing as here given has necessarily 
been reduced about one-third.—[ED, GALAXY. 
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be other symbols or emblems upon the 
right arm of the statue, which are re- 
served for further investigation. 

Every Phoenician inscription has cer- 
tain peculiarities of its own, and contrib- 
utes its share to the vocabulary and the 
grammar of tue language. It is a strik- 
ing feature in this case, that the letters 
which repeat are given in each instance 
in a different type form. The final four 
letters, including the serpent symbol, sug- 
gest many questions of interest in regard 
to the monogram of Baal, and offer to the 
consideration of the grammarians a new 
example of a controverted use of the deti- 
nite article. A Phoenician inscription is 
not in any case easily gotten up. The 
conditions in which this particular in- 
scription appears upon the statue, under 
the microscope, are such as to preclude 
the possibility of its having been placed 
there within any recent period. It is only 
some thirty years since the Phoenician al- 
phabet was first classified by Gesenius. 
This inscription could not be made up to- 
day out of any collated alphabets that ex- 
ist, the form and arrangement of the let- 
ters being peculiar and yet distinctly 
Phoenician. 

The substance of the statue is a pure 


or nearly pure sulphate of lime, and was 


originally, therefore, snow white. It does 
not effervesce under acids, and gives no 
indication of the presence of carbonate. 
There is extending over the whole finished 
surface of the statue, a remarkable net- 
work of cells, in regard to which we sub- 
join the following letter from Professor 
Moses C. White, M. D.: 


NEW HAVEN, CT., July 29, 1871. 
Professor A, McWhorter, 

DEAR Sir: In March last I visited the reoms 
of Mr. Gott, in this city, where I saw the Onon- 
daga statue, which I had been led to suppose 
was simply a humbug, made to deceive the pub- 
lie and to obtain money by exhibition. I was at 
once struck with the majestic beauty of the fig- 
ure, which in many particulars appeared to me 
to have been made by an artist of high order; but 
as I claim no special skill in judging of works 
of art except as I see conformity to nature in an- 
atomical details, I will only call attention to 
some facts which I discovered by a close inspec- 
tion of the surface with magnifying glasses. 

The first thing I noticed was that the finished 
surface was every where studded with what ap 
peared like pin-holes. These holes were gener- 
ally about a quarter or an eighth of an inch 
apart. Sometimes two holes were found so near 
together that the septum was not more than one 
fiftieth of an inch in thickness. These holes 
look almost exactly like the holes made by the 
little borer which penetrates the’ shell and de- 
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stroys the oyster. On closer inspection with an 
achromatic glass, magnifying tifteen diameters, 
it was seen that the holes above mentioned were 
rounded outward at their orifices, néver pre- 
senting a sharp edge, nor any appearance of 
compression, such as would be seen by driving 
in a needle or other sharpinstrument. The out- 
ward finish of these pin-ho/es .as I call them) 
was much as it would be if a thin deposit of lime 
had been formed over the surface after the holes 
had been bored or otherwise opened in the sur- 
face. I should state, however, that in two or 
three cases on the under surface (or back part) 
of the statue I found such small holes with a 
whitish areola around them, such as might be 
expected if the holes had been furmed by driv- 
ing needles into the calcareous surface. The 
holes were from one-twentieth to perhaps a 
tenth of an inch in depth. The holes may be 
deeper than I have stated, but filled up at the 
bottom with dirt accumulated from the soil 
where the statue was buried, Generally the pin- 
holes were destitute of any regularity in their 
arrangement, but in one place I counted ten 
holes nearly in straight line within the distance 
of one inch. On whatare called the corroded or 
eroded portions of the statue, i. e., where the 
surface is not finished, there are (in general) no 
pores or pin-holes; yet even on these rough por- 
tions the pin-holes above described are occa- 
sionally found. 

On first examining these pin-holes with a 
magnifying glass, I was struck with astonish- 
ment, and mentally exclaimed, “These pores 
were surely never made by human hands ! 
How can this beautiful piece of statuary be of 
modern origin?’”’ Tome, the pin-holes, rounded 
out as they are, appear to be the work of insect 
borers, and give evidence of ancient origin. I 
looked at these pin-holes (I mean the surface of 
the statue, so closely studded with minute holes) 
hour after hour. I went again the next day and 
spent hours looking at the minute holes, under 
powerful illumination, and with achromatic 
giasses magnifying forty-five diameters; and 
still the beautiful flaish of every pore or pin-hole 
uppeared to me strongly opposed to the idea that 
the statue was of modern workmanship. I can- 
not say that it was not made (as some claim it 
was) within two or three years, but I could not 
be satisfied with any such view. I hear that 
some learned men think the holes were made 
with needles. I have tried making needle-holes 
upon limestone and upon gypsum, but I cannot 
produce such holes as I find upon the statue 

If the statue is of ancient origin, and if the 
holes were made by insect borers, why are not 
the holes as numerous on the eroded portions as 
on the polished surface? This question I cannot 
answer. Unfortunately the statue was removed 
from the city before I had time to examine it as 
much as I would have done if opportunity had 
permitted, 

Pondering upon these observations during the 
months that have elapsed since I saw the statue, 
I have been led to inquire whether such pin- 
holes are found on other varieties of alabas- 
ter or limestone. A few days since I found 
in my cabinet a amall piece of limestone, con- 
taining, I think, both sulphate and carbonate, 
taken from an island in the Ohio river where it 
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flows between Ohio and Kentucky, and on a 
surface containing petrifactions. I find holes 
exactly similar to those which are so abundant 
on the Onondaga statue, The rounding out of 
these holes at their orifices (in the Ohio speci- 
mens) is accomplished by the deposit of a car- 
bonaceous layer upon the surface of the stone, 
as can be seen by fracturing the surface where 
the holes appear. ‘The press of other duties has 
prevented me from pursuing these investiga- 
tions as I could wish. I should like very much 
to see the statue again, and especially to see the 
whole under surface, and also to search by care- 
ful washing, to find whether the pin-holes are 
not really present even on the eroded surfaces. 

In addition to what I have stated above, I 
would add that I examined the outer portion of 
the right humerus, and looked at the markings 
or carvings that you, sir, I think, first conjec- 
tured might be an inscription;* and though I 
saw no recent tool marks, L saw evidences of de- 
sign in the form and arrangement of the mark- 
ings, which suggested the idea of an inscription, 
Between the characters I found the same pin- 
holes as on the other parts of the statue. The 
edges of the characters were also rounded over, 
entirely different from the rough surfaces to 
which allusion has been made in this paper. I 
did not find pin-holes in the bottoms of the ex- 
cavated portions of the inscription. This in- 
scription, if inscription it shall prove to be, pre- 
sented under the magnifying glass no evidence 
of recent tool-marks. Where the right arm lies 
across the body of the statue, along the inside 
of the arm, there are scratches, perhaps tool- 
marks, perhaps scratches made in cleaning off 
the earth and clay which must have adhered to 
the statue when first uncovered, 

You will at once understand from the reason- 
ings which have thus arisen from the observa- 
tions here recorded, that I am by no means pre- 
pared to adopt as sett/ed the opinion of some ob- 
servers, who claim that the Onondaga statue 
was constructed in modern times. I am not, on 
the other hand, certain that it is a work of an- 
cient art. When, how, where, and by whom 
the Onondaga statue was constructed, are 
questions which I consider worthy of the most 
careful investigation by the most skilful and 
learned antiquarians. Though not fully decided, 
I incline to the opinion that the Onondaga statue 
is of ancient origin. Yours, very truly, 

Noses C, WHITE, M.D, 
Prof. of Pathology and Microscopy in Yale Col, 

* Dr. White is in error here. Many persons 
had’ previously noticed the undulating line of 
marks upon the right arm, and had suggested 
the possibility of an inscription. Some had 
gone so far as to point out what they supposed 
might be separate letters; but as there were twig- 
like marks of erosion surrounding and confus- 
ing the wavy track, to the eye and to the judg- 
ment, I requested Dr, White to bring his micro- 
scope to bear. His that there were 
cuttings, with evidences of design in the ar- 
rangement, and with every presumption from 
the condition of the surface, that the incisions 
were of ancient date, constituted in my mind the 
first real basis for serious investigation of the 
subject as an inecription.—M. W. 


decision 
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The statue is a complex, mythological 
figure, which we shall describe according 
to photographs impossible to introduce 
here, and then speak of the cultus to 
Which it belongs, by which alone it can be 
understood. 

It is properly a statue, but appears on 
the sides as an alto-relievo, from having 
been cut away from some original con- 
stituent parts. That it has been thus 
cut away is evident, for the lines of 
the cutting are distinctly seen upon 
the left side of the foreshortened fig- 
ure. That it belongs to the winged or 
cherubim type, appears from the fact 
that from the shoulder down the whole 
length of the left side of the figure are 
seen outlines of folded wings, even the 
separate feathers being distinctly trace- 
able down to the carefully cut triangular 
pointon the heel. The back partof the head 
has also been cut away, probably from asec- 
ond pair of smaller wings. ‘There is upon 
the right side of the head, which originally 
lay buried in its right wing, a little bud- 
ding horn folded flat against the head. 
In cutting away the right head wing, great 
care appears to have been taken to leave 
this projection, a deep gouge directly be- 
low throwing it out in high relief, as seen 
when standing on the right side of the 
statue, 

The head has a dual character—the 
left side, or the one presented to the spec- 
tator, being inexpressibly noble and ma- 
jestic, while the side upon which the 
horn is seen has the true satyr expres- 
sion, In its high, round, cannon-ball shape, 
it conforms remarkably to the type head of 
the mound-builders as given by Professor 
Wilson of the University of Toronto 
(Smithsonian Report, 1862, ‘* Physical 
Ethnology,’’ p. 241). 

‘*The ‘Scioto mound cranium,’ the 
best authenticated and most character- 
istic of the crania of the mound-builders,* 
when discovered, lay imbedded in a com- 
pact mass of carbonaceous matter, inter- 
mingled with a few detached bones of the 
skeleton, and some fresh-water shells. 
Over this had been heaped a mound of 
rough stones, on the top of which, incoy- 
ered by the outer layer of clay, lay a 
large plate of mica, that favorite material 
of the ancient mound-builders.’’ 

* Rev. Edward Dunning, of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has in his possessiOn several crania of 


the above type, taken by himself during the past 
year from mounds in Tennessee. 
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The statue is wrought with wonderfui 
anatomical accuracy, even where it varies 
from the outline of the human form with 
symbolic intent, the anatomy being adapt- 
ed to the expression of such intent. The 
right hand of the statue, resting lightly 
upon the body,* is finished with accurate 
and elaborate detail and in excellent pro- 
portion, while the left arm thrust under- 
neath the figure terminates in what ap- 
pears to be a huge expanded lion’s paw, 
with claws extended as if to grasp the 
curved top of some columnar support of 
the recumbent figure, so far elevating it 
as to admit of passing beneath and giving 
view of the back, which is finished, except 
where it has been cut away from its sur- 
roundings, with the same careful atten- 
tion to detail as the front. 

The dual idea expressed in the head is 
carried out in the figure, which can only 
be understood by bearing this in mind. 
Dividing the statue longitudinally, each 
half harmonizes with itself throughout. 
Divided transversely according to the 
Greek method, it is wholly incomprehen- 
sible. 

The parallel cuttings upon the side of 
the left foot, and the spread of the feet, 
with the circular peg-marks upon the 
bottom of the feet, indicate them to have 
been originally clamped upon some com- 
pleting object—probably a sphere of suf- 
ficient size and weight to balance the 
head in fact and to the eye. The statue 
is shown by its lines to have been recum- 
bent, and the arrangement for a pivotal 
columnar support at the back weuld re- 
quire this balance. 

There is in the head of this recumbent 
statue also a dual expression of death 
and life—divine repose in death on the 
divine side, and a satyr’s leer upon the 
human side. In the wonderfully artistic 
mouth of the divine side we find a sug- 
gestion of the origin of that of the Greek 
Apollo. There isa crescent-shaped wound 
upon the left thigh, of the size that might 
have been made by the tusk of a wild 
boar. The statue has been tinted, and 
whatever the coler originally, it has now 
become a uniform granite gray. The 
nails of the fingers and toes are of a 
dark reddish purple. In the opening of 
the nostrils there are traces of pink. The 

* Precisely in the position of the lem hand of 
the statuette of Amoun-Ra, the living and dead 
Osiris, or Sun God. Gallery of Antiquities, 
Egyptian, British Museum, Plate 3, Fig. 4. 
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dark surface, where abraded, shows a 
creamy yellow tint beneath. Where ac- 
cidentally struck entirely through, itshows 
an alabaster white substance. This yel- 
lew tint may indicate the presence of the 
yellow glaze described by Layard as pro- 
tecting the Behistun inscription. 

The substance of the statue being pure 
sulphate of lime, and snow white, it could 
not have changed to its present uniform 
gray color without being protected in 
some such manner. In consequence of 
this enamel, whatever it may be, the fin- 
ished portions of the statue present an ex- 
traordinary polish, somewhat like that o” 
the heavy gray stoneware of modern 
households. Besides the well-known col- 
ored glazings used by the Egyptians upon 
their statues, we are told also that the 
marble statues of Praxiteles are thought 
to have been covered with a thin encaustic 
varnish of flesh color. The Phoenicians 
perfected the arts of glazing and coloring 
while the Greeks were yet ina state of 
barbarism. What connection there may 
be between this glaze and the remarkable 
network of minute cells spoken of by Dr. 
White as covering the finished surface of 
the statue, is a problem for the physicists 
to decide. Itisa singular fact regarding 
these cells, and one which may throw 
some light upon their origin, that those 
parts of the statue which are specially col- 
ored, namely, the nostrils and finger nails, 
are defined or bounded off in regular out- 
line by these minute cells, which also 
cover the surfaces between the letters of 
the inscription, and round over into the 
sides of some of them, but do not appear 
at the bottoms of the markings. If the 
cells had been formed entirely by deposi- 
tion, it would be difficult to account for 
this state of affairs; and Dr. White's 
theory of minute borers as their probable 
origin, is sustained on the supposition 
that there may have been in the more 
definitely colored parts of the statue 
something which these borers did not 
like, and so carefullyavoided. This sup- 
position leads to the inference that the 
letters of the inscription were originally 
colored with the dark red purple of the 
finger nails. The sides which have been 
cut away and left rough have been col- 
ored, but apparently not glazed. These 
portions the borers, if borers they shall 
prove to be, have left untouched, showing 
possi’ly that they were attracted by the 
glazing upon the finished portions of the 
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statue. We shall make frequent use in 
this article, of the authority of M. Le- 
normant, Ancient History of the East, and 
of Movers,‘* Die Phonizier.”’ 

The only description of the ancient 
Phoenician statues which has come down 
to us, is that contained in the fragments 
of Sanchoniathon given by Philo, a native 
of Gebal or Byblus, in the first century 
of the Christian era. The era and per- 
sonality of Sanchoniathon have been about 
as much disputed as those of Homer. He 
is said to, have written in his native lan- 
guage a history, in nine books, of the an- 
tiquities of his country, drawn from the 
temple records of Phoenicia. Movers sup- 
poses this history to have been originally 
entitled San-chon-iath, ‘‘ The whole Stat- 
utes of Chon.’? Chon—the Hebrew 
Chiun—belonged to the Baal family, as the 
upholder of the order and harmony of the 
universe, equivalent to the Greek Saturn. 

According to Sanchoniathon, Chronos 
(or Chon) was the founder of Gebal or 
Byblus, the sacred and the oldest city of 
Phoenicia. Atlas, called also ‘‘ Tammuz,” 
**lost’’ (by violence), brother of Chro- 
nos, was killed by him and buried in 
a deep hole at Gebal. Gebal, signifying 
** tomb of the god,’’ became the centre of 
famous mysteries connected with mourn- 
ing for a buried ‘* Adon” or ** Lord.” 
The Gebalites were the first colonizers of 
Cyprus, and carried there the worship of 
Adon Tammuz, from which the Greek 
colonists of that island derived their 
‘* Adonis.”’ 

The earliest statues of the Pheenician 
deities were said by Sanchoniathon to 
have been made by Taaut, the god of let- 
ters, after patterns drawn by the curvings 
and windings of the serpent, and with the 
rest of these rudimentary marks he 
constructed the alphabet. Taaut devised 
for Chronos ‘‘ a symbol of dominion, four 
eyes, part before and part behind—two 
closed in sleep; and upon his shoulders 
four wings, two flying and two let down 
to rest. The token was that Chronos 
sleeping watched, and watching, slept ; 
and so for his wings, that he while rest- 
ing flew, and flying, rested. Now the 
other gods had each two wings on their 
shoulders to fly with Chronos. But he 
had also on his head two wings, one upon 
the governing mind, and one upon the 
senses.’’ From this it would appear that 
the countenance of the archaic Phoenician 
deity, Chronos, expressed upon one side 
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the controlling mind, and upon the other 
the senses. 

He had also eyes before and behind. 
The ‘‘eyes of Baal,’’ expressed simply 
by small cifecles or dots, were most com- 
mon of all Baalistic symbols, and the mul- 
tiplication of these small circles or dots 
represented to the Phoenicians the mul- 
tiplication of the power of vision, or omni- 
science. They were thus used on coins, 
encircling often the image or symbol of 
some guardian deity. This circle of dots 
has been retained upon our modern coins. 


HEAD OF TAMMUZ, 


The statue of ‘Tammuz corresponds to 
the description of that of Chronos, as re- 
gards the wings with which he was origi- 
nally fitted out. His two eyes are also 
closed as if in sleep. But has he also 
eyes behind? Upon examination the 
back of the statue, as we have stated, ap- 
pears to have been finished with elaborate 
care, and then to have been set full of 
small cip-like depressions or circles cor- 
responding to the conventional expression 
of the eyes of Baal. An ancient medal 
found at Onondaga, belonging to the era of 
the mound builders, is a circle with an in- 
scribed equilateral cross. Both cross and 
circle, like the wheel of Ezekiel’s vision, 
are full of these small circles or eyes. 
According to Movers, a circle enclosing 
an equilateral cross denotes with the 
Egyptians the ‘‘ world-soul,’’ the circle 
being the world serpent with tail in 
mouth, and the inscribed equilateral 
cross symbolizing the four quarters of the 
earth. As a hieroglyph it came thus to 
stand for ‘‘ region.’’ ‘To the Phoenicians 
the figure on the medal, or wheel full of 
eyes, would signify “‘ the eyes of Baal in 
every place,’’ and would also, as the ini- 
tial letter of his name, represent to them 
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the serpent god Taaut, the initial letter 
of the name of a deity standing in the 
system devised by Taaut as a ‘‘ holy let- 
ter ’’ or symbol of that deity. 


THE BAAL FAMILY. 


This was a very old, and, so far as ma- 
terial civilization can give respectability, 
a very respectable family. The first great 
Hamitic civilization and religion took on 
divers forms in the Euphrates valley and 
in South Arabia, on the Nile and on the 
Orontes.. In Phoenicia and throughout 
Syria and South Arabia, the supreme, un- 
created and self-manifesting creator was 
worshipped as EZ. Viewed as a nature- 
force, whose special manifestation was 
the sun, and as seen in the varied life- 
forces of the earth, he was Baal, and was 
subdivided into numerous secondary di- 
vinities called ‘* Baalim.’? Baal, wor- 
shipped at Tyre, Sidon, Tarsus, became 
Baal-Tsur, Baal-Sidon, Baal-Tars ; and 
these deities had frequently other local 
names. ‘‘ To the lord Melkarth, Baal of 
Tyre,’’ says a dedicatory inscription in the 
island of Malta. The name Melkarth is 
here an abbreviation of Melek Kiryath, 
** king of the city.”’ 

But the secoydary personifications of 
Baal were not always local. As preserver 
he was Baal-Chon, as destroyer Baal-Mo- 
loch. ‘The element of fire was considered 
as the principle of life, the source of all 
activity, of all renewal, and of all destruc- 
tion ; and out of this idea grew the wor- 
ship of Baal-Moloch and of Baal-Hamon, 
‘*burning Baal,’’ the national god of 
Carthage. Melkarth was adored in the 
great temple at Tyre as symbolized by 2 
luminous stone or emerald of great size 
and brilliancy, which was regarded as the 
shechinah of the national deity. Besides 
these sacred ‘‘ stones of fire,’’ other stones 
were worshipped, particularly aérolites 
as having fallen from heaven. ‘These 
sacred stones were called Beth-el, ‘‘ dwell- 
ing of God,’’ because the divine essence 
was supposed to dwell in them. 

But the nature god of Phoenicia was 
a complex being. He was supposed to 
contain within himself both the male and 
the female principles, and thus to be a 
duality in unity. This conception, when 
the varied’ symbols employed to represent 
it became separated, gave rise tu the wor- 
ship of female divinities. A godess, in 
the religious inscriptions of Phoenicia, is 
described as the ‘‘ manifestaton’’ or 
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“face”? of the male god to whom she 
corresponds. She is sufficiently distinct to 
be conjugally associated with him, but 
still no other than the divinity himself in 
another manifestation. To every Baal 
therefore there was a corresponding female 
Baal, or Baalath. ; 

In general the religious system of the 
Phoenicians has been defined by Movers to 
be ‘* an apotheosis of the forces and laws 
of nature, an adoration of the objects in 
which these forces were seen, and where 
they appeared most active.’’ 

Baal as a solar god was especially 
Baal-Samim or ‘* Baal of the heavens.’’ 
All the Baalim were characterized in this 
manner, but it was most marked in Tam- 
muz or Adonis, the special god of the 
city and mysteries of Gebal—to the Phoe- 
nicians the sun god himself—who when 
the vegetation of the beginning of the 
year was burned up by the heat of sum- 
mer, or destroyed by the cold of winter, 
was supposed to die, to be born again in 
the course of nature. In its inception 
this appears to have been a simple nature 
worship, with festivals representing the 
course of the sun, his effect upon the 
earth in the death and revival of the sea- 
sons. Thus the yearly ritual of the sun 
god, or Adonis, included a solemn burial 
at the end of a day of grief, and general 
mourning, and a resurrection with cere- 
monies of rejoicing. As every Baal had 
his corresponding Baalath, so Tammuz or 
Adonis, as the sun god in relation to the 
earth, had also his Baalath or female 
divinity, ‘* the earth mother,”’ represent- 
ed by an evergreen tree, symbol of the 
productiveness of the earth under the gen- 
erative influence of the sun. 

The Phoenicians came from eastern- 
Arabia to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, bringing with them the sun- 
worship which prevailed throughout the 
entire region of the valley of the Euphra- 
tes, the peninsula of Arabia, and the 
valley of the Nile. Among the Sabseans 
of southern Arabia this worship had pre- 
vailed from the remotest antiquity and in 
its purest form. They adored the sun as 
the highest manifestation of the divine 
being. It was a religion without images 
and without a priesthood, the people ad- 
dressing worship to the stars of heaven 
from sanctuaries situated on high places, 
or on the tops of pyramids similar te those 
of Chaldea. They also in some temples 
adored objects in which resided the divine 
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essence—certain stones believed to have 
fallen from heaven, and similar to the 
beetylia (Beth-el) of Phoenicia; also cer- 
tain springs or certain trees, such as the 
famous palm of Nedjran, that on feast 
days was dressed like a woman, with gold- 
en necklaces and valuable ornaments 
Says Movers: ‘* The oldest symbols of 
divinities were, as were their images, 
rude. The nature goddess was usually 
represented by a living tree, or the trunk 
of a tree, because of itself the tree was 
able to renew its verdure, and because in 
it was manifest the vital power of growth 
more strikingly than in ary other product 
of nature.”’ 
TAMMUZ. 

As a nature worship the Adonis festi- 
vals appear to have adapted themselves in 
different localities to the changes of the 
season, sometimes occurring twice in the 
year, bat Gebal or Byblus, called ‘‘ the 
holy city of Adonis,”’ was their great cen- 
tre. ‘The ceremonies here began with 
the coming in of the rains. The signal 
for the mourning for Adon Tammuz, *‘ the 
lost lord,’’ was the reddening of the river 
Adonis, which occurred in the late au- 
tumn, when the rains washed the red 
earth from the banks into the springs and 
brooks of Lebanon. It was said that 
Adonis hunting in the mountains had 
been killed by Mars, the wild boar, and 
that the river was running red with his 
blood. The women then went about seek- 
ing him, uttering the death wail and ery- 
ing, ‘‘ Ah, Adon! Ah, ttis glory!’”’ What 
they sought was a wooden image of Adonis 
which had been hidden in the so-called 
‘* gardens of Adonis.”’? These Adonis gar- 
dens were vessels of pottery filled with 
earth, in which had been sown wheat, bar- 
ley, lettuce, and fennel, which springiug 
up rapidly had been caused to wilt in the 
heat of the sun and stood as symbols of 
the youth killed by the fire god, Mars, in 
oriental imagery expressing the brevity 
of human life, and the transitoriness of 
its possessions and joys. 

In one of these gardens Adonis was 
found, for, as the myth says, he was kill- 
ed by the wild boar in the lettuce. The 
finding of Adonis was signal for the re- 
newal of lamentations and the customary 
wailing for the dead, while the image was 
anointed with spicesand wound about with 
linen or woollen. This embalmed image 
of Adonis was then placed in a coffin, laid 
upon a bier, and the wound the wild boar 
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had given him shown. Mars, inthe shape 
of a wild boar, either as living or dead, 

was placed near. The women sat round 
the bier upon the earth, rending their 

clothes, weeping and lamenting and rais- 
ing the death wail. In all these ceremo- 

nies the priests followed round with the 

women, taking part in their grief. After 

seven days of lamentation, suddenly the 

cry was heard, Adon lives and is risen! 
In a moment all was changed to frenzied 
joy, fitly represented by the later Buac- 
chanalian festivals of the Greeks and the 
Saturnalia of the Romans. 

The most beautiful and evanescent flow- 
ers were types of the early death of Ado- 
nis. ‘The anemone was sacred to him, and 
hissymbol. The myth says that it grew 
out of his blood, and the short duration 
and frailty of its blossoms, which are scat- 
tered by a strong wind, typify the fleet- 
ing life of youth. Flowers were said to 
lose their color at the death of Adonis, and 
in his burial he was covered with garlands, 
which withered because he breathed no 
more. 

The many attractive features of this 
worship of the nature god, from the earli- 
est times, strongly affected the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean from the Leb- 
anon to Egypt. Side by side with the 
Jehovah cultus it struggled for mastery. 
Deeply rooted among the old Canaanites, 
it was never thoroughly displaced by the 
worship of Jehovah. Its ritual, from 
which many highly poetical images and 
illustrations of the prophets are drawn, 
must have been as familiar to the worship- 
pers of Jehovah as their own temple ser- 
‘vice and at times supplanted it, even at 
Jerusalem. 

He said unto me : 

Turn thee yet again, thou shalt see greater 
abominations that they do. Then he brought me 
to the door of the gate of Jehovah's house toward 
the north ; and, behold, there sat women weeping 
for Tammuz. 

Then said he unto me : ; 

Hast thou seen, Oson of man ? Turn thee yet 
again, thou shalt see greater abominations than 
these. And he brought me tothe inner court of 
Jehovah's house ; and, behold, at the door of the 
temple of Jehovah, between the porch and the 
altar, about five and twenty men, with their 
backs toward the temple of Jehovah, and their 
faces toward the east ; and they worshipped the 
sun toward the east. (Ezek. viii.) 


-the prophet saw here in vision the 
whole circle of the Adonis or sun-worship 
completed—the women weeping at his bu- 
rial and the men rejoicing at his rising— 
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the worship of the nature god supplant- 
ing that of the personal Jehovah in his 
own temple. ‘The central idea of the Baa! 
cultus was the incarnation of the forces of 
nature; that of the Jehovah was the in- 
carnation of the divine character. The 
one left the spirit of man fatherless, with- 
out a guide and withouta standard, know- 
ing neither good nor evil except as related to 
the physical life. The other, the religion 
of Jehovah, from its very inception held 
up to man one God, the creator of the 
world and father of spirits, and through 
all its manifold laws and ceremenials one 
standard, God-likeness. 


FATHER BAAL. 


That the primary religion of the race 
was monotheistic it would seem there 
could be no doubt, since all religions 
which have had any history go back to 
one originai uncreated and controlling 
cause. The prolegomena to the special 
history of the children of Eber, which is 
contained in the first eleven chapters of 
the Book of Genesis, or all that precedes 
the coming of Abram into Palestine, be- 
longs to the general history of the race. 
It is the account, handed down to us 
through the Hebrews, of an original reli- 
gion, forming the background of the 
traditions of every primitive people. 

The origina! monotheistic God of the 
Semites and Hamites was E/, worshipped 
as “‘Ab El,”? or‘ Father El.’’ It 
easy to see how outof this the appellative, 
Bel, or Baal, would arise in the worship 
of the sun as the father of physical life. 
The name El early became to the nature 
worshippers Bel or Baal. Traces of the 
very early rise of Baalism are probably 
found in the fourth chapter of Genesis, 
where the term El, a constituent of names 
in other families, suddenly changes to Bel 
or Baal in the line of the Cainite Lamech, 
in.the names Jubal,.Tubal, etc. The sister 
of Tubal-Cain is spoken of as Naamah, 
‘* the lovely,’’ which name appears in the 
line of the Baalaths from earliest antiqui- 
ty. ‘The goddess Ashtaroth of Tyre, the 
original of the Grecian Venus, was Ash- 
taroth Naamah, ‘‘ the lovely star,’’ and 
the flower named after her nemanun, 
** anemone,’’ was consecrated to Adonis. 

The original El worship seems to have 
been like the church in the wilderness at 
the period of the coming of Abram into 
Palestine. Baalism then reigned su- 
preme, not only throughout the great em- 
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pire of Chaldea on the lower Euphrates, 
from which he came, and that of Egypt on 
the Nile, but it had possession of the 
whole of Arabia and of the land of Syria 
now held by the Canaanites, bringing 
with them their form of Baalism from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. The El wor- 
shippers were at this time a scattered 
band, represented by Abram himself in 
lower Chaldea, an El worshipper in a 
Baalist family. In the land of Uz, on the 
borders of Sabzea, dwelt Job, amid an- 
other group of El worshippers, who pleads 
that when he had beheld the sun in his 
glory and the moon walking in bright- 
ness, he had not kissed his hand, and so 
denied the El who is above. Melchise- 
dek, in the land of Canaan, was also an 
old monotheist, a high priest of El, offi- 
ciating in that capacity probably, accord- 
‘ing to the patriarchal custom, to a limit- 
ed number of El worshippers, remnants 
of the primitive Semitic inhabitants of 
that part of Syria, or descendants of Shem, 
before the arrival there of the Hamitic 
Canaanites, or descendants of Ham. 

When the Israelites, under Joshua, 
came into the land of Canaan, the wor- 
ship of El, the one most high God, had 
been fairly extinguished, the sun, as lord 
of nature, being everywhere worshipped 
as the great Baal, and each particular lo- 
cality or separate manifestation of nature- 
force having its own Baal with its special 
symbols. The Mosaic ritual, instituted 
under this external pressure of Baalism, 
had for its object the restoration of the 
worship of El, represented by the personal 
and local Jehovah, affirmed to be higher 
than all the Baals, and destined to become 
universal Adon or Lord. 

HIRAM. 

‘To express and enforce this idea, into 
his temple at Jerusalem were gathered by 
Solomon all the leading symbols of Baal- 
ism, and in the adornments made tributa- 
ry to the worship of the local Jehovah. 
The cherubim of the temple of Solomon, 
uniting with the head of man the winged 
nature-symbols of Assyria, Egypt, and 
Phoenicia, appear to have been used to ex- 
press the superiority of moral to physical 
forces by a combination which could not 
be otherwise interpreted than as symbolic 
of that idea. These symbols, adorning 


the inner court of the temple, looked to- 
ward the veil behind which dwelt the 
shechinah of their invisible and yet per- 
sonal Jehovah. 
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Not only were the symbols of Baalism 
thus made tributary to the worship of Je- 
hovah at Jerusalem, but the head archi- 
tect of the city of Tyre, the metropolis of 
Baalism and Baalistic art, was specially 
imported with all his workmen to build 
the temple after the pattern of the temple 
of Melkarth at Tyre. As every type of 
art sufficiently distinctive to have a histo- 
ry, has always its culminating point in 
some great artist standing as its highest 
representative, as that of Greece in Phi- 
dias, so the zenith of Pheenician art is 
represented by the architect and artist Hi- 
ram, in the reign of Hiram, king of ‘Tyre, 
who rebuilt in that city, with unexam- 
pled splendor, the great temple of Mel- 
karth, founded a thousand years before, 
and also the adjacent temple of ‘the god- 
dess Ashtaroth. This Tyrian Phidias, 
Hiram, ‘‘ skilful to work in gold and in 
silver, and in brass, in iron, in stone, and 
in timber, in purple,’in blue, and in fine 
linen, and in crimson, also to grave any 
manner of graving, and to find out every 
device which should be put to him,’’ was 
the orphan son of a Jewish mother, and 
his father was a man of Tyre. This He- 
brew Tyrian, Hiram, who conceived and 
executed the cherubim figures which 
adorned the temple at Jerusalem, must 
have impressed upon Phoenicia his own 
conceptions, derived from the Jehovah 
cultus, and in his works, or in those of his 
school, should any have come down to us, 
we would naturally look for a mingling 
of Hebrew and Tyrian thought. The re- 
mains of the art of Assyria, of Egypt, and 
of Greece, have been so far classified as to 
be fairly representative of the highest 
point of development in each. No such 
classification has yet been made of that of 
Phoenicia. We know that in it were min- 
gied Egyptian and Assyrian elements, and 
that it was directly antecedent to the rise 
of Greek art. If we add to this the 
influence of Hebrew religious thought, 
we shall probably describe it at the period 
of its highest development. 

With regard to the mingling of Egypt 
and Assyria in the monumental remains 
of the Phoenicians, says M. Lenormant : 
‘Although the influence of either 
country may be clearly exhibited, the 
other style is never quite eliminated, and 
this mixture of styles constitutes the ori- 
ginality of Phoenician art. The orna- 
ments common to both countries, the reli- 
gious symbols, the emblematic monsters, 
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the sacred images both of the Nile and of 
the Euphrates, are assembled on the same 
monuments. New combinations of a hy- 
brid nature are the result of this unfon. 
Two civilizations of different kinds mingle 
in the works of Phoenician art, just as the 
manufactures of both countries met at the 
same time in the markets of Tyre and Si- 
don. In general, the common forms, the 
majority of symbols and ornaments em- 
ployed, the costume of the figures, are 
Egyptian. The influence of the land of 
the Pharaohs was earliest brought t> bear 
on Phoenicia, and left ineffaceable traces. 
The Pheenician priests even at Gades wore 
an entirely Egyptian costume. At Gebal 
Osiris and Isis were worshipped, as well 
as Tammuz and Baalath, and the legends 
of the two religions were at last combined. 
But the spirit and the execution of the 
works of art were not Egyptian, but en- 
tirely Assyrian, and reveal a natural apti- 
tude among the Phébnician artists for the 
Assyrian style.’’ 
SHIPS OF TARSHISH. 

The Phoenician navigators, who filled 
the islands and coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean with their colonies, at length dis- 
covered Spain, called by them Tarshish, 
where they founded the town of Gades, 
now Cadiz. Acentury after the founding 
of Gades in the time of Hiram, they were 
undisputed suzerains over the greater 
part of southern Spain, where they had 
formed large agricultural colonies, and 
the use of the Phoenician language was 
common in the seaport towns. At this 
period also Hiram, king of Tyre, and Sol- 
omon at Jerusalem, united in sendirg a 
navy to Ophir to collect the precious mer- 
chandises of India. The vessels employed 
on this service were called ‘‘ ships of 
Tarshish,’’ and were ocean traders built 
on the model designed by the Pheenicians 
for their distant voyages to Spain. 

The most ancient of their great ccean 
ships, called a ‘* gaulos,’’ was a round, 
tub-shaped vessel, resembling the Spanish 
galleon, its descendant in name and build. 
Herodotus gives a picture of a great mer- 
chant ship fitted out in the port of Sidon 
for the Mediterranean trade: ‘‘ In Sidon 
was equipped a great gaulos, and filled 
with all kinds of merchandise, to serve as 
a Phoenician trader. It was accompanied 


for its protection by two armed triremes. 
So it started on its journey around the 
entire coast of Greece, and further to 
Sicily 


and Italy, everywhere in the 
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proper guise and open character of a 
Phoenician coast-trader, taking in and giv- 
ing out his wares, while he meantime 
was secretly reconnoitring and mapping 
out the consts.”’ 

Pharaoh Necho had two great fleets of 
triremes manned by Tyrian sailors, one 
upon the Mediterranean, and the other 
upon the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, a 
detachment of which latter circumnavi- 
gated Africa during his reign, 600 B. C. 

About a century after this took place 
the great maritime discoveries of Car- 
thage, inaugurated by the celebrated voy- 
ages of Hanno and Hamileo. From a 
Greek version of the official Carthaginian 
account of the voyage of Hanno along the 
African coast, deposited in the temple of 
Baal Hamon at Carthage, we learn, ‘‘ It 
was decreed by the Carthaginians that 
Hanno should undertake a voyage round 
the Pillars of Hercules and found Liby- 
Phoenician cities. He sailed accordingly 
with sixty fifty-oared ‘galleys and a body 
of men and women to the number of 
thirty thousand, with provisions and other 
necessaries.’’ The account goes on to 
relate that the expedition proceeded along 
the coast of Africa and founded numerous 
colonies. 

The Phoenician trade and transport 
ships of a thousand tons and upward, 
from their great size and draft, were not 
titted for coast service, and were always 
convoyed by one or two ‘‘ long ships ”’ of 
light draft, in addition to a bark or ten- 
der for transporting goods to and from the 
shore. These convoys were ships of war 
fully armed to protect the traders and 
colonists. The expedition of Hanno was 
doubtless convoyed by sixty fifty-oared 
galleys or penteconters. 

The speed of Phoenician long ships with 
oars and sails and a fair wind would com- 
pare favorably with that of modern clip- 
pers, and not unfavorably with steamers. 
Movers adduces many instances in support 
of the above conclusion. He also cites as 
one example of the capacity of Phoenician 
ships, the statement of Polybius that in 
the first Punic war the Carthaginians 
conveyed more than 150,000 soldiers upon 
350 ships. 

With the Greek mariners the Phoenician 
merchant ships always held the front 
rank. The Greek writers, from Homer 
down, praise the excellence of build, easy 
handling, great sail and oar power, and 
beauty of the Phomnician ships, commend- 
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ing the care and exactness, and admiring 
the great experience of the Pheenician 
navigators, declaring that they directed 
their course nightly by the polar star, 
which the Greeks called ‘* the Phoenician 
star.’’ while their*own mariners steered 
their more uncertain way by the Great 
Bear, that the Phoenicians further knew 
how to sail against the wind, and to make 
prosperous voyages in stormy seasons. 

The expedition of Hamilco, also sent by 
the Carthaginian Senate, resulted in the 
reéstablishment of commerce with the 
British isles, where the Tyrians had 
already preceded them ; and Strabo records 
that intercourse with foreign merchants 
became so constant as to exercise an im- 
portant influence upon the people of the 
country, and the commercial relations in- 
troduced the use of a Canaanitish alpha- 
bet of twenty-two letters among the Hi- 
bernians. 

While thus frequenting the western 
coast of Africa, the Carthaginians took 
possession of the Canary Islands, and ar- 
rived as far west as the ‘‘ Sargasso Sea,”’ 
that sea of weeds between the Azores and 
Bahamas, in the track of those great dis- 
coveries made by the Tyrians at least 
two centuries before, which formed the 
groundwork of the tradition of the lost 
Atlantis. 

THE NEW DEPARTURE. 

If now, following the old track of Phe- 
nician navigators in their exploration of 
the coast of Africa, and striking westward 
into the great equatorial drift current 
around the southern border of the Sargas- 
so Sea, we land at the point of Yucatan, 
the pivotal point off which the current 
makes a turn to sweep into the Gulf of 
Mexico, we come upon colossal ruins of 
ancient date which, with the addition of 
the admixture of eastern Asiatic elements, 
could hardly be better described than in 
the words of M. Lenormant in regard 
to the monuments of the Phoenicians. 
Following down the coasts of this peninsu- 
ga, we find at its base on the one side the 
wonderful monuments of Copan, and on 
the other those of Palenque. A semicir- 
cular sweep uniting these two points, and 
following the bend of the Pacific coast, 
would indicate in general the course pur- 
sued by Mr. Stephens in his explorations, 
leaving untouched the whole central re- 
gion of this peninsula, still as un- 
known as was Central Africa before the 
expeditions of Dr. Livingstone, and said 
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to be inhabited by descendants of the peo- 
ple who brought an ancient civilization to 
the shores of Yucatan. These descend- 
ants are said to still carry on the sun 
worship of their ancestors, with its hu- 
man sacrifices, within the white walls of a 
city which Mr. Stephens was told could at 
times be seen from the tops of the Sierras. 

The monuments of Copan and Palenque 
will serve as types of this civilization. In 
the heads and statue pillars of Copan the 
European element predominates. As we 
leave the coast at this point, going west-. 
ward, the grotesque forms of an eastern 
Asiatic element appear to mingle more 
and more in the ornamentation and hiero- 
glyphs. 

The remarkable altar at Copan, stand- 
ing upon four globes, with its table of hi- 
eroglyphs in bas-relief, may possibly be 
bilingual. There is an appearance of 
Phoenician alphabetical characters upon 
some of the hieroglyphs, but however this 
may be, there is upon the right arm of the 
pillar statue forming the frontispiece of 
Vol. I. of Stephens’s ** Central America,”’ 
the distinct Phoenician alphabetical char- 
acter B. 

This letter is set as a seal upon the bare 
right arm, midway between the elbow and 
the wrist, the eyes of the statue being di- 
rected toward it as if with a purpose of 
drawing to it the attention of observers. 
As it is seen in the engraving only one 
twenty-sixth of its actual size, it must be 
upon the pillar a very conspicuous mark. 

The drawings for these engravings are 
stated to have been made with extraordi- 
nary care by Mr. Catherwood, and, in the 
opinion of Mr. Stephens, ‘‘are as true 
copies as can be presented, and, except 
the stones themselves, the reader cannot 
have better material for speculation and 
study.’’ Upon this same statue, as upon 
others in Copan, may be seen the pine 
cones of Assyrian bas-reliefs arranged in 
the form of a girdle. Emblems and syin- 
bols of Baal appear throughout the mon- 
uments of Copan and Palenque. Not far 
from this Copan pillar statue is the temple 
cave of Tibulea, which Mr. Stevens does 
not appear to have examined, but to which 
Don Domingo Juarros, a native of New 
Guatemala, refers as follows: ** This ap- 
pears like a temple of great size, hollowed 
out of the base of a hill, and adorned with 
columns having bases, pedestals, capit.ls, 
and crowns, all accurately adjusted ac- 
cording to architectural principles. At 
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the sides are numerous windows faced 
with stone exquisitely wrought. All 
these circumstances lead to a belief that 
there must have been some intercourse 
between the inhabitants of the Old and 
New World at very remote periods.”’ 

Bernard de Sahagua, the most import- 
ant of the Spanish authorities of the time 
of the conquest, whose work was sup- 
pressed by the Council of the Indies as in- 
terfering with their policy of extermina- 
tion, speaks of a universally received tra- 

,dition among the natives of New Spain, 
of a foreign Atlantic colony arriving be- 
fore the Christian era on the shores of 
Florida, proceeding across the Gulf of 
Mexico, landing on the Peninsula of Yuca- 
tan and founding great cities now in 
ruins, the greatest of which was destroyed 
a thousand years before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. Confirmatory of this landing 
of a foreign Atlantic colony, is the state- 
ment of Montezuma to Cortez that the 
ancestors of the Mexicans came as did the 
Spaniards, from the place of the rising sun. 

Passing down the Atlantic coast, and 
following up the great valley of the Ama- 
zon to the headwaters of its affluents near 
the Pacific, we come te the city of Cuzco, 
and the vast remains of the sun wor- 
shippers of Peru, in the high valleys of 
the Andes. Upon the shores and islands 
of the sacred lake of Titicaca we find the 
remains of a civilization analogous to that 
of Copan, but more purely Egyptian and 
Assyrian, and holding a relation of priori- 
ty to the religion of the Incas, like that 
of the ruins of Copan to the Aztec line of 
the Montezumas. The highest type of 
crania of the ancient races of Peru sug- 
gests strongly the head of the mound- 
builder before given. The principal deity 
of these ancient sun worshippers of Peru 
appears to have been Chon, answering in 
name and attributes to the old Phoenician 
Baal-chon, or Saturn. 

Passing northward, and leaving*behind 
those colossal monuments which excited 
the wonder and admiration of Humboldt, 
we follow the high valleys of the Cordil- 
leras through Central America, and com- 
ing out in the valley of Mexico, with its 
temples and teocalli, we arrive at the 
great pyramid of Cholula, the culminat- 
ing point of the entire mound-building 
system of the two continents. From this 
point northward, following the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Mississippi, we arrive at 
the pyramid groups of Cahokia, opposite 
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what is now St. Louis, the site of the an- 
cient capital of the mound-builders of the 
present United States. The mounds of 
the United States must be looked at as the 
northern terminus of a system which had 
a southern centre and “tendency. Work- 
ing northward, being pressed upon by the 
nomads of the northwest, to cover and 
protect its agricultural civilization, it was 
forced into the building of earthworks, 
serving the double purpose of teocalli and 
fortifications. Such a state of affairs 
would leave the northern mound-builders 
little leisure or inclination to build on the 
vast scale of their southern brethren, even 
could they have commanded the material 
and the laborers. The eastern Asiatics of 
Central America appear to have arrived 
there with a sufficiently pronounced civil- 
ization of their own to be able to modify 
the monuments of a more cultured race by 
the interfusion of their own ideas and 
symbols, uniting with them to build those 
colossal and bizarre specimens of architec- 
ture so perplexing when viewed as the 
product of one people. 

The mound-builders of the United States 
had no such plastic material in the wild 
nomadic tribes of the north, by whom 
they were always liable to be overborne 
and driven southward. In these circum- 
stances they appear to have taken posses- 
sion of a central point near the junction 
of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, 
which they held with great strength, 
throwing out their lines of fortifications 
along the affluents of these rivers. At the 
headwaters of the Ohio their lines of de- 
fence met a kindred system of fortifica- 
tions, which held the affluents of the Ches- 
apeake and the region south of Lake On- 
tario, from its military centre at Ononda- 
ga, thus covering and protecting the im- 
portant agricultural civilization of central 
and western New York. Within these 
lines of defence, between the Mississippi 
and the Atlantic, was embraced a region 
in which traces of a truly vast agricultu- 
ral civilization are found, and which mus} 
have reckoned its inhabitants by millions. 

Of the mound-building system of the 
United States, that upon the afiluents of 
the Chesapeake, with its centre at Onon- 
daga, is the only portion which appears to 
have had its origin in the north. The 
earliest traditions of the Iroquois relate 
to a foreign people arriving by ship who, 
driven upon the coast to the south of 
them (probably into the Chesapeake Bay), 
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took possession of the country south of 
the great lakes, became numerous, and 
built fortifications. These fortifications 
were probably those now remaining upon 
the affluents of the Susquehanna, Dela- 
ware, and Alleghany rivers. There is a 
marked absence in the quite extensive re- 
mains of these north-eustern mound- 
builders of the sacrificial teocalli of their 
southern brethren, showing a milder type 
of religion. It would appear from tradi- 
tion that the mound-builders of the north- 
east, after remaining long enough to im- 
press their civilization upon a confederacy, 
becoming outnumbered and reduced in 
power, withdrew toward the Mississippi. 
Afterward a branch of them, called by the 
Iroquois ‘‘ stone giants,’’ ‘‘ having be- 
come cannibals,’’ returned, harassed and 
subdued the ccnfederacy for a time, but 
in a great battle at Onondaga, being near- 
ly exterminated, were finally expelled from 
the territory and driven north. The 
mound-builders of the lower Mississippi 
practised the Moloch form of sun worship 
and human sacrifices, at their golden city 
opposite St. Louis. This*worship among 
their kindred in Mexico included the eat- 
ing of the flesh of calptives, as a religious 
rite. From this centre, probably having 
adopted the inhuman worship of their rel- 
atives, the stone giants returned to har- 
ass and devour their old allies. 

We regret to be unable to introduce 
here one of three illustrations given 
by Schoolcraft, entitled ‘* Iroquois 
Picture-Writing,’’ handed down from 
an unknown antiquity among the On- 
ondaga Iroquois, and representing their 
very earliest traditions. These illustra- 
tions show the pictorial art of the Iroquois 
extraordinarily advanced at a very early 
period, and they can be in no way com- 
pared to any other picture-writing on the 
continent. Schoolcraft himself, although 
not connecting these pictures with the 
story of the foreign colony, is still so im- 
pressed with the resemblance of the fig- 
ures in one of them to those of the Behis- 
tun inscription, as to insert an engraving 
of the latter, side by side, for comparison. 

The illustration shows the ancestors of 
the Iroquois fleeing befere the stone 
giants, represented as men in armor, of 


colossal size and apparently foreign 
origin. It would seem that this picture 


must have originated at a time when race 
peculiarities were distinctive in the con- 
federacy, and that the delineator must 
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have belonged to the party of the pursu- 
ing figures, and intended to hand down a 
graphic sketch or color painting of their 
race characteristies, and history. 

The picture suggests that the foreigners 
who arrived by sea were of much larger 
stature than the nomadic tribes they 
found here. If we may judge from 
crania and skeletons found in connection 
with the most ancient remains of western 
New York and the Ohio, their relative 
size in the picture is not much exagger- 
ated. The primitive races of Syria were 
men of large stature, as their names 
Anakim, Nephilim, ete., denote ; and the 
Phoenicians, as well as the Philistines, un- 
doubtedly received an infusion of their 
blood. ‘Their large stature therefore is 
one indication that these northern Phoeni- 
cian colonists came from Phoenicia proper, 
rather than from any of her colonies. 

Another very interesting point in re- 
spect to these pursuing figures is their 
color. They are unmistakably red, or 
copper color, in contrast with the nomadic 
tribes, who, as seen in the picture, have 
no trace of red in their complexion. The 
question at once arises, Were the Phoeni- 
cians red? ‘The first great Hamitic civil- 
ization, which found its highest expres- 
sion on the Nile, was, as appears every- 
where unmistakably upon the monu- 
ments, a civilization of red men. The 
Egyptians were a clear, dark red, from 
which the inference is now fully admitted 
that the Hamitic was a red race. The 
Phoenicians were a branch of the Ham- 
itic race closely allied to the Egyptians, 
and were classed by them as red. They 
were the red men of the sea, as the Egyp- 
tians were the red men of the land. The 
eastern Asiatics are not red, but yellow, 
and the red element does not appear to 
have come into North America from the Pa- 
cific coast. Says Dr. Latham: ‘* The Esqui- 
maux are not copper-colored, neither are 
the Americans in general. It is only best 
known in those that are typical of the so- 
called red race, there being but little of 
the copper tinge when we get beyond the 
Algonquins and the Lroquois.”’ 

The high helmets and notched or Her- 
cules clubs of the two pursuing figures 
may be found upon Pheenician cvins. 
The blue color of one of these figures is 
undoubtedly intended to express one of 
the distinguishing marks of the foreign 
colony. Now we learn from one who 
knew them well, that the Phoenicians 
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were wholesale clothes-dealers, and made 
‘*blue clothes’’ a specialty. ‘* These 
were thy merchants in all sorts of things, 
in blue clothes, and broidered work, and 
in chests of rich apparel bound with cords 
and made of cedar, among thy merchan- 
dise.”’ Prescott remarks in regard to 
Mexican paintings, that the coloring ex- 
hibits only violent contrasts, such as may 
produce the most vivid impression ; ‘ for 
even colors,’’? as Gama observes, ‘‘ speak 
in the Aztec hieroglyphics.’’ ‘This same 
blue color appears in certain cases to 
mark race distinctions in the Mexican 
pictures, but the Mexican Phoenicians, 
coming from the shores of North Africa, 
must have been a mingled people, embrac- 
ing every variety of complexion. 

The separate colony of northeastern 
mound-builders were pure Hamitic, as in- 
dicated in the Iroquois pictures by the 
color of their complexion, not only in the 
illustration referred to, but in a strik- 
ing manner in the picture of their ancient 
King Atatarho, clothed in what in Mexico 
Humboldt describes as a ‘‘ garment of 
serpents.’’ This garment of serpents in 
the Iroquois picture is peculiarly artistic, 
and connects at once with the serpent sym- 
bol upon the statue associated with a 
purely Phoenician inscription, indicating 
the language brought with them by the 
foreign colony. But such a colony, cut 
off from all communication or supplies, 
except through the language of surround- 
ing tribes, would soon part with their 
own, and in a few generations it would 
almost totally disappear, while their re- 
ligious ideas, observances, and arts of 
civilization, so far as adapted to the 
country, would long remain. 

The so-called Semitic traces found 
along the line of the mound-building civ- 
ilization throughout the two continents, 
may receive some light from the above 
suggestion ; for the Phoenicians, although 
«a Hamitic race, spoke a so-called Semitic 
language. According to Lenormant, one 
language was originally common to the 
sons of Shem and Ham. The Egyptian 
and its allied idioms were first separated 
from the main stem, and in a less perfect 
state of development formed a group called 
the Nilotic languages. A division of this 
family is represented by the Berber, 
sprung from the ancient Libyan, and 
spoken by a great part of the people who 
are spread over the north and northwest 
of Africa. A language nearly related to 
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the Berber was spoken by the Guanches, 
ancient inhabitants of the Canary Isles. 
The relation between the Guanches and 
early Peruvians has long been noted. 
The ancient Libyan will probably be found 
to be an important element in the inter- 
pretation of the hieroglyphs of Copan 
and Palenque. 

The so-called Hebrew language, spoken 
by the Semitic Abram and his descend- 
ants, the Hebrews, was adopted by them 
from the Canaanites, a people exclusively 
Hamitic, both in character and in physi- 
ognomy, who brought it into the land of 
Canaan from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, and which was afterwards reduced 
to alphabetical writing by the Phceni- 
cians, a branch of the Canaanites upon the 
sea coast engaged in commerce, The family 
of Abram before coming into the land of 
Canaan probably spoke a kindred lan- 
guage more nearly related to the Arabic, 
because of the original parentage of the 
races of Heber and Joktan. Lenormant 
points out the fact that the term ‘‘ Sem- 
itic,’’ if applied in a too restricted sense, 
is liable to lead to serious error, since a 
large part, if not the majority of the 
Hamitic nations spoke the so-called Sem- 
itic language. Associated with languages 
having a common stem are always found 
common or closely allied traditions, The 
so-called Hebrew traditions so often re- 
marked upon among the Indian tribes of 
both continents may here find a reasonable 
basis of explanation. It is an interesting 
question for investigation, how far and 
how closely these so-called Semitic tradi- 
tions follow the line of the Hamitic red 
color among the Indian tribes of America. 


ELULI. 


The statue brought over by the foreign 
colony, taken in connection with the Iro- 
quois pictures, gives basis for a proximate 
deduction in regard to the point of de- 


payture. We have stated reasons drawn 
from the pictures for supposing that the 
foreign colony came originally from some 
point in Pheenicia proper. The statue 
contributes other and more decisive 
grounds favoring the same conclusion. 
The point of departure could not have 
been Carthage or any of her colonies, 
since in the cultus of her fire gods, Adonis 
found no place. According to Dr. Dol- 
linger, he had no cultus in the purely 
Phoenician cities, neither in Sidon or any 
of her colonies, nor in Tyre or her colonies, 
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during the predominance of the Melkarth 
dynasty. We are therefore shut down 
apparently to Gebal as our starting point. 
But Gebal was an old Syro-Pheenician 
town belonging to the Sinites, a branch 
of the Hamitic race before the Phoenicians 
came into the land of Canaan. ‘These 
Sinites were an agricultural people, who 
appear to have adopted the Syrian or 
Aramean sun god as their deity, whom 
Movers traces throughout Syria by the 
name Hadad, *‘ the only one,” or the first 
and highest god in the Syrian system. 
Rimmon, ‘* pomegranate,’’ was the Syrian 
symbol of Hadad at Damascus, and Hadad 
Rimmon was the Syrian sun god Adonis. 
Now the Phoenician population of Gebal 
were devoted to the business of ship- 
building. Immense dockyards received 
supplies of timber from the mountains of 
Lebanon, out of which were built the 
great ships of Tarshish, as well as war 
vessels of the Tyrian navy. The Pheeni- 
cians of Gebal were a busy population of 
shipwrights and stone-cutters, having 
no time apparently to get up areligion of 
their own, but taking the one they found 
on hand, the ceremonial of which they 
appear to have left pretty much to the 
women and the priests. Gebal and its 
colonies were always noted for the archaic 
character or rudeness of their religious 
symbols, and for a tendency to combine 
them with the worship of the Egyptian 
Osiris. It seems probable therefore that 
this statue did not come from Gebal, but 
that it must have originated in some ar- 
tistic and metropolitan centre, and have 
been taken away in some crisis by an im- 
portant colony. 

Within a century after the death of Hi- 
ram, a revolution occurred in Tyre which 
placed upon the throne Ethbaal, a priest 
of the goddess Ashtaroth. This was 
a politico-religious revelution, the char- 
acter of which we may judge from 
the form of Baalism patronized and ex- 
tended throughout the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah, by Jezebel, wife of Ahab king 
of Israel, and Athaliah her daughter, 
married tothe king of Judah. Jezebel was 
daughter of Ethbaal, the priest of Ash- 
taroth who usurped the throne at Tyre, 
and we learn that she supported at her 
own table four hundred and fifty of the 
prophets or priests of Baal and four hun- 
dred prophets of “ the grove,” or ** ashera,”’ 
the symbol of Ashtaroth as *‘ earth moth- 


er.”’ or Baalath of Adonis or Tammuz. 
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This would seem to show that the Adonis 
worship was at this period dominant in 
Tyre, a view sustained by the fact that the 
Melkarthites were hostile to the Ashtaroth 
dynasty. 

Ashtaroth at Tyre, as Baalath of Mel- 
karth, was a stellar goddess. She was 
Ashtaroth Naamah, ‘‘ the lovely star,’’ 
which, as the myth says, fell from heav- 
en, and was consecrated in the holy island 
of Tyre. Her temple was adjacent to 
that of Melkarth, the national deity, who 
was symbolized by a ‘“‘ stone of fire, or 
light,’ a luminous emerald of large size, 
and the priests of the two temples of Mel- 
karth and Ashtaroth constituted one re- 
ligious body, and were regarded as repre- 
senting two sides of one worship. The 
coup d’état which placed Ethbaal the 
priest of Ashtaroth on the throne, and ar- 
rayed against him the Melkarthites, ap- 
pears to have resulted in Tyre in changing 
Ashtaroth as stellar goddess and Baalath 
of Melkarth into Ashtaroth as “ eartlf 
mother,’’ and Baalath of Adonis ; in other 
words, she was divorced from Melkarth 
by Ethbaal and married to Adonis. This 
change would demand the introduction in- 
to the ‘* temenos,”’ or garden court, of the 
temple of Ashtaroth at Tyre, a represen- 
tative or statue of Adonis. Such a statue 
under the circumstances would require to 
be an impressive and elaborate work of 
art, embodying and idealizing all the ar- 
chaic features of that nature symbolism, 
and would naturally conform to the type 
of art introduced by Hiram the artist and 
architect, who had rebuilt less than a cen- 
tury before with great splendor both the 
temples of Melkarth and of Ashtaroth. 

The supporters of the old Melkarth 
worship were always a strong party in 
opposition to the new dynasty, and the 
failure of their attempt to reestablish 
themselves caused that secession of Mel- 
karthites from Tyre under the leadership 
of Elissar or Dido, ‘‘ the fugitive,’’ which 
resulted in founding Carthage. The 
continued opposition of the Melkarthites 
finally caused the flight of Eluli, the last 
of the Ashtaroth dynasty. In the year 
700 B. C. Sennacherib king of Assyria 
laid siege to Tyre. The indifference or 
treason of the Melkarthites caused King 
Eluli and his adherents to fall back upon 
insular Tyre, where lay the unconquered 
fleet. When further resistance was useless 
the entire Ashtaroth dynasty took the 
course of the Phocean founders of Mar- 
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seilles, who in later times, in a similar 
exigency, took to their ships with their 
wives, their children, and the statues of 
their gods, and sailed away. 

We have our information of this event 
from the records of Sennacherib : 


In my third campaign I marched toward Syria. 
Eluli was king of the Sidonians. The great re- 
nown of my majesty affrighted him, and he fled 
to the isles in the midst of the sea, and abandon- 
ed his country. 

We obtain from Isaiah a further glimpse 
of the course of Eluli and his fleet : 

Pass ye over to Tarshish. Howl, ye inhabi- 
tants of the isle ! 

Is this your joyous city, whose antiquity is of 
ancient days? Her own feet shall carry her afar 
off to sojourn, 

Pass through thy land asa river, O daughter 
of Tarshish : there is io more strength. 

Thou shalt no more rejoice, O thou oppressed 
virgin, daughter of Sidon: arise, pass over to 
Chittim, there also thou shalt have no rest. 


The Adonis statue we have described 
bears the marks of having been cut away 
from its surroundings. In such a case as 


we have supposed, it would be necessary 


to thus cut it away for the purpose of 
transportation by ship. The course of a 
Tyrian eolony, under the circumstances 
we have depicted, would naturally be in 
the order marked out by the prophet. 
The fleet would rendezvous at Chittim or 
Cyprus, but would not rest there, as 
being within reach of the king of Assyria. 
It would avoid Carthage, that city being 
possessed by the Melkarthites, and would 
direct its course through the Pillars of 
Hercules to its daughter colony, Tarshish 
or Gades. But this point also was held 
by the Melkarthites. Passing through 
her land as a river, Tyre, now become the 
daughter of Tarshish, would ‘ flee to the 
isles in the midst of the sea, her own teet 
carrying her afar off to sojourn.”’ 


ATLAS, 


In the Phoenician genesis or cosmog- 
ony, Atlas appears to have been a name 
for Tammuz, derived according to Movers 
from Atl, ‘* darkness,’’ and belongs to 
Tammuz as sun god gone down into dark- 
ness. The Phoenician navigators, passing 
through the Pillars of Hercules, and seeing 
the descending sun extinguished in the 
western waters, called these waters ‘‘ the 
sea of Atl’’ or‘* darkness,’’ and the sun, 
their Adon Baal of the heavens, as he sank 
into it, became to them the god of Atl. The 
Libyans named the great mountain behind 
which the sun sank into darkness, Mount 
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Atl or Atlas—one of the Pillars of Her- 
cules. In Phrygia Atlas is represented 
as imparting wisdom to Hercules by means 
of the pillars by which he bore up the 
earth and the heavens. Hercules was the 
name given by the Greeks to Melkarth the 
guardian deity of Tyre, and the Phrygian 
myth reveals the fact that the Pillars of 
Hercules were supposed by the ancients 
to be guardians of secrets of wisdum, im- 
parted only to the Phoenician navigators. 

In the language of the Aztecs Af/ sig- 
nifies ‘* water,’’ and their traditions point 
to Aztlan or Atlan, ‘* the place of waters,”’ 
as the point from which the ancestors of 
their race entered the country. The 
Aztecs represented themselves as having 
come into Mexico from the northwest. 
The Aztecs were secondary in Mexico, 
and allied to the Toltecs who preceded 
them. By simply following the bend of 
the continent, they would, from any point 
north of Central America, appear to have 
entered from the northwest, and the ten- 
dency of the northern mound-builders 
was always, as we have noted, to press 
southward. But Montezuma declared 
that his ancestors came from the east, or 
the place of the rising sun, and all Toltec 
and Aztec traditions agree that they came 
from Aztlan or Atlan, ‘‘ the place of 
waters.’’ If now the Libyan language 
shall furnish a key to the hieroglyphs of 
Central America, the question of their 
migration from under the shadow of old 
Mount Atlas, across the sea of Atl or 
Atlan, ‘* the place of waters,’’ will have 
been solved. 

Plato’s description of another continent 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules is of im- 
portance in this relation. He puts his ac- 
count of the situation of the continent into 
the mouth of an Egyptian priest, who re- 
lates it to Solon. The Egyptians had no 
navy of their own except as they subsidized 
the Phoenicians. They were not coloniz- 
ers or traders outside of their own boun- 
daries. All their knowledge of the 
world by sea was derived from the Phoe- 
nicians, who had their trade exchanges 
and religious ceremonies at Memphis, 
where the Osiris and Adonis myths 
were made to combine. The Pheeni- 
cians always kept their own discoveries 
among themselves with Masonic secrecy. 
In the Carthaginian fleets, the pilots 
alone were intrusted with the secrets of 
their course. Charts disclosing the po- 
sition of their island colonies were kept 
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carefully guarded in the temple of Saturn 
at Carthage, and their fleet had orders to 
sink all strange vessels found outside the 
Pillars of Hercules. 

In addition to this they spread the most 
frightful stories of the terrors of the great 
sea of Atl, the sea of darkness, and of all 
countries with which they alone traded, in 
order to prevent other nations from at- 
tempting to visit them. ‘‘ Beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules,’’ says a Carthaginian 
authority, ‘‘ is an island in the midst of 
the ocean, rich in vegetation and conse- 
crated to Saturn (the Baal Hamon of 
Carthage). Nature there shows herself 
under a formidable aspect, for when a 
vessel approaches the island the waves of 
the sea surrounding it rise with fury, and, 
shaking the island itself, make it tremble 
with terror, while the ocean remains calm 
as a lake.”’ 

Thus to the ancient world inside of the 
Pillars of Hercules, everything outside was 
a subject of the wildest and most fantastic 
imagination and terror—coasts inhabited 
by goblins, islands shaken by earthquakes, 
and the sea filled with monsters and swept 
by tempests, or shrouded by an impene- 
trable fog, and thick with weeds through 
which no ship could pass. 

Under these auspicious circumstances 
it is perhaps not surprising that we have 
not inherited through the classics an ab- 
solutely clear account of the discovery and 
settlement of America by the Phoenician 
navigators. The only scrap which has 
come down to us is from the writings of 
Plato, and we will give it entire. Said 
the Egyptian priest (to Solon) : 

There was an island situated in front of the 
straits which you call the Pillars of Hercules. 
The island was larger than Libya and Asia put 
together, and was the way to other islands, and 
from the islands you might pass to the whole of 
the opposite continent which surrounded the 
true ocean; fer this sea which is within the 
straits of Hercules is only a harbor having a 
narrow entrance, but the other is the real sea, 
and the surrounding land may be most truly 
called a continent, 


lato goes on to relate in another place, 
that this island was discovered by Nep- 
tune, (Poseidon) and was divided between 
the twin brothers Atlas and Gadirus or 
Gades, or, being interpreted, between Atlas 
or Libyan colenies and Gades or Tyrian colo- 
nies, while the other sons of Neptune, 
brothers of Atlas and Gades, governed the 
The 


colonies outside of the Pillars of Hercules 


other islands and territory beyond. 
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are further represented as being in alliance 
with the Phoenicians in their attempt to 
repel the Greeks from the western Medi- 
terranean; which attempt proving a 
failure, the island disappeared in true 
Phoenicifn style, sinking in the midst of 
the sea of Atl, and leaving as its only 
traces a vast continent of weeds and shal- 
lows. 

There is an intimation in this story 
that the Phoenician navigators supposed 
the great expanse of weeds and shallows 
now called ‘‘ the Sargasso Sea’’ to indi- 
cate a sunken isiand or continent, and 
that upon this they based their myth of 
the lost Atlantis, originally told by them 
to the Greek ‘* marines,’’ and so handed 
down to us, 

In the mean time, while the Phoenician 
navigators were getting off their yarns tu 
the marines of the Mediterranean, at the 
very time when Plato was penning his 
account of the explorations of the unknown 
sea of Atl by the Phoenicians of the pre- 
ceding two or three centuries, the discoy- 
eries of which he has left us so really ac- 
curate a picture had resulted in the peo- 
pling of that continent surrounding the 
true sea, on its coasts, and by means of its 
great river arteries opening up from the 
ocean, from the headwaters and affluents 
of the Amazon and Orinoco, on the line 
of a curve sweeping through Central 
America, Mexico, and the valley of the 
Rio Grande, following up the Mississippi 
and its affluents, embracing the whole 
Atlantic coast region from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to the headwaters of the Chesapeake 
and the great lakes of the north accord- 
ing to the generalizations by Humboldt 
of the ancient civilizations of America. 

From Plato’s account we may derive 
some idea of the period of the coming of 
the first Phoenician colonies to this conti- 
nent. Solon is generally accredited to 
the year 600 B. C., a hundred years after 
the flight of Eluli from Tyre. The first 
explorations and colonies of the Phoeni- 
cians outside the Pillars of Hercules were 
during the Tyrian period, and Gades was 
the Atlantic port from which the fleets of 
King Hiram swept the western ocean, 
while the combined navies of Hiram and 
Solomon were gathering the treasures of 
the Indian seas at the East. 

The mound-building ervilization of this 
country has been estimated by Sir John 
Lubbock, in his American Arche- 
to be included within a 


ology, pe- 
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riod of three thousand years, as the 
utmost limit of its antiquity. {t was 
probably well established about 500 or 
600 B. C., or about the time Rome be- 
gan to rise into notice on the Mediter- 
ranean, The culmination of thé mound- 
building system, or the period of its great- 
est development and extension, appears to 
have been about the time of the Christian 
era. It is noticeable that the earlier 
mound-builders had a much milder type 
of religion than the later. The coloniza- 
tion of the Tyrian period would be 
marked by the Melkarth .cultus, corre- 
sponding to that of Quetzalcoatl, the legis- 
lator of Toltec tradition, and the first re- 
ligion of Cholula. The Moloch form of 
Baalism appears to have come in later, 
probably with a Carthaginian element, 
and to have had its first development in 
the valley of the Mississippi below the 
Ohio, with its centre opposite St. Louis, 
at their golden city, which we hear of 
through Iroquois tradition. 

The increasing pressure of the nomads 
of the north, and probably internal dissen- 
sions, caused in the first and second cen- 
turies of the Christian era aseries of move- 
ments toward the south along the whole 
line of the mound-building civilization, the 
first effect of which appears to have been to 
carry the Moloch cultus into Mexico, and 
to produce changes in the populations of 
Central America and along the Cordil- 
leras of the Andes to the headwaters of 
the Amazon as far as the southern line of 
Peru. About the time of the descent of 
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the barbarians of the north upon Rome, 
the parallel mound-building civilization 
in America was broken through and 
trampled down by the Tartar nomads of 
the northwest. They appear to have fol- 
lowed in successive waves beating against 
the fortified line of the Ohio, which they 
finally forced through and fought their 
battle of Chalons on the dark and bloody 
ground of Kentucky. There these Huns 
of the northwest rolled the mound-build- 
ing civilization southward and into the 
sea. Had the hordes of Attila proved 
victorious upon the plains of France, 
there too the crumbling ruins of a lost 
civilization might alone salute the eye of 
the wondering traveller of to-day. 

Whether the final battle at Onondaga, 
which determined the fate of the north- 
eastern mound-builders, occurred before 
or after this event, we cannot tell. We 
only know that at some distant period the 
great statue brought in a ship of Tarshish 
across the Sea of Atl, lying in its resting- 
place, was lightly covered with twigs and 
flowers and then with gravel. The tree 
under whose shadow it had reposed was 
caused to fall with branches extending 
over and protecting the slightly raised 
mound. Here it was probably left for its 
winter burial, looking toward a resurrec- 
tion inthespring. Passing centuries have 
laid over both mound and tree an aliuvial 
deposit, the depth of which, when caleu- 
lated with all the data accurate topo- 
graphical investigation alone can give, 
may yield a measure of time, 
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rT HE miser fears that he may lose his gold, 
-L_ Shipwreck the seaman dreads, however bold ; 


But I—I never dreamed I should be old! 


And start sometimes with bitter memories stung, 
When asked, as youth will ask with reckless tongue, 
How did you this, and this, when you were young? 


Oh! careless youth, that will not learn to prize 
The happy time, that tells such pretty lies, 


és 


Whispering, ‘‘ There’s no such adage as ‘ Time flies.’ 


39 


Like luscious fruit still ripening day by day, 
Till over-ripening doth induce decay, 
So youth is youth no more by dint of stay. 


Oh! Time, thou hast indeed a gnawing tooth, 
Thou, that hast taught me many a precious truth, 
But robbed me of that falsehood fair, my youth. 








JULIET'S QUESTION ANSWERED, 


T was natural enough for Juliet Cap- 
ulet, intensely romantic and hungry- 
hearted, to ask, ‘‘ What’s in a name?” 
and to declare“that a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet. But suppos- 
ing Romeo had been called Breyfogle or 
Flapdoodle, would she or could she have 
loved him so passionately? In all proba- 
bility she would not and could not. Brey- 
fogle or Flapdoodle would act upon senti- 
ment like sea-sickness; and even Juliet 
could not withstand either if belonging to 
the hero of her heart. 

Juliet was a very sweet though pain- 
fully sentimental girl, and has made the 
old Osteria del Cappello in Verona a ro- 
mantic shrine for generations. Still, as 
she was not much of a philologist or a 
philosopher, it is undertaken to answer 
the question she did not care to answer 
for herself. 

Without considering names to be of 
such solemn import as Tristram Shandy’s 
father did, he certainly had good grounds 
for his belief. No one can measure the 
influence of names, which are things and 
powers, often too strong for resistance and 
too subtle to be apprehended. Though 
generally esteemed to be altogether exter- 
nal and inoperative, they are the strongest 
of circumstances, and soon grow into cau- 
sation. They affect the bearer, not so 
much, but in the same way, as tempera- 
ment, training, health, and immediate 
surroundings. Before long they enter 
int» and become part of the man, who can 
ne more be dissociated from his name than 
he can from his complexion, manners, or 
character. The fate of many persons is 
determined by their christening. It 
makes or mars their future; paves their 
way with smoothness or besets it with ob- 
stacles ; responds to their hopes og blasts 
their expectations. 

Parents are stupidly careless in this re- 
gard. Children are born to their names, 
not the names adapted to them. Even 
before they make their début on the stage 
of existence, it is settled what they shall 
be called. A small army of relatives and 


friends, who seem to take a malignant sat- ° 


isfaction in all consanguineous peopling 
7 


of the planet, expect new-comers to re- 
ceive their preenomina if not their patro- 
nymics. The more inapt and ill-sounding 
these are, the larger their expectations 
and the greater theirdemands. Perhaps, 
having themselves suffered from absurd or 
grotesque christening, they are anxious 
that others should suffer likewise. At 
least half of what is styled sympathy 
arises from misery’s proverbial love of 
company. Not one woman in five, and 
not one man in fifty, is fitted to be a moth- 
er or a father; and fer this reason, I sup- 
pose, thanks to nature and to destiny, 
celibates of either sex are rare exceptionsy 
If parents were wise (but many of them, 
to employ a Hibernicism, would in that 
never be parents at all), they 
would resist all counsels, suggestions, 
and temptations to label their offspring 
until they had some means of ascer- 
taining what their offspring was likely 
to be. It would be a good general 
rule not to name children before their 
eighth or tenth year, though, for the sake 
of convenience and designation, they 
might be given a temporary appellation. 
Assuredly this would save endless awk- 
wardness, annoyance, and chagrin for fu- 
ture generations. 

One of the most common, foolish, and 
mischievous habits is that of naming ba- 
bies after historic characters, or persons 


“ase 


who have achieved contemporaneous dis- 
tinction. The smaller the chance the 
children have of ever achieving any resem- 
blance to those with whose title they are 
crushed from the first, the greater the 
likelihood of the bestowal of such titles. 
A narrow and ignorant man, living in 
some rural and semi-civilized region, is 
more inclined to call his boy, born under 
every disadvantage of circumstances, after 
some celebrated poet or scholar, than a 
wealthy and cultivated citizen would be 
on whom fatherhood had fallen. A wo- 
man to whom fate has always been un- 
kind, whom poverty and toil have narrow- 
ed and yulgarized, blindly reaches ont 
toward the ideal by stamping her grace- 
less and commonplace daughter with a 
name acquired froma popular romance, 
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It may be said that fair names may exer- 
cise a favorable influence, and serve as 
models and patterns for the namesake, 
So they may, if there be any similarity 
or concord between the two; but when 
there is not, when the two natures are 
opposite, perchance antagonistic, the heavy 
capital overweights and weakens the 
slender column. Names, to be beneficial 
and inspiring to their bearers, must ei- 
ther find or beget corresponding tenden- 
cies. 

The injury William Shakespeare, John 
Milton, George Washington, Daniel Web- 
ster, and a hundred others have done at 
the baptismal font can never be reckoned. 
It is doubtful which would have been bet- 
ter—that they should not have been born, 
or that the nominal wearers of their honors 
should not have been. I am sure hun- 
dreds of promising and naturally clever 
boys have been spviled by indiscretions of 
nomenclature. How can a sensitive and 
competent youth, with an ardent proclivi- 
ty toand many gifts for literature, obey 
the bent of his inclination when everybody 
is aware that he is William Shakespeare 
Jones, or Smith, or Brown, or anything 
else? He inevitably shrinks from com- 
parison, dreading lest his efforts, credita- 
ble as they may be, should be made con- 
temptible thereby. Can a healthy, im- 
pulsive, warm-blooded lad, with George 
Washington thrust upon him, be expect- 
ed to accomplish anything, knowing as 
he must that George Washington has 
always been portrayed as the most unnat- 
urally perfect and momentous of mortals ? 
Who shall say how many retiring, clois- 
tered natures have been embittered by 
discovering in their first thinking years 
how ridiculous their parents had made 
them by styling them Napoleon Bonaparte? 
Of course, they wrote only their initials, 
and then were perpetually mortified to 
hear themselves called Nota Bene Wig- 
gins or Take Notice Simpson. Boys, 
bubbling over with animal spirits, and fond 
of adventure, have doubtless been driven 
to vicious extremes by-having John Calvin 
or John Knox tacked to their patronym- 
ics. The entire law of their being pre- 
vented them from imitating those ascetic 
theologians, and so they deliberately be- 
came profligate from contradiction and 
from a vague sense of the wrong that had 
been put upon them. I have known Me- 
Janchthons and Wilberforces to be thieves, 
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and Solomons and Solons to be cireus 
clowns ; and I make no question but the 
former went in disgust to the opposite 
extreme, or that the latter were resolved 
to caricature the ancient sages by becom- 
ing the most melancholy of fools. 

A grievous sin, for which parents of 
the past rather than the present genera- 
tion must answer, is the giving of Scrip- 
tural names to their children. However 
much the Scriptures may profit the mind 
or mend the heart, the characters who 
figure in them must have despised aught 
like'l'uscan sweetness. Ichabod, Jedidiah, 
Jeroboam, Aminadab, Jerusha, Mebeta- 
bel, and Keturah, may have been very 
good men and women in their way and 
for their time; but their christening was 
by no means felicitous, and there is no 
just reason why their cacophony should 
be transmitted. Kind as fortune might 
be, she should not be asked to take into 
her favor anybody styled Ichabod or 
Jerusha, Fame, of course, would not 
descend upon Jedidiah or Mehetabel, 
and few doors or arms would open to 
welcome those who subscribed themselves 
Jeroboam or Jehoshaphat. Since Crom- 
well’s time, and the nasal and indigo or- 
thodoxy of his followers, thousands of ex- 
cellent folks have had all the currents of 
their being tarned awry by early plunges 
into Biblical terminology. Glory will 
not rise, honor will not appear, victory 
will not yield, love will not come to him 
or her whose worth and charm have been 
sacrificed on the nominal altar of Joab or 
Jemima. There is a fate in syllables and 
sounds that ‘the strongest gods cannot 
overcome, A name that the lips cannot 
readily and smoothly pronounce, oracles 
will not speak and aureolas will not sur- 
round. 

As a rule, all names that provoke com- 
parison, comment, or conversion should 
be conscientiously avoided. When ma- 
turity has arrived, they are of little con- 
sequence ; for force of character and per- 
sonal dignity may annul their awkward- 
ness or grotesqueness. But the ordeal of 
boyhood and girlhood is severe. Then 
nature is impressible, gibes are habitual, 
and tongues unrestrained. The finer the 
fibre, the more sensitive. The child 
whose name renders it a target for coarse 
comparison or rude jest is not seldom hurt 
incurably. Nobody is aware of the un- 
told sufferings of young fulks, and this is 
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ene of the most prolific sources of their 
badgering and bullying. The tears, the 
anger, the bitterness, the heart-breaks 
from such cause are incalculable. Many 
boys and girls have had all their sweet- 
ness and strength taken out of them by 
repetition and ridicule of the syllables 
which establish their identity. Ere their 
career has fairly opened, they have been 
soured and rendered sinister by their 
early experiences. They never succeed ; 
everything goes wrong; they have no 
ability to represent themselves ; and all 
because an irremovable shadow fell upon 
them in their cradle from the opening 
leaves of an ill-chosen lexicon, Fhysi- 
cians have traced peculiar forms of mono- 
mania and insanity to morbid sensibility 
engendered by the possession of a name 
suggestive of banter and derision; and 
were our philosophy sufficiently far- 
searching, unbalanced and incongruous 
minds might be referred by the hundreds 
to a similar origin. 

Names are very often burlesques, even 
satires upon their owners, because they 
stand for the opposite of what their bear- 
Mr. Wiseman, for instance, 
is notoriously a fool. Mr. White is black 
and Mr. Black is white. 
run to contraries, furnishing handles for 
sarcasm and irony, which the duilest are 
delighted to seize. 

Among the unrecognized calamities of 
this nether sphere is the giving of senti- 
mental and poetic names to young women 
of an unmistakably material and prosaic 
quality. ‘The sex is unconquerably ro- 
mantic, and many mothers are betrayed 
by this disposition into conferring upon 
their girls the verbal counterfeits that 
have charmed them in their novel-reading 
days. This accounts fur the throng of 
Belles, Blanches, Stellas, Evas, Violas, 
Berthas, Lillies, Claras, Graces, Agneses, 
Alices, and all the innumerable rest. I do 
not consider these names silly, as many 
do; for they are pretty and sweet. The 
peril of their use is that they may not be 
suitable; and then they become an evil. 
Names get their meaning unavoidably, it 
may be unconsciously, from association. 
All of us, who are not mathematicians or 
monsters, are more or less the sport of 
our imagination. We cannot resist the 
tyranny of words and their suggestions. 
Our reason tells us plainly that we have 
no right toexpect personal loveliness from 


ers possess. 


Thus names 
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those who chance to be é¢alled Irene, 
Edith, or Imogen. Still we yield to the 
seductiveness of our fancy, and finding 
Irene gaunt and uncouth, Edith fat and 
freckled, Imogen harsh-voiced and dow- 
dyish, we have an involuntary’ feeling 
that we have been duped, that there has 
been some deliberate attempt to deceive 
us. We won’t admit that we have im- 
posed upon ourselves by mental photo- 
graphs created from the name we were 
foolish enough to idealize. If we should 
seek a thorough analysis, we should dis- 
cover that we resented the fact that a 
name we had devoted to aesthetic uses 
should be wasted and profaned by com- 
mon clay. 

Whatever our experience and philoso- 
phy, we are constantly making demands 
on potentialities that may not be met. 
We insist to ourselves and everybody else 
that we do not, and we believe our re- 
peated averment; and yet our lurking 
thought peeps out at us ever and anon, 
and surprises us with the startlingly fa- 
miliar truth. 

We never quite reconcile the obnoxious 
differences between the Berthas and Stel- 
las and Violas of fact and those of fiction. 
We involuntarily hold that the possessors 
of graceful and melodious names shall 
themselves be graceful and melodious 
through every variation of manner, mood, 
and temperament. Had Eva been plain 
Betsy—or Clara, Hannah—or Alice, Jane, 
we might have appreciated them to the 
fullest. Having no anticipations, we 
could not have been disappointed, and 
without the magic of fancy there would 
have been no spells to undo. Looking 
for piainness and humdrum, the smallest 
departure from it becomes a surprise and a 
pleasure; while looking for beauty and 
fascination, the absence of either is a 
shock and repulsion. No young woman 
of sensitiveness, since women before mar- 
riage are taught that it is their chief if 
not sole duty to please—and their instinct 
helps them to this lesson—can be content- 
ed with or resigned to a name she knows 
gives false impressions of her and steadily 
invites her acquaintances to disappoint- 
ment—to the painful reaction from falsely 
excited hope. 

Anxiety to shun one extreme begets the 
other. Damsels are frequently burthened 
with names that they have not the strength 
to bear, and that their taste spontaneous- 
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ly rejects. Among these are Mary Ann, 
Belinda, Hannah Jane, Nancy, Johanna, 
Patience, Melissa, Huldah, Dorothy, and 
Chloe. I question if any she in the land 
ever endured one of these names with un- 
ruffled femper. They have been adapted 
to all sorts of saws and jokes, until a man 
of sensibility feels like apologizing for 
past utterances to any unhappy creature 
so christened. To give a girl two names 
and to couple them invariably in address- 
ing her—as Mary Jane or Eliza Ann—is 
as strong an evidence of unculture and 
ill-breeding as to pronounce the final a 
flat. 

The significance of names is as variable 
as the clouds, depending on conditions toa 
delicate to be defined. Still, names have 
what might be termed a quality of aver- 
age association, which translates them to 
the mind in not materially different hues 
and forms. Nobody considers Jerusha 
fascinating or Mabel repulsive. Sibyl 
suggests softness and fineness, and Angeli- 
na mawkish sentiment. Blood and breed- 
ing seem to lie in Edith, and inelegance 
and rusticity in Priscilla. Mary, whom 
bards have made tuneful in many tongues, 
has lost such savor as she might have had 
from excess of handling. We think of 
her now in connection with almost any- 
thing else than grace and loveliness. 
Kate is interesting, though she conveys 
a certain impression of wildness approach- 
ing hoidenhood. Pauline is lackadaisical, 
pretentious, and shallow. Ruth is sim- 
ple, genuine, winning, full of modesty 
and merit, and sterling to the core. Ada 
and Ida show gentleness without strength, 
and delicacy rather than discernment. 
Alice is what circumstances may make 
her—pretty and spoiled, needing trial for 
development, adversity for elevation. 
Amy is a child always, even after mater- 
nity and maturity, and nothing can ren- 
der her otherwise. Stiffness, self-con- 
sciousness, and angularity emanate from 
Arabella ; and Augusta should be conse- 
quential and inflated without desert. A 
certain hot-house air might surround 
Blanche and Bertha, and they should be 
kept there if it be desirable to preserve 
their freshness and their fragrance. 

Clara, not to belie herself, should be 
pure, affectionate, and free, carrying with 
her the form and daintiness of distinction. 
Eliza is plain but profound, and Ella a 
slender echo of what she imitates. When 
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the average man seeks for a wife, despis- 
ing romance and discarding the ideal, he 
should sue to Esther, who will perform 
all she promises, becoming the most con- 
scientious of housekeepers, the most de- 
voted slave of the nursery. A thorough 
scatterbrain is Fanny, whom trouble spares 
and adversity does not touch. Helen 
is precocious at sixteen, a coquette till 
five-and-twenty, and an ambitious and 
match-making mamma, while she absents 
herself from heaven to discharge her duty 
to society. Isabella should be tall and 
dignified and clever, laughing at what she 
most sincerely believes, and wounding 
with Parthian arrows her wel! guarded 
heart. Julia has a tendency to be in love 
with herself, undisturbed by rivals. She 
sees in her mirror the beauties others faii 
to discover, and her much-proclaimed 
righteousness is but a phase of her con- 
ceit. June is likely to suffer from lack of 
appreciation, for she wears her jewels out 
of sight, and is content to be misunder- 
stood when understanding demands any 
betrayal of herself. In sentimental woes 
Leonora is ever bound; is most happy 
when most distressed. Louise has a spice 
of affectation, but is engaging at first and 
enchanting at last to those she admits to 
the sanctuary of her sympathy. ‘The im- 
age of Madeleine is shown in the strictest 
conventionality. She is a well-bred au- 
tomaton ; dresses admirably, talks fault- 
lessly, acts becomingly; is, in a word, a 
reflection of her surroundings because she 
has not sufficient force to vary from her 
pattern, 

Maude affects Tennyson and tears, mus- 
lin of the whitest and misery of the black- 
est sort. She is a distillation of simper, 
silliness, and sentimentalism. Miriam, 
Penelope, Cordelia, and Rachel need to be 
stately, calm, and self-sustained—admired 
by many, esteemed by all, and beloved by 
one. Phoebe and Phillis are not urbane 
in mind or manners. They are prominent 
figures in a landscape filled with farms 
and farm-houses, and commend themselves 
warmly to the swain creduious enough to 
believe that God the first garden made and 
the first city Cain. The heart of gallan- 
try does not throb at mention of Susannah, 
who rises to the fancy with milk-and-wa- 
ter eyes, unshapely mouth, and an ill-fit- 
ting gown; but it beats wildly to the 
sweet syllab!es of Viola’s name, and 
awaits with eager expectancy the regal 
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presence of Zenobia, too lofty to be light- 
ly loved. 

To our own names we tyrants of the 
egotistic sort give little thought. In our 
work-day world we care more for what a 
man can do than for what he is called. 
And yet we have our prejudices in favor 
of and against masculine names. Some 
seem strong, others weak ; and affectation, 
genuineness, presumption, or character is 
conveyed by the mode in which one of our 
fellows subscribes himself. In this coun- 
try usually we are obliged, in the absence 
of caste and the law of entail, to be prac- 
tical and democratic whether we will or 
no. Struggle and labor do not take the 
poetry out of us, unless they take it out 
of our mouths and put it in our lives; but 
they render us too busy to spin theories in 
the presence of so many bristling facts. 

John, Joseph, Thomas, Samuel, George, 
William, etc., stand for so much energy, 
intelligence, selfishness, insincerity, and 
competition. No name, unless backed by 
deeds, can be despotic in the arena of bu- 
siness. If there be force and courage 
enough behind it, Ichabod Snicklefritz— 
certainly not a title to melt the muses or 
tu draw the bees of Hybla from their 
sweets—would be esteemed and honored 
of his kind. Men appear not undignified 
while they are preserved from such flip- 
pant abbreviations as Bill, Bob, and Pete. 
Imagine Agamemnon’s name to have been 
Pete, or Achilles’s to have been Bill. 
€ould Homer have written his resonant 
pressure of 
nominal disqualification? Clytemnestra 
might have found excuse in violated eu- 
phony for her disloyalty to Pete Agamem- 
non, and Patroelus as well for betraying 
Achilles known as Bill. 

Almost any name will serve a man’s 
purpose if honestly borne. and if it estab- 
lish his identity. The plainer it is, the 
better generally, since peculiarity of title 
creates reputation for assumption or con- 
eeit. Superlatively common as John is, I 
ean think of no name more desirable. It 
is strong, earnest, sterling. John might 
be anything—poet, painter, soldier, arti- 
san, peasant, prinee, orator, or statesman— 
without the least maiming or marring of 
itself. The name promises nothing, dis- 
appoints nobody, and stiil has all the pos- 
sibilities of achievement. John Smith, 
John Brown, and Jobn Jones are excellent 
designations, or rather would be were they 


hexameters under such a 
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in any manner distinctive. The main ob- 
jection to them is that he who bears them 
is, a largé part of the time, incapable of 
self-recognition. He is ceaselessly suffer- 
ing from hardship, disgrace, and death, 
without consciousness thereof. It must 
be somewhat unpleasant and rather con- 
fusing for John Smith to learn, while he 
breaks his morning muffin, that, the day 
before, he was run over by a street-car in 
New York, shot by a burglar in Boston, 
sentenced for forgery in Albany, arrested 
for bigamy in Baltimore, drowned in 
Mobile, compelled to run away from St. 
Louis for embezzlement, divorced in Chi- 
a victim of delirium tremens in 
Detroit, and hanged by a mob in Chey- 
enne. Jolin, William, James Brown or 
Thompson would fare no better. Any 
one of these gentlemen must die many 
times before his death. He may be as 
honest as Hans Sachs, or as blameless as 
Fénélon, and yet he will be discovered 
picking pockets, stealing horses, abusing 
children, beating his wife, firing churches, 
and swindling his partner in business. 
‘Fhe highest moral character and the 
most unsullied reputation is absolutely 
requisite for the owner of a common 
Once tainted with suspicion, he 
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name. 


may be held responsible for all the misde- 


meanors and crimes the imnumerable 
John Smiths, William Browns, and James 
Thompsons commit. I have heard of fel- 
lows of tarnished fame who changed their 
very common names because, as they al- 
leged, they had offences enough of their 
own to answer for without accountability 
for the offences of others. 

The inconvenience and annoyance of be- 
ing a member of the Smith, Jones, Brown, 
or Robinson family can searcely be 
overestimated. Such a member has no 
more individuality than if he were set 
down among the ‘‘ and five hundred oth- 
ers ’’ advertised as callers of a publie 
meeting. He is obliged to spend a very 
considerable part pf his life in explana- 
tions and setting himself right with his 
acquaintances. If extremely dignified 
and conservative, he is disturbed by re- 
ceiving eccentric letters in which he is ad- 
dressed as ‘‘ old buster,’ and cordially in- 
vited to ‘* bet his pile ’’ on the New York 
cocks in the next Long Island main. If 
conscientiously orthodox and devout, he 
is often urged by hasty notes to ** come 


up to Bob's” or ‘** Harry’s”’ the next 
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Sunday, and “‘ take a hand at draw.” 


Though a model husband and father, he 
is shocked ever and anon at ‘opening 
missives from strange women evidently 
designed for gentlemen far from fanatical 
on the subject of domesticity. 

So unpleasant is this nominal indefi- 
niteness that, much as I believe in strictly 
adhering to one’s name as given, I do not 
wonder men add to or take from their 
original names for the sake of personal 
distinction. It is not singular that John 
Smith, after much experience of his ina- 
bility to tell who he is, determines to offer 
anamendment to himself, and become J. 
Caesar Smith, J. X. Smith, or John 
Menelaus Smith. Joseph Brown is ex- 
cusable for converting himself into Jo- 
seph Jobannes Brown, or J. Wallen- 
stein Brown, or any kind of Brown that 
will enable him to secure his own cor- 
respondence, and prevent him from be- 
ing dunned for other persons’ bills. All 
the Joneses, Robinsons, Thompsons, and 
the remainder of the common substantive 
people, have equal justification in trim- 
ming their names into something like in- 
dividuality ; for, as I have said, this is of 
the first importance. 

Many men feel hurt when their names 
are not remembered exactly, forgetting 
that the great majority of us are of no 
consequence to anybody but ourselves. 
They who are sensitive in this regard 
should never write their initials only, 
since initials are too vague for recollection. 
If you see or hear that an acquaintance is 
called Robert E. or Stephen Charles, you 
carry it in your mind much more easily 
than if you merely know he is R. E. or 
S. C. something or other. I am cogni- 
zant of offence having been taken by cer- 
tain men because acquaintances, with 
whom they had long had business rela- 


tions, could not recall their initials. If 


these were N. G., the persons of brief 
memory would at one time make them K. 
P., at another 8S. Y., and again A. B., 
until those so addressed considered them- 
selves to be deliberately made butts, and 
resented it accordingly. 

A prejudice has taken deep root against 
the writing of the first name with the ini- 
tial, and the second name full, though this 


is as baseless as are most prejudices. If 


one can’t do what he likes with his own 
name, where and with what can he be 
free? A man’s name is certainly his own 
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property, and if he choose to turn or twist 
it into any shape, however fantastic, sure- 
ly it is his own affair. Every one is will- 
ing to admit this, and yet J. Dryden Wil- 
liams and E. Spencer Watkins are liable 
to be looked upon as coxcombs or jack- 
daws, until they have established the con- 
trary. Doubtless, many shallow and 
pompous fellows have subscribed them- 
selves in this fashion, and so created the 
prevailing bias. I repeat that when one 
ean transform himself from a common to 
a proper noun by economy in his first and 
profusion in his second name, he sheuld be 
held as discreet rather than silly. 

A striking peculiarity of human nature 
is that it troubies itself most about that 
which concerns it least. Herce it is, I 
opine, that names affecting their bearers 
alone attract so much and such general 
attention, becoming the theme of comment 
and criticism by every pragmatist and 
dullard ambitious to be thought astute. 
He who has a name capable of ndicule 
needs the fortification of character, that 
the shots aimed at it may fall harmless. 
The greater part of mankind have all they 
can do to get through life when let alone 
severely ; and consequently, if they draw 
the arrows of satire, they are hopelessly 
crippled. Thus the importance of names 
in shaping the fortune of the individual 
becomes apparent. They who might have 
floated with an unnoticeable or unconverti- 
ble praznomen or patronymic, are carried 
down by a handle that everybody is in- 
clined to take a pull at. 

It is rather unfortunate to have a blend- 
ing of the romantic and ultra-practical, 
the sentimental and the grotesque, in the 
same name. Leander Butts, Romeo Simp- 
kins, Orlando Stubbs, Claude Lorraine 
Stiggins, or Sidney Augustus Longshanks 
is not of the kind to weave verses about 
or hang garlands on. The riot act should 
be read to such names, that they might be 
dispersed, and like returned to like. Le- 
ander, Romeo, and Claude are good, and 
Butts, Simpkins, and Stiggins are good 
also in and of themselves; but they should 
not have been united, thereby provoking 
blockheads to the perpetration of jokes 
worn out in the service and long since 
placed on the retired list. 

Reputation, I am led to believe, hangs 
on or slips from names according to their 
The voeal organs of Fame are 


quality. 
limited. She cannot pronounce every 
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name she hears, or, if she can, she won't. 
Where so many come to her, she accepts 
those most easily uttered and rejects the 
hard syllables, whatever their recommen- 
dation. Our own country shows this. 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, and many others might be cited to 
confirm this position. The people find 
these apt to their tongue and easy to 
write ; and I make no question, if they had 
been studded with harsh consonants and 
oblique vowels; some of them would have 
been dropped from the bead-roll of his- 
tory. 

Fashion governs names, as in these days 
she governs everything—especially the 
names of women. These are almost as 
much a matter of mode as the cut of gowns 
or the form of hats. Feminine names 
have for years tended to diminutives, pet- 
ty prettinesses; and uniform terminations. 
There are no longer any Marys, Sarahs, 
Carolines, and Catherines—they have 
become Mbollies, Sallies, Carries, and 
Katies; and even the sober Jane, Maria, 
Harriet, and Nancy have been finicalized 
into Jennie, Marie, Hattie, and Nannie. 
Out of Arabella, Martha, Lucy, Lois, 
Margaret, Esther, and Elizabeth are 
moulded Bella or Belle, Maud, Lucie, 
Lucia, or Lulu, Louise, Maggie or Madge, 
Edith, Lizzie, Bessie, or Lillie. This last 
is now the vogue. Every social parterre 
blossoms with Lillies. Must of these, 
when taken from the conservatory, were 
differently called; but fashionable botany 
demands a new nomenclature, and that 
divers varieties should be homonymous. 
This nominal alteration is a privilege of 
the sex, and, added to the general habit 
in favor of marriage, so shifts the out- 
ward signs that all trace of a damsel 
swallowed up in wedlock is easily lost. 
In passing from the individual to the uni- 
versal, she eludes pursuit, defies detec- 
tion, shatters identity. ‘ 

A not uncommon manner men have of 
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disguising themselves is by the sudden 
and luxuriant blossoming from the modest 
bad of familiar appellation. One’s auto- 
graph, to my mind, should always be 
full; but when your old neighbor or asso- 
ciate has been his wiiole life long R. B. 
Anderson or A. P. Miles, you are natu- 
rally startled and semewhat overcome to 
behold him, without a moment’s warning, 
as Robert Bruce Anderson or Augustus 
Pericles Miles. You cannot help accost- 
ing with some diffidence the intimate who 
has undergone such a revolution in a sin- 
gle day, and you are inclined to question 
whether, after such a tremendous exten- 
sion of the name, there can be much of the 
original fellow left. Anybody might jest 
or hobnob with plain R. B. Anderson or 
A. P. Miles, though no well-ordered per- 
son would think of approaching with 
levity such august personages as would 
seem to be represented by Robert Bruce 
Anderson or Augustus Pericles Miles. 

These metamorphoses of epithet are 
disturbers of tranquillity, assaults on con- 
fidence, blows at friendship. Tuey are 
nut to be censured or discouraged ; but no 
man should hurl them upon his little 
sphere without due deliberation and pre- 
monition. A good plan would be to ad- 
vertise in the public prints that on and 
after such a date '. C. Jones and E. E. 
Scroggs would be known and addressed in 
their private and professional capacity as 
Tullius Cicero Jones end Euryptolemus 
Epaminondas Scroggs. Thus equanimity 
would be respected, personality consulted, 
and amazement tuned to admiration’s 
pitch, 

It is easier to ask, What's ina name? 
than to answer it; fur the answer comes 
slowly, through long years, through in- 
tricate circumstances, but it always 
comes, and though like the Delphic 
oracle it is ambiguous, it has a deep sig- 
nificance, and on its correct translation 
favor, fate and fortune often hang. 

Junius Henat Browne, 
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I. 

4 OR a long time I[ tried in vain to 
sleep and kept tossing from side to 
side. ‘* The devil take all this nonsense of 
tipping tables,’’ I said to myself, ‘* it cer- 
tainly shakes the nerves.’’ Atlength, how- 
ever, drowsiness began to get the upper 

hand. 

Suddenly it seemed to me that a harp- 
string twanged feebly in my chamber. [I 
lifted my head. The moon was low in 
the sky and shone full in my face; its 
light lay like a chalk-mark on the carpet. 
The strange sound was distinctly repeated. 
I raised myself on my elbow, my heart 
beat forcibly. A minute passed so—an- 
other—then in the distance a cock crowed 
and a second answered him from yet 
farther. 

My head fell back on the pillow. ‘It 
comes even to that,’’ I thought, ** my ears 
are fairly ringing.” 

In a moment more I was asleep, or 
seemed to myself to be sleeping. I had a 
singular dream. I thought that I was in 


my own chamber, in my own bed, wide 


awake. Suddenly I hear the noise again. 
Iturn. The moonbeam on the floor be- 
gins to waver, to rise, to take shape, stands 
motionless before me like the white figure 
of a woman, transparent as mist. 

**Who are you?’’ | ask, trying to re- 
tain my composure. 

A voice resembling the soughing of the 
wind among tree-tops answers me. ‘It 
is I—[—I. I am come for you.”’ 

** For me? But who are you?’ 

** Come at nightfall to the old oak tree 
at the edge of the wood. I will be 
there.”’ 

t wish to see more closely the features 
of this mysterious being; an involuntary 
eold shudder runs through me. [ find 
myself not lying, but in a sitting posture 
on my bed, and where the appearance of 
the figure was there is a long palh moon 
streak on the floor. 


’ 


II, 


I po not know how the next day passed. 
I tried, I remember, to read and to work 


a little, but could accomplish nothing. 
Night fell; my heart beat as if I had been 
expecting some one. I went to bed and 
turned my face to the wall. 

‘““Why did you not come?’ The 
whisper was plainly audible in the cham- 
ber 

Hastily I turned my head. 

There was the form again, the mysteri- 
ous being with fixed eyes in its rigid 
countenance, and an expression of woe. 

** Come?’ I heard faintly. 

**T will come,’? I answered with un- 
controllable terror. The shape wavered, 
sank into itself like a puff of smoke, and 
once more it was only the wan moonlight 
that lay on the smooth floor. 


III. 

[ passep the day in excitement. At tea 
I nearly emptied a bottle of wine, and for 
a moment stood hesitating at the open 
door, but almost immediately turned back 
and threw myself upon my couch. The 
blood rushed at fever-speed through my 
veins, 

Again I heard the tones. I shrank, but 
would not look up. Then suddenly I felt 
inyself tightly clasped by something, and 
a whisper in my very ear, ‘* Come, come, 
come!’’ Trembling with fright I stam- 
mered, ‘* I will come,’’ and raised myself 
upright. 

The woman’s form was bending over 
the head of my bed. It smiled slightly, 
and faded, but not before I had been able 
to distinguish the features. It seemed to 
me that I had seen them before, but 
where—when? It was late when I rose, 
and I spent almost thé whole day in the 
fresh air, went to the old oak tree at the 
edge of the wood and regarded it thorough- 
ly. Toward evening I seated myself be- 
side the open window in my study. My 
housekeeper brought me a cup of tea, but 
] was unable to taste it. All sorts of 
thoughts besieged me, and I asked myself 
seriously whether I was not on the road 
to madness. It was just after sunset, and 
not only the sky but the whole atmosphere 
was suddenly suffused with © sunernatural 
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purple light; leaves and weeds, smooth 
as if freshly varnished, were alike mo- 
tionless, there was something singular, 
almost mysterious, in this absolute quiet, 
this dazzling sharpness of outline, this 
combination of intense glow with the still- 
ness of death itself. A large gray bird 
flew noiselessly toward me and settled it- 
self upon the balustrade of my balcony. 
I looked at it and it looked at me, its head 
sideways, with its round, dusky eye. ** Are 
you sent to remind me?’ I thought. 

The bird spread its wings and flew 
away as silently as it had come. I re- 
mained at the window for some time longer, 
but no longer absorbed in thought. I[ 
seemed to be under a spell, a gentle but 
irresistible power controlled me, as the 
boat is swept on by the current long be- 
fore the cataract is in sight. When [ re- 
gained possession of myself the glow was 
gone from the sky which had grown dark 
and the enchanted stillness had ceased. 
A light breeze had sprung up, the moon 
rode bright and brighter through the blue 
expanse, and in her cold light the trees 
shimmered, half dusk half silver. My 
old servant entered with a lamp, but the 
draught from the window extinguished 
the flame. I waited no longer, thrust my 
hat on my head and hurried to the old 
oak tree at the edge of the wood. 


Iv. 

Years ago this oak had been struck by 
lightning ; its top was shivered and en- 
tirely blasted, but the trunk had still 
As I ap- 
proached, a filmy cloud drew over the 
moon; blackest shadow lay under the 
broad branches. At first [ was not con- 
scious of anything unusual, but as I 
glanced to one side my heart throbbed—a 
white fourm was standing motionless by a 
tall sapling between me and the tree. 
My hair stood on end, but I plucked up 
courage and walked steadily on. 

Yes, it was she, my nightly visitant. 
As | drew near, the moon shone out in 
full splendor. The figure seemed woven, 
as it were, outof a half transparent milky 
cloud; through the face I could see a 
twig that stirred with the wind, only the 
hair and the eyes were of a somewhat 
darker coloring, and on one finger of the 
folded hands I saw the faint glimmer of a 


vigor for coming centuries. 
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narrow ring. I remained standing be- 
fore it and attempted to speak to it, but 
my voice died in my throat; although [ 
was no longer sensible of fear. Its glance 
was full upon me, the expression was 
neither of grief nor of gladness but a 
rigid, unlife-like attention. I waited to 
be addressed, but it kept immovable and 
silent with its death-like stare fixed on 
me. Again I felt my self-possession fail- 
ing. 

‘*T am eome,’’ I said at last with a 
mighty effurt. My voice was hollow and 
unnatural. 

**T love you,’’ returned a whisper. 

**You love me?” I asked in amaze- 
ment. 

‘* Give yourself to me,’? was answered, 
still in the same tone. 

** Give myself to you? 
ghost. You have no bodily existence. 
A peculiar excitement had taken posses- 
** What are you? Smoke— 
air—vapor? Give myself up to you? 
First answer me—who are you? Have 
you lived on earth? And whence do you 
now come?’* 

** Give yourself to me. 
no ill. Say but two words : 

I looked at it attentively. ‘* What is 
it talking about?’ I thought. ‘* What 
does it all mean? How can it take me? 
Shall I venture? ”’ 

** Very good,’’ I answered so that it 
should hear, with unexpected loudness in- 
deed as if some one had hit me from be- 
hind, ** Take me! ”’ 

I had hardly pronounced the syllables 
when the form bent forward with a smile 
so that the features trembled for a mo- 
ment, and slowly extended its arms. [ 
would fain have drawn back but found it 
already out of my power. It twined about 
me, my body was caught up a yard from 
the ground, and gently and not too rapidly 
I floated over the still and dewy grass. 


You are only a 


” 


sion of me. 


I will do you 
* take me.’ ”’ 


v. 


My head swam. Involuntarily I closed 
my eyes, only to open.them, however, the 
next moment. We were still floating up- 
ward. But the wood was no longer to be 
seen. Under us lay a wide plain, flecked 
here and there with shadow. With hor- 
ror I realized that we had gained a fearful 
height. 
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‘*T am lost. I am in the Devil’s clutch- 
es,’’ was the thought that shot lightning- 


like through my brain. Till this moment 
the idea of demoniacal interference in my 
undertaking had not occurred to me. We 
were borne constantly farther and took our 
flight higher and higher as it appeared. 

‘* Where are you taking me?” burst 
from me at length. 

‘* Wherever you will,’’ answered my 


guide. It clung closer and closer to me, 
its face almost touching my own. Yet I 


could not feel the contact. 

‘Take me back to the earth. 
height makes me giddy.”’ 

** Good ; only shut your eyes and hold 
your breath.”’ 

I followed this counsel and found my- 
self immediately sinking like a stone, the 
wind fairly whistling through my hair. 
When I recovered myself we were hover- 
ing just above the ground, so that we 
stirred the tops of the grass blades. 

** Put me down,’’ I said, ‘‘ on my feet. 
I have had enough of flying. 1 am no 
bird.”’ 

**] believed it would be pleasant to 
you. We have no other power.” 

‘We? Whoare you, then?” 

No answer. 

** Can't you tell me anything? ”’ 

A woful tone, like that which had 
wakened me the first night, trembled at 
my ear. All this while we had been mov- 
ing almost imperceptibly through the 
damp night air. 

** Set me down,’’ I repeated. My guide 
moved quietly aside, and I stood upon my 
feet. It remained before me again with 
fulded hands. 1 had regained my compo- 
sure and looked closely in its face. There 
was the same expression of a melancholy 
not human, 

‘*Where are we?” I inquired, for I 
did not recognize my surroundings. 

**You are far from home, but in a mo- 
ment you may be there.”’ 

‘“*What? Must I trust myself to you 
again? ”’ 

‘*T have done you nu harm and will let 
none come to you. We ean fly till dawn, 
not later. I can take you wherever you 
may desire—to the ends of the earth. 
Resign yourself to me; say once more, 
* take me.’ ”’ 

‘** Then— take me.’ ’ 

Again she clasped me. I was lifted from 
the ground and we floated in air. 


This 
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‘* Wuiruer ?’’ she asked me. 

** On, straight on.’’ 
‘** But here are trees.° 
‘* Rise above them—only gingerly.”’ 


’ 


vise 

We soared upward and took once more 
an onward course. Instead of grass, the 
tops of the trees waved under our feet. 
The wood, seen from above, presented a 
singular appearance with its moon-lighted, 
prickiy back. It was like some monstrous 
sleeping creature, and the low, steady 
rustling of the leaves, like measured 
breath, carried the resemblance yet far- 
ther. Now and then we passed above a 
little clearing, along whose edge a charm- 
ingly indented line of shadow lay. Occa- 
sionally we heard below us the plaintive 
ery of a hare, nearer, the hcot of owls 
rang dolefully; the air was full of wild 
and piny smells; on all sides the moon- 
light lay absolute and cold, and high above 
our heads shone the Pleiades. Speedily 
we left the wood behind us, and debouched 
upon a plain through which some stream 
ran likea ribbon of mist. We flew along 
its bank over bushes that were still and 
heavy with dampness. Here the little 
waves swelled blue on the river, there 
they rose dark and threatening. Some- 
times a fine faint fragrance rose in a won- 
derful fashion, as if the water were taking 
life and soul; it was where the water- 
lilies unfolded their white petals in a 
maidenly splendor, conscious that no hand 
could reach them, The whim seized me 
to gather one of these, and behold me al- 
ready at the surface of the stream, There 
was an unpleasant sensation of moisture 
in my face as I broke the tough stem of a 
great flower. We flew from shore to shore 
like the jack-o’-lanthorns which we saw 
glittering about us, and which we seemed 
to chase. At times we hit upon whole fam- 
ilies of wild ducks squatting in a circle in 
a hollow of the reeds, but they did not 
stir; it was a chance if one or another 
would drowsily withdraw its head from its 
wing, look about it, and hasten to bury its 
beak again in the soft down, or make a 
feeble cackling accompanied hy a shake of 
the whole body. We roused a heron ; he 
emerged from a clump of willows, stretched 
his legs, spread his clumsy wings, and 
flapped heavily away. Nowhere did a fish 
leap in the water, apparently they also 
slept. I had hy this time become accus- 
tomed to the sensation of flying, and even 
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hegan to find it agreeable ; every one who 
has dreamed of flying will understand this. 
I began to scrutinize the wonderful being 
who bore me, and whom [ had to thank for 
these incredible experieuces, 





vil. 

Ir had the appearance of a woman with 
delicate, not Russian, features. Grayish- 
white, nearly transparent, with scarcely 
perceptible shading, it reminded me of an 
alabaster vase, and once more seemed sud- 
denly, strangely familiar to me. 

‘* May I talk to you?”’ I asked it. 

** Speak.”’ 

‘* | see a ring on your finger. You have 
lived on earth then, have been married? ”’ 

I stopped, but there was no answer. 

‘* What is your name, or rather what 
was your name?”’ 

** You may call me Ellis.”’ 

** Ellis! That is an English name. Are 
you an Englishwoman? Have you known 
me before ? ’’ 

sé No.”’ 

‘*W hy have you appeared to me then?” 

**T love you.”’ 

‘* W ell—does this satisfy you ?”’ 

** Yes; we are flying and circling to- 
gether in pure space.”’ 

** Ellis! ’’ I eried, “ can it be that you 
are a lost soul? ”’ 

My companion’s head sank. ‘I do not 
understand,’’ she whispered. 

‘** I conjure you in the name of God’’— 
1 began. 

‘* What are you saying?” she asked, 
bewildered. And [ fancied that the arm 
that surrounded me like a chill girdle, 
trembled slightly. 

**Do not fear, my beloved.”’ Ellis said, 
** do not fear.”’ Her face turned to mine 
and approached it closely, and I felt a cu- 
rious sensation on my lips, like the prick 
of a fine needle. 


Vill. 


I Lookep down. We had again ascended 
to a tremendous height and were flying 
over a large city unkrown to me, which 
was built on the side of a high hill. 
Churelhi-spires rose here and there from 
the dark mass of roofs and gardens, a 
bridge arched the river-bend, everything 
lay in the deepest stillness, bound in sleep. 
Domes and crosses glimmered faintly in 
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the peaceful light; a gray-white road ran 
still and straight as an arrow from one 
end of the city and ranished still and 
straight in the dim distance among the 
monotonous fields. 

‘* What is this city?’’ I asked. 

‘¢ ___sow.’? ; 

“ sow is in the 
it not?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘** Then we are a long way from home.” 
** For us distance is not.” 

** Truly?’’? Asudden recklessness awoke 
in me. ‘Take me to South America then.”’ 

**'To America—there I cannot. There 
it is day.”’ 

‘*So, we are birds o’ night then, both 
of us. Well, wherever you can, only let it 
be right far.’’ 

** Shut your eyes and hold your breath,”’ 
was Ellis’s response, and we began to move 
with the swiftness of a hurricane. With 
stunning violence the wind rushed past 
my ears, ; 

We stopped, but the rushing sound did 
not cease. On the contrary, it increased 
to a frightful roar, like a thunder peal. 

‘* Now you can open your eyes,”’ Ellis 
said. 








schen province, 
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IX. 

I oprvep. Good Heavens, where am I? 

Over me heavy clouds are hurrying 
across the sky like a herd of angry beasts, 
and below is another monster, the sea, in 
wildest rage. White foam is spouting and 
seething madly, waves tower mountain- 
high and dash themselves with hoarse fury 
against a gigantic, pitch-black reef. Eyvy- 
erywhere the howling of the tempest, the 
icy breath of the revolted elements, the 
hollow roar of the breakers, through 
which at times I caught something like 
loud lamentations, distant cannon and the 
peal of bells; ear-splitting grate and 
crunch of the chalk cliffs, the sudden ery 
of an unseen gull, and against the gray 
horizon the outline of a reeling vessel— 
everywhere confusion, horror, and death. 
My head swam, my heart stopped; I 
closed my eyes anew. 

‘* What is that and where are we?”’ 

** Off the southerly coast of the Isle of 
Wight, before the Blackgang Rock where 
so many vessels are lost,’’ replied Ellis, 


this time with great distinctness of tone, 
and, as I fancied, a shade of joyous ex- 
citement, 
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“‘Take me away—away from here— 
home.” 

I shrank into myself and pressed my 
hands over my eyes. I could feel that we 
were moving more swiftly than befvre ; 
already ‘the wind ceased to howl and 
shriek, it blew evenly in my face, but so 
strongly that I could hardly breathe. 

** Take your fuot-hold,”’ I heard Ellis say. 

I made a mighty effort to regain my full 
consciousness and the mastery of myself. 
I felt the ground beneath my feet, but 
could hear no more than if everything 
about me lay dead; only on my own tem- 
ples the veins throbbed violently, une- 
venly, and with a little inward ringing; [ 
was still half fainting. But 1 stood up 
and opened my eyes. 





xX. 


We were on the bank of my own pond. 
Straight before me I could see through the 
slender willow leaves the glassy surface of 
the water, dappled here and there with 
mist. On the right was a ryefield in 
tremulous motion, on the left rose steady 
and dewy-wet the trees of my garden. 
The morning had already breathed on 
them. In the empty gray sky a pair of 
narrow clouds hung like smoke-wreaths ; 
they were russet, the first faint hint of 
dawn had reached them, God knows how ; 
the eye could not distinguish as yet any 
spot on the wide horizon where the day- 
light should break. The stars were gone, 
there was no stir yet in the magical half- 
light everything drew consciously to its 
awakening. 

** Morning, morning is here!” Ellis 
murmured in my ear. ‘* Farewell till to- 
morrow.”’ 

I turned to her. She rose, lightly 
swaying, from the grourd, and lifted 
both arms above hei head. Head, arms, 
and shoulders were suddenly suffused with 
a warm, rosy flesh tint, the fire of life 
glowed in the shadowy eyes, a smile of 
secret joy played over the scarlet lips, it 
was a charming woman all at once who 
stood before me. But almost instantly 
she sank back as if exhausted, and melted 
away like mist. 

I stood motionless. 

When things about me had reassumed 
the aspects of ordinary life, I looked 
round and it seemed to me as if the rosy 
glow that had irradiated the form of my 
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shadowy companion had not faded, but 
still permeated the air and surrounded 
me on every side. Itwasthe Dawn. Aa 
irresistible languor crept over me, and | 
went to the house. As I was passing the 
hennery my ear caught the first morn- 
ing gabble of the young geese (of all 
winged creatures these are the earliest te 
stir) and I saw the jackdaws perched on 
the ridge-pole busily preening their feath- 
ers and outlined sharply against the 
milky-colored sky. From time to time 
they all flew off simultaneously and after 
a short flight settled again silently in 
their old places. From the wood at hand 
sounded twice or thrice the shrill ery of 
a mountain cock that had alighted in the 
dewy grass to seek for berries there. 
With a slight chilliness in all my limbs | 
reached my own bed and sank at once 
into a profound sleep. 





xI. 


Own the following night as Il neared the 
oak tree, Ellis glided to meet me as to- 
ward a familiar friend. Nor did I expe- 
rience the horror of yesterday in her pres- 
ence, indeed I was alisst glad to see 
her; I did not even speculate on what 
might happen, but only desired to be 
taken to some great distance and to some 
interesting places. 

Ellis placed her arm about me and our 
flight began. 

‘‘Fly with me to Italy,’’ I whispered 
in her ear. ; 

‘* Where you will, my beloved,’ an- 
swered Ellis in low glad tones, and turn- 
ed her face to mine with a gentle ca- 
ressing movement. She did not seem so 
nebulous as on the previous night ; more 
substantial, more womanly, she brought 
to my recollection the beautiful creature 
who had vanished from me in the dawn. 

** To-night is a festal night,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘It falls but seldom; when 
seven times thirteen——”’ 

Here some words escaped me. 

‘On this night one can see things hid- 
den at other times.”’ 

‘* Ellis! ’’ I entreated, ‘‘who are you 
then? ‘Tell me at last! ”’ 

But she silently raised one white arm 
above her head. 

There in the dark sky where her finger 
pointed, a comet gleamed like a red ril- 
bon among the stars. 
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‘“* How am I to understand you?” I 
began. ‘*‘Do you mean that as yonder 
comet wanders forever between stars and 
planets, you wander betwen men and— 
what other race, Kilis?’’ 

Ellis’s hand covered my eyes. It seemed 
to me as if a thick river-fog veiled them. 

**To Italy! to Italy! ’’ she whispered. 
** This is a festal night.’’ 


xIl. 


Tue mist before my face parted ; I saw 
a vast plain under me. Already I could 
perceive by tne warm, soft air which 
fanned my cheek that 1 was no longer in 
Russia, nor did the plain which | saw 
bear any resemblanve to our Russian 
steppes. This was a vast dark expanse, 
apparently quite waste, not even grass- 
grown, with here and there pools of stag- 
nant water which shone like the frag- 
ments of a shattered mirror, and in the 
far distance I vaguely recognized the still 
unrippled sea. Large stars shone through 
the rents of the clouds ; a ceaseless thou- 
sand-voiced, yet not a loud hum, rose up 
on all sides; wonderfully it rang, this 
pervading, drowsy murmur, this night 
voice of the wilderness. 

‘* The Pontine Marshes,”’ Ellis said. 
** Do you hear the frogs? Do you smell 
the sulphur? ”’ 

‘*The Pontine Marshes! ’* I repeated 
with a sudden sense of depression. ‘* Why 
should we loiter over so dreary a place? 
Let us hasten to Rome.” 

** Rome is not far,’’ Ellis replied; ‘‘ pre- 
pare yourself! ”’ 

Our flight was along the old road from 
Latium. A wild ox lazily stretched his 
rough, shapeless head with its shaggy 
mane and its curving horns up from the 
stickyslime. He glared about him with his 
little evil eyes and blew a cloud of steam 
from his wet nostrils, as if he were defi- 
antly conscious of our presence. 

‘* We are nearing Rome! ”’ 
Ellis. ‘* Look, look up!”’ 
eyes. 

What is the black line there at the 
world’s edge? Are those the high arches 
of a giant bridge? What is the stream 
that flows beneath? Why is it broken 
hereand there? No, this is no bridge, it 
is an old aqueduct. Round us lies the 
sacred Campagna; there in the distance 
are the Alban Hills, the rising moon gilds 


whispered 
1 raised my 
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their summits and softens the ridge-line 
of the aqueduct. 

We checked ourselves abruptly, and 
hung poised in the air above a lonely ruin, 
No one could have declared its use in other 
times, whether palace, strong-hold or 
Black ivy clang to it on 
every side with its fatal embrace; the 
half-crumbled walls yawned like a ven- 
geance below us. A damp odor of decay 
rose from this heap of thickset stones, 
from which the coating of plaster bad 
long since mouldered away. 

** Here! ’’ Ellis said, and stretched out 
her hand. ‘‘ Here! Say three times loud- 
ly, the name of the great Roman.” 

** What will follow? ”’ 

** You will see.”’ 

I reflected for a moment. ‘* Divus 
Caius Julius Caesar! ’’ [ shouted sudden- 
ly, ** Divus Caius Julias Caesar,’ I re- 
peated yet more loudly, ‘‘ Caesar! ” 


mausoleum. 


XIII. 

Scarcety had the echo cf my last word 
died away when | perceived 

I can with difficulty express what it was. 
At first I heard something like a vague, 
hardly distinguishable, yet ceaselessly re- 
peated clamor of trumpets and applause. 
It seemed as if somewhere, in an unfath- 
omable depth, at a measureless distance, 
I could hear the tumult of a mighty 
throng, swelling and subsiding, one call- 





ing to another with faint cries as in 
dreams. ‘The air was set in motion; a 


new kind of darkness brooded over the 
ruin, And next I seemed to see myriads 
of shadowy figures, millions of shapes, 
some round like helmets, some long ex- 
tended spears; in the moonlight these 
spears and helmets glittered like blue 
sparks, and the whole immense troop 
swarmed ever nearer and nearer, more 
and more distinct grew the stormy sounds. 
An impalpable force, strong enough to 
move the world in space, appeared to impel 
the throng onward, but as yet no single 
furm stood plainly out. Suddenly a thrill 
seemed to pass through the whole great 
body ; it parted in monstrous waves and 
made room—* Caesar, Caesar venit!’’ rang 
the voices with a sound like a wind-swept 
forest, and a pale, stern face, the eyelids 
drooping, the forehead crowned with a 
laurel wreath, gradually detached itself 
to my vision. The head of the Imperator! 
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Language has no words to express the 
frenzy of horror that I felt at this sight. 
I believe that 1 must have died, had this 
head raised its eyes or opened its lips. 

** Ellis!’’? [I groaned, ** I will not—I 
cannot! Away from this awful place, in 
God's name, away !”’ 

‘* Faint heart!’’ she murmured, but 
our flight began. The brazen, and this 
time, the thunderous ery of the legions 
rose again, but behind me, and then the 
darkness swallowed ail. 


XIV. 


‘Loox round you,” said Ellis, *‘ and 
calm yourself.’’ 

I obeyed, and the first impression was 
so exquisite that I gave a sigh of relief. 
A soft silvery radiance—or was it mist? 
surrounded me completely. At first I 
could distinguish nothing, the blue light 
blinded me, but soon the outlines of beau- 
tiful mountains and forests began to stand 
out; a sheet of water lay widespread un- 
der us with the stars glittering, reflected 
in its depths, and with ripples that ca- 
ressed, murmuring, the shore. The per- 
fume of orange blossoms stole up to me, 
and like the wave beats and at first 
blended with them, the fresh, pure tones 
of a woman’s voice pulsed the air. The 
odor, the sound drew me downward; I 
let myself sink to a stately marble chateau 
that gleamed white ina grove of cypresses. 
The singer’s voice streamed out of the 
wide-set windows, the water washed 
softly under the very walls of the build- 
ing, and just opposite, completely man- 
tled with orange and laurel shrubs, flood- 
ed with moonlight and tricked with many 
a fair statue and slender column, a round 
high island rose from the water’s lap. 

‘Isola Bella,’ Ellis told me, ‘* Lago 
Maggiore.”’ 

An “ah!’’ was my only answer; I 
sank lower and lower down. Louder and 
clearer the woman’s voice sounded from 
the chateau ; it compelled me irresistibly, 
I mnst see the face of the singer who filled 
with such strains such a night. We 
stopped before one of the windows. 

In the middle of a room decorated in the 
Pompeiian manner and resembling an old 
temple more than a modern salon, filled 
with Greek statues, Etrusean vases, exo- 
tic flowers, rare and costly stuffs, a young 
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girl sat at a piano full in the light of two 
lamps that burned softly overhead in their 
alabaster vases. With head slightly 
thrown back and eyes half closed, she 
sang an [talian aria; she sang and smiled, 
yet at the same time her features wore 
an expression of glowing earnestness, 
token of the intensest enjoyment. She 
smiled, and it seemed as if the lusty 
young Faun of Praxiteles smiled back to 
her out of his corner behind the oleanders 
through the thin smoke that curled up 
from a brazen censer on a tripod. The 
beauty was alone. Entranced by the 
song, by the light, by the splendor and 
fragrance, and stirred to the depth of my 
soul by the sight of this young, tranquil, 
perfect happiness, I had entirely forgot- 
ten my companion and the extraordinary 
wise in which I had become the witness 
of a life so foreign and so far from my 
own, and I made a movement to step 
within the window and to speak. 

Instantly my whole frame thrilled with 
a heavy electric shock. I turned, Ellis’s 
face, spite of its transparency, was gloomy 
and menacing; in her suddenly wide- 
opened eyes gleamed wrathful fires. 

** Come! ’’ she said in an angry whisper, 
and again [ felt tempest-speed, darkness, 
and the sensation of swooning. But this 
time it was not the cry of the legions but 
the voice of the songstress broken off at a 
high note that lingered in my ears. 

We paused. The same high note rang 
steadily, continued, though I was conscious 
of another air and quite a different odor. 
A fresh, invigorating breeze, like one 
blowing over a large body of water, and 
the smell of hay, smoke, and hemp, met 
me. A second long-sustained note fol- 
lowed the first, then a third, and with an 
expression so simple, a modulation so 
familiar and homely, that [ said to my- 
self on the spot, ** That is one of Russia’s 
sons who sings a Russian baliad.”’ In 
the same instant everything about me 
grew clear 


XV. 


We found ourselves over a flat shore. 
To the left extended endlessly, mown 
meadows with enormous hay-stacks here 
and there; to the right, just as endlessly, 
spread the glassy surface of a broad 
stream. <A little way out from shore 
some boats swung duskily at their moor- 
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ings, their slender masts swaying to and 
fro like idly pointing fingers. From one 
of these boats came the tones of the pa- 
thetic song that had fallen on my ear. 
On the same boat a fire was burning, 
whose long red reflection quivered along 
the water like a snake. Here and there, 
both on the water and on the land, but 
whether far or near the eye could not de- 
termine, was the glow of other fires; 
sometimes low, sometimes brilliantly blaz- 
ing. Countless crickets were chirping 
away, recalling withont resembling the 
noise of the frogs in the Pontine Marshes, 
and from time to time the dim, low-bend- 
ing heavens rang with the mystical cry 
of some unfamiliar bird. 

‘“We are in Russia?’? I asked of 
Ellis. 

‘* That is the Volga,” she replied. 

We pursued our way along its shore. 
** Why did you snatch me away from that 
glorious spot?’’ I began. ‘* What was 
your grudge? It is not possible that you 
were jealous ?”’ 

Ellis’s lips moved a little, and there 
was a threatening flash of hereye. But 
her features took directly their usual fixed 
expression. 

'** Take me home,”’ I demanded. 

“ Nay, wait,’’ Eliis said, imploringly. 
** To-night is a night of marvels, and the 
opportunity will not soon return. You 
shall witness—only wait.”’ 

And we took sudden flight obliquely 
across the Volga, low, close to the water 
and darting like two swallows before a 
storm. Under us surged the billows, a 
cutting wind struck us in powerful gusts, 
and soon the lofty bank began to ride be- 
fore us. Steep cliffs, jagged with deep 
ravines appeared, to one of which we 
drew near. 

“ Shout ‘ Sarin Nakitschu ’! ’’* breathed 
Ellis in my ear. 

I thought of the panic that I had ex- 
perienced at the appearance of the Roman 
legions; I felt, besides, weariness and a 
curious sense of gloom, and I struggled 
to resist the saying of the fatal words, 
sure beforehand that at their repetition 
something alarming woald come to pass. 
But half against my will my lips un- 
closed and I called in the same unwilling 
manner, with a voice that was weak and 
thin ** * Sarin Nakitschu’!” 

* The cry of the pirates of the Volga on attack- 
ing a vessel. 
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XvI. 

For a moment there was no change, as 
it had been before the Roman ruin, but 
suddenly a boisterous burlakisches* laugh- 
ter pealed close beside me, and something 
fell with a splash and began to gasp. I 
started, there was nothing to be seen, yet 
the sound was echoed loudly from the 
bank, and in another instant a deafening 
tumult had arisen on every side. What 
sound was that mingled in this chavs? 
Shriek and moan, curses and laughter, 
laughter dominating all, stroke of oar and 
hatchet, crashing sounds as of doors and 
chests broken in, the creak of cordage and 
pulleys, the stamping of horses, clanking 
of chains, whistling of the wind, hollow 
roar and crackling of a conflagration, 
drunken songs, confused cries, passionate 
weeping, despairing entreaties, imperious 
commands, the death-rattle, shrill piping 
of orders, screeches, and the tramp of 
many feet. ‘Strike! To the yard-arm! 
Overboard with him! Off with his head! 
Good! Good! No quarter!” It was all 
perfectly distinct, even to the panting of 
the breathless, hurrying men; yet all 
around, as far as the eye could reach, 
everything remained the same, the waves 
rolled gloomily by the desolate, bare shore 
—that was all. 

I turned to Ellis, but she laid her finger 
on her lips. 

**Stepan Timopheitch! Stepan Timo- 
pheitch comes !’* rose a shout, ** our cap- 
tain, our benefactor, our fatber!’’ And 
although there was nothing visible, I 
knew that a gigantic form was advancing 
toward me. ‘Frolka! Dog! Where 
art thou?’ thundered a terrible voice. 
“So! Fire it on every side and out with 
your axes! ”’ 

I felt the heat of a fire close at hand, and 
a suffocating smell of tar and smoke reach- 
ed me; at the same time something warm 
like blood sprinkled my hands and face. 
Wi'd laughter burst forth on everv side. 

Consciousness forsook me. When I 
came to myself, Ellis and I were floating 
quietly along the familiar edge of my own 
woodland, straight to the old oak tree. 

*“Do you see that path?’’ Ellis said 
tome. ‘*The one yonder, dim in the 
moonlight, where two young birches let 
their branches hang? Will you enter 
nr” 

* “ Burlak ” is the name given to the sailors 
on river craft, especially on the Volga, 
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I felt myself so shaken, so exhausted, 
that I could only sigh, ‘*‘ Home, home.”’ 

** You are at home,’’ answered Ellis. 

In fact I stood directly in front of my 
own door and alone. Ellis had vanished. 
The watch-dog approached me, snuffed at 
me distrustfully, and ran howling away. 

I dragged myself heavily to my bed, 
threw myself upon it without undressing, 
and slept. 


XVII. 


Tue next morning I had a headache so 
severe that I could hardly stir, yet my 
bodily pain was the lightest ; regret and 
vexation gnawed at me. 

I was extremely annoyed at myself. 
‘* Fainthearted !’’ I ceaselessly repeated. 
** Yes, Ellis was right. Why did I fear? 
How could I let the chance slip by un- 
used? I might have seen Cesar himself 
—and was half dead with fright—must 
need screech and hide my face like a child 
afraid of a whipping. Stenka Rasin— 
that was a different matter. As a noble- 
man and a landholder—but even here was 
it worth while to be so panicstricken? 
O fainthearted! fainthearted ! 

‘* Ts it possible that 1 have only dream- 
ed all this?’’ I queried at last. I called 
my housekeeper. 

** Marfa, when did I go to bed last 
night, do you remember ?”’ 

‘* But who can tell that, gracious mas- 
ter? it must have been late enough. At 
twilight you left the house and after mid- 
night you were running round your cham- 
ber. Decidedly it must have been near 
morning; yes, decidedly. And so the 
night before last. Ah! some care must 
lie heavy on you?” 

**fLo!’’ I thought. ‘* No doubt about 
the expedition then. Well, how do I look 
to-day ?”’ I added aloud. 

** How do you look? Na, let us see. 
But weak. And you are pale, gracious 
little master, not the smallest trace of col- 
or in your cheeks,”’ 

I shrank a little and sent Marfa away. 

** This will certainly bring a man to sui- 
cide or to madness,’’ I said to myself, 
sitting at my window. ‘I must drive it 
all out of my head. The experiment is 
too dangerous. And now I can feel that 
my heart is beating in a very unusual 
way. AndI remember that while I am 
fiying it seems as if some one were suck- 
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ing the blood out of it, something trick- 
ling out of it, as in spring the sap runs 
out of a fir tree that is cut. It isa pity. 
And then Ellis—she plays with me as a 
cat does with a mouse—it is beyond a 
question that she is evilly inclined. I will 
trust myself to her for the last time, will 
see my fill and then——. But suppose 
that she really sucks my blood? That is 
a horrible idea! Besides it is impossible 
that motion so rapid should not be burt- 
ful. Ihave heard that in England it is 
forbidden by statute to travel more than 
one hundred and twenty versts an hour on 
the railways.”’ 

And so forth. I reasoned with myself 
all day, and at nine o’olock I stood wait- 
ing at the oak. 


XVIII. 


Tue night was dull and overcast, with 
a small rain in the air. To my amaze- 
ment there was no one at the tree. I 
walked round it several times, went to the 
edge of the wood, returned, peered siarp- 
ly into the shadows; no one to be seen. 
For awhile I waited, then 1 called Ellis 
by name, softly at first, then more and 
more loudly, but she did not make her ap- 
pearance. I was disappointed, aggrieved 
even; my earlier suspicions had vanished 
and only the thought remained that my 
companion might return no more. 

‘Ellis! Ellis! Will you not come te, 
me?’”’ I cried for the last time. 

A raven that my voice had disturbed 
from sleep, began to stir in the top of a 
tree near me; he hopped from twig to 
twig and flapped his wings. Eliis came 
not. 

I turned back to the house with head 
hanging. Before me rose black the clump 
of willows at the brink of my pond, and 
the light in my study flickered through 
the trees; flickered a moment and went 
out, as if it had been the eye of some one 
watching me who found himself discover- 
ed. All of a sudden there was a swift, 
rushing sound behind me as if the air 
were cloven, and something seized and 
lifted me in very much the same way that 
a hawk pounces upon a chicken. It was 
Ellis who had swooped upon me thus. I 
feit her cheek against mine, her arm en- 
circled my body like a girdle, and like a 
sharply cold breeze her whisper reached 
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my ear: ‘“*IT am come.”’ I was startled 
and delighted at once. We floated along 
at no great height from the ground. 

‘* Did you not mean to come to-nigh 
I asked. 

‘*Did you desire me? Do you love 
me? QO you are my very own!” 

Ellis’s words made me a little un- 
comfortable. I did not know how to 
reply. 


“They kept me,’ 
‘* They watched me.”’ 

‘*Who watched you?” 

‘Where will you go?”’ asked Ellis, 
leaving my question unanswered, after 
her usual fashion. 

‘*Take me to Italy, to that lake—you 
remember ?”’ 

Ellis moved a little away from me and 
shook her head, denying this. When first 
I discovered that she had ceased to be 
transparent, and that her face had also 
gained coloring; a clear, rosy tint was 
spread over the mist white. 1 looked into 
her eyes and had an uneasy sensation ; in 
these eyes something seemed to stir with 
the slow, continuous, uncanny motion of 
a chilled snake that is beginning to return 
to life under the rays of the sun. 

‘* Ellis,’ I cried, ‘‘ who are you? 
me who are you?’”’ 

But Ellis only shrugged her shoulders. 

It vexed me. I resolved to have my re- 
venge upon her, and the idea came sud- 
denly to me that she should take me to 
Paris. ‘* You shall have food enough for 
your jealousy,’’ I thought. ‘“ Ellis,’’ I 
said aloud, ‘‘do great cities terrify you. 
Paris, for example? ”’ 

“ie.” 

‘*No? Not even the places where it is 
as light as the Boulevards are? ’”’ 

‘* It is not the light of day.”’ 

‘* That is fortunate. You shall take me 
then to the Boulevard des Italiens.’’ 

Ellis threw one end of her wide flowing 
sleeve over my head. A ‘curious faint 
smell, like poppies, overpowered me, and 
everythingvanished, light, even conscious- 
ness itself. Only the assurance of living 
remained in some way; nor was there 
anything disagreeable in the rest. 

By and by the odor was withdrawn 
abruptly as Ellis freed my head from her 
drapery, and I saw beneath me a mass 
of buildings closely packed together, bril- 
liant light, motion, bustle—it was Paris 
on which I looked down. 


t? ” 


> continued — she. 


Tell 
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I wap been in Paris and at once I re- 
cognized the place to which Ellis had di- 
rected our course. It was the garden of 
the Tuileries, with the old chestnuts, iron 
gratings, the moat, and the brutal Zouaves 
at their posts. Past the palace and the 
church of St. Roche, on whose steps the 
first Napoleon spilled French blood for 
the first time, we stayed our flight high 
above the Boulevard des Italiens where 
the third Napoleon did the same thing 
and with the same results. Crowds of 
people, fops, young and old, workmen, 
women gayly apparelled, thronged the 
promenades; restaurants, and cafés were 
brilliantly lighted, cabs and carriages of 
every sort and appearance rolled along 
the Boulevard ; wherever the eye fell it 
was on glare and bustle. Yet, strange as 
it may seem, I felt no desire to leave my 
pure, dim, airy height to mingle with 
these human ant-swarms. Life was too 
crowded ; it seemed to ascend to us, a 
heavy, heated, redly-glowing vapor, half 
fragrant, half nauseous. I was still hesi- 
tating what to do when suddenly, sharp 
as the clash of steel on steel, the voice of 
a street lorette reached my ear. Like @ 
poisonous tongue it darted up and stung 
me. I pictured to myself the sharp, 
greedy, shallow French face with vicious 
eyes, rouged and powdered, hair crimped, 
and a bouquet of artificial flowers, nails 
like claws, and a deformity of crinoline. 
Then I thought in turn of one of my own 
countrymen in his foolish gambols after 
this coy damsel. I imagined him discon- 
certed to boorishness and confused by the 
rapid nasal speech, wearied by the effort to 
attain the elegant manners of the waiters 
at Vefour’s; whispering, fluttering about 
her, seeking to ingratiate himself; and I 
was seized with disgust. ‘* No,’’ I thought, 
** small cause for Ellis to be jealous here.”’ 

Meanwhile, I became aware that we 
were sinking, and that Paris with all its 
tumult and confusion, was coming near 
and nearer. 

‘** Stop! ’’ I said, turning to Ellis. ‘* Do 
you not feel a sense of feverish oppression 
here?”’ 

‘‘You yourself bade me bring you 
hither.”’ 

‘“*T have changed my mind. I recall 
the wish. Take me away, Ellis, I entreat 
you. Look, there isat this moment Prince 
Kulmametow sauntering along the Boule- 
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vard, and there is his friend Serge War- 
axin who is beckoning with his delicately- 
gloved hand and calling, ‘ Ivan Stepan- 
itsch ! allons souper vite, j’aiengagé Rigol- 
boche en person.’ Yes, take me away 
from this Mabille, these maisons dorées, 
from Gandin’s and the Biches, from the 
Jockey-club and Figaro, these smooth 
shaven soldier faces and these smooth 
plastered barracks, from the sergents de 
ville with their goatees, from the domino- 
players in the cafés and the players at the 
Bourse; from the red ribbons in coats 
and paletéts, from M. de Foy the inventor 
‘de la spécialité de mariage,’ and the con- 
sultations gratis of Dr. Charles Albert; 
from liberal journals and official brochures, 
from French comedy and French opera, 
French wit and French witnesses—away ! 
nway!”’ 

** Look down, 
** You are no longer over Paris. 

I turned my glance to earth. It was 
true. A dusky plain, streaked here and 


”’ Ellis answered quietly. 


9 


there with white highways, seemed to be 
flying from under us, and far behind us 
on the horizon, like the glare of a mon- 
strous conflagration, lay the wide reflec- 
tion of the lights of the world’s capital. 


xXx. 

AGaIN a mist before my eyes ; again my 
senses failed me. Finally it cleared. 

What is it now below me? What is 
that park with its avenues of trimmed lin- 
dens, its firs standing singly and cut fan- 
shaped, its summer-houses & la Pompa- 
dour, its statues of nymphs and satyrs 
after Bernini’s school ; its rococo tritone 
in winding artificial lakes which are kept 
within their borders by a marble rim? 
Can it be Versailles? No, Versailles it is 
not. A tiny palace, also rococo, is half 
hidden behind .a group of gnarled oaks. 
The moon, covered with light clouds, 
shines but dimly, and a thin mist spreads 
over the ground; the eye cannot distin- 
guish if it is moonlight or vapor. Swans 
are asleep in the basins, their long backs 
gleam frostily, and glowworms glitter 
like diamonds in the blue shadow at the 
statues’ bases. 

** We are at Mannheim,’’ Ellis said ; 
‘that is the park of Schwetzingen.”’ 

‘*In Germany then,” I thought, and 
listened for some sound. Silence; only 
that from somewhere came tke dull mur- 
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mur of a waterfall. It seemed to be re- 
peating one strain; ‘‘ Yes, yes, yes; for- 
ever yes.’’ All at once I believed that I 
saw in one of the avenues between the 
formal hedge rows, a cavalier in red- 
heeled shoes with gold-embroidered coat, 
lace ruffles, and poignard; on his arm 
hung a dame with powdered hair anid 
many-colored silken gown. Wondrous 
pale faces which I am eager to scrutinize 
closely, but they fade, and only the water 
murmurs as before. 

‘* Those are ghosts that are walking,’ 
Ellis whispered. “ Yesterday you could 
have seen many more ox them. But to- 
day they shun mortal eyes. Let us go 
on.”’ 

We ascended and flew on. So still and 
even was our flight, that I could hardly 
persuade myself that it was we who 
moved, and not the earth which sped be- 
neath us. Dark and billowy, some forest- 
clad mountains ecime in sight; they 
loomed up before us, swept toward us. 
Already they are passed with all their 
curves, their ravines, the glimmering 
lights in the sleep-bound villages, the 
rushing brooks in the valleys, and before 
us yet other hills swell and sink behind. 
We are in the midst of a wilderness. 

Mountains and yet more mountains ap- 
pear; and forests, beautiful, old, far- 
reaching. The night is so clear that 1 can 
distinguish easily the different trees; the 
silver firs, with their straight, shining 
stems, are the loveliest of all. Now and 
again deer peep out of their covert, slen- 
der and alert they stand and listen, turn- 
ing their delicate ears from side to side 
continually. On the summit of a naked 
rock an old castle rears its dismal, shat- 
tered walls; how peacefully the stars 
shine above the ruins. From a small 
dark lake rises like a lamentation the 
croak of frogs; it seems to me that I can 
hear yet other long-drawn tones, mourn- 
ful as those of an Afolian harp. It is the 
land of romance. The same fine, moon- 
lit mist that had charmed me in Schwet- 
zingen covers everything here, and the 
more remote the mountains the thicker 
their veil. I can count five or six distinct 
gradations of shadow on the mountain- 
slopes, and over all this soundless variety 
the moon reigns in melancholy splendor. 
The wind is soft and light. My mood 1s 
also equable and gently melancholy. 

‘* Ellie, is not this place dear to yeu? "’ 

‘* Nothing is dear to me.”’ 
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“Indeed? And I it 

** You—yes ;”’ is her tranquil answer. 

I fancy that her arm clasps me more 
closely than before. 

‘*On! on!” she says with a kind of 
cold exaltation. 

“On!” I repeat. 


XXI. 

Some strong, clear, shri!l tones make 
their way to us of a sudden; first above, 
then somewhat in advance of us, 

‘* Those are belated cranes flying north- 
ward,”’ Ellis said. ‘* Would you like ‘to 
join them?”’ 

** By all means.”’ 

Upwards we swung and in a moment 
more found ourselves near the moving 
troop. 

They were large and beautiful birds, 
thirteen in all. Their flight was in the 
shape of a triangle, firm and measured 
the broad wings beat the air. With 
head and legs stretched stiff, and proudly 
opposing breasts, they flew on, steadily 
and so swiftly that they made a whistling 
in the air. It was a curious sight to see 
this warm, strong life, this unbending 
will at such a height and such a distance 
from any breathing thing. Victorious 
and pauseless the cranes patted the air, 
now and then exchanging a cry with their 
leader ; there was something proud and 
grave, a certain unwavering self-reliance 
in this call, this interchange of speech in 
the cloud confines. ‘‘ We will, at any 
cost, reach our goal,’’ they seemed to en- 
courage each other in turn. The thought 
rose involuntarily that there were but 
few people in Russia—yet why should I 
say Russia alone?—in the whole world 
there are but few who would bear a com- 
parison with these birds. 

‘*We are flying in the direction of 
Russia,’’ breathed Ellis. It was not the 
first time that I had noticed that she 
seemed to divine my thoughts. ‘‘ Shall 
we turn? ”’ 

** Yes, let us turn back—or stay; I 
have been in Paris, take me now to St. 
Petersburg.”’ 

** At once?”’ 

“ At once. But cover my head with 
your mantle or I shall be giddy.” 

Ellis extended her arm, but before the 
mist veiled me I felt on my lips the prick 
of a firm, sharp needle. 
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** At-TENTION!”’ fell on my ear with 
long drawn ery. ‘ At-tention!’’ a sec- 
ond answered it from a distance. ‘* At- 
tention! ’’ a third died away somewhere 
at the very end of the world. I aroused 
myself. <A lofty gilded spire met my eye, 
and [ recognized the fortress Petropaw- 
lowsk. 

Pallid, northern night! Is it really 
night and not rather a wan and sickly 
day? I have never liked the nights of St. 
Petersburg, but this time 1 experieneed 
actual fear ; Ellis’s features vanished utter- 
ly ; she melted like a morning mist before 
July sun, and I saw distinctly my own 
body as it floated alone in air with all its 
weight, ata height equal to the Alexan- 
der column. So here is St. Petersburg. 
Yes, not to be mistaken. ‘These 
broad, empty streets, these whitish-yel- 
low houses, plaster-covered and with plas- 
ter peeling from them, with their deep- 
set windows and glaring sign-boards, 
with sheet-iron pent-houses over the en- 
trances and the miserable huckster stalls ; 
these gables, inscriptions, sentry boxes; 
the gilded dome of 8t. Isaac’s Church, 
the gay Exchange, overloaded with orna- 
ment, the granite walls of the fortress ; 
the boats laden with hay or wood, this 
mingled smell of dust, cabbages, tan, and 
stables; these hostlers apparently petri- 
fied in their sheepskins before the house- 
doors, and coachmen sound asleep upon 
their waiting droschkas ; yes, it is unmis- 
takably our northern Palmyra. Every- 
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thing is easily to be recognized; every- 
thing is unnaturally distinct and clear, 


and everything lies in sombre sleep. ‘The 
twilight glow, a kind of swooning redness, 
is not yet gone and will not vanish before 
morning from the white starless heavens ; 
it is reflected in long streaks on the mir- 
ror-like surface of the Neva, that hardly 
seems to move, so quietly its cold blue 
waters flow. 

** Let us fly hence?’’ Eilis implored me. 

And without waiting for an answer she 
bore me overthe Neva to the Palace yard. 
We heard steps and voices under us, and 
up the street came a little party of young 
fellows with haggard faces, still talking 
over the night’s exploits. ‘* Second Lieu- 
tenant Stolpatof, No. 7!”’ called suddenly 
a half-asleep soldier on wateh beside a 
pile of rusty cannon-balls, Somewhat 
further, at the open window of a house, I 
saw a girl in a fanciful silken garb, 
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sleeveless, with a string of pearls in her 
hair and a cigarette in her mouth. She 
was completely absorbed in a book, one 
of the productions of our latest Juvenal. 

‘¢ Let us leave this,’’ I said to Ellis. 

An instant later and we were already 
passing the dismal fir-forests and swamps 
that environ St. Petersburg. We held 
our way straight south. Heaven and 
earth took momently a darker coloring. 
The unwholesome day, the unwholesome 
night, the unwholesome city, all were left 
behind. 


XXIII. 


Our flight was less rapid than usual, 
and I could follow with my eye the unfa- 
miliar aspect of the familiar ground as it 
unrolled like an endless panorama before 
me. Woeds, bushes, fields, ravines, 
streams, occasionally villages and church- 
es; then fields, woods, bushes, and ravines 
again. I had a feeling of sadness and also 
of indifference, almost of ennui; but not 
in the least because it was Russia over 
which we were taking our flight. No; 


the earth in and for itself; this flat plain 
that spread beneath me, the whole planet 


with its short-lived, helpless races, op- 
pressed with poverty, sickness and care, 
chained to a clod of dust; this rough and 
brittle crust, this sediment upon our plan- 
et’s fiery core on which a mouid is grown 
that we call by the high-sounding title of 
the vegetable world; these men-flies, a 
hundred times less useful than the flies 
themselves, with their dwellings of clay 
and the fugitive trace of their little mo- 
notonous lives, their eternal strife against 
the inevitable and the immutable—how it 
shocked me! My heart beat heavily in 
my bosom ; the desire to contemplate any 
longer these unmeaning pictures had en- 
tirely left me. Yes, it was ennui that I 
felt, bat something sharper than ennui as 
well. Not once did I feel pity for my fel- 
low-men ; every other thought was swal- 
lowed up in one that [ hardly dare to 
name ; it was loathing, and the profound- 
est, deepest loathing ofall was—for myself. 

**O cease,’’ breathed Ellis, ‘‘ cease your 
thoughts, else it will be impossible for me 
to carry you. You are too heavy.’’ 

‘* Home! ’’ I cried to her with the tone 
in which I had summoned my driver once 
when at foar o’clock in the morning I 
took leave of the friends at Moskow with 
whom I had been discussing Russia’s fu- 
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ture. ‘‘ Home!’’ I repeated and closed 


my eyes. 


XXIV. 

Ir was not long till Lopened them. Ellis 
began to nestle against me in a singular 
way ; she nearly stifled me. I turned my 
eyes upon her and the blood curdled in my 
veins. Every one will understand me who 
has ever chanced to catch an expression of 
extreme terror on a stranger’s face without 
any suspicion of its cause. A transport 
of horror drew and distorted Ellis’s pallid, 
almost blotted-out features. Never had | 
seen the like on mortal face; here was a 
bodiless, nebulous ghost, a shadow, and 
such rigidity of fear! 

‘** Ellis! What is the matter with you?” 
I asked at last. 

‘*He! Itishe!’? With difficulty she 
brought the words forth. 

**He? Who is he?” 

** Do not name him, do not name him,”’ 
Ellis stammered in haste. ‘‘We must seek 
some refuge, else it is all at an end, and 
forever. Look! There!” 

I turned my head to the side where her 
shuddering finger was pointing, and was 
conscious of Something—something that 
was indeed awful to iook upon. 

This something was the more frightful 
that it had ‘no decided form. A clumsy, 
horrible, dark-yellow Thing, spotted like 
a lizard’s belly, neither cloud nor smoke, 
was crawling snake-like over the earth. 
Its motion was measured, broad-sweeping 
from above to below and from below to 
above, like the ill-omened flight of a bird 
of prey that seeks its booty ; from time to 
time it swooped upon the earth in an inde- 
scribable, hideous way; so the spider 
pounces upon the entrapped fly. Who or 
what art thou, grewsome Shape? Under 
its influence—I saw and felt this—every- 
thing shrivelled and grew rigid. A foul, 
pestilential chill spread upward. [ felt 
myself fainting; my sight grew dim, my 
hair stood on end. It was a Power that 
was approaching ; a power that knows no 
obstacle, that subjects everything to itself ; 
that, blind and formless and senseless, 
sees everythifg, knows everything, con- 
trols everything ; like a vulture selects its 
prey, like a snake crushes it and lieks it 
with its deadly tongue. 

‘* Ellis, Ellis,’ I shrieked like a mad- 
man, ‘* That is Death! ‘The very, living 
Death himself! ”’ 
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The lamentable sound that I had heard 
before escaped Ellis’s lips, only this time 
it was far more like a mortal cry of despair ; 
and we flew on. Our flight was singularly 
and frightfully unsteady; Ellis turned 
over and over in the air, plunged first in 
one direction then in the other, like a par- 
tridge that, wounded unto death, still 
endeavors to distract the dog from her 
brood. But in the meanwhile long feel- 
ers, like extended arms, or rather lassos, 
had disengaged themselves from the lump, 
and were stretching out after us with 
groping movements. And then of a sud- 
den it rose into the gigantic shape of a 
shrouded figure on a pale horse. It grew, 
filling the Heavens themselves. More agi- 
tated, more desperate became Ellis’s flight. 
‘*He has seen me—it is all over—I am 
lost,’’ I caught in broken whispers. ‘‘ O 
miserable that lam! The opportunity so 
Life within my grasp! and now 
”? 


close ! 
—nothingness—nothingness ! 

I could bear it no longer. 
ness left me 


Conscious- 


XXV. 


Wuen I came to myself I was lying on 


my back in the grass, and I felt all 
through my body a dull ache as if after a 


heavy fall. Morning flickered in the sky. 
1 could clearly distinguish my surround- 
ings. Not far off there was a willow- 
fringed road that ran beside a birch wood. 
The region seemed familiar. 1 began to 
recall what had happered to me, and 
could not repress a shudder as I remem- 
bered the last awful spectacle. 

** But what can have terrified Ellis?” I 
thought. ‘‘Canm she be subject to his 
power? Is shenot immortal? How is it 
possible that she can be doomed to anni- 
hilation ? ”’ 

A low moan sounded not faraway. I 
hastily turned my head in that direction, 
and there, two paces from me, lay the mo- 
tionless form of a young woman in a white 
garment, with thick, unbound hair, and 
shoulders bared. One arm was over her 
head, the other had failen across her bo- 
som, the eyelids were closed, and the 
tightly-compressed were stained 
slightly with a reddish froth. Could it 
be Ellis? But Ellis was a ghost, and it 
was a real woman whom | saw. I crawl- 


lips 
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ed over to her and bent above her. ‘* El- 
lis, is it you?’ Ieried. The eyelids quiv- 
ered, slowly uplifted; dark, expressive 
eyes fixed themselves earnestly on my face, 
and in the next instant a warm, moist, 
fragrant mouth was pressed to mine, slen- 
der, strong arms clasped themselves round 
my neck, a hot breast swelled against my 
own. ‘* Farewell! farewell! ’’ the dying 
voice said, and everything disappeared. 

I staggered to my feet like a drunken 
man, passed my hand across my forehead, 
and looked about me. I found myself on 
the schen road, two versts from my 
country-seat. Before I reached home the 
sun had risen. 


For some nights following this I waited, 
let me confess it, not altogether without 
fear, fur the return of my companion, but 
she came no more. One evening, indeed, 
I stationed myself at the old place, at the 
old hour, but nothing unusual occurred. 
After all, I could not regret the end of so 
singular an intimacy. I pondered much 
and earnestly upon this inexplicable, in- 
comprehensible experience, and had to 
come to the conclusion that not only posi- 
tive science is in no condition to handle it, 
but that it is out of the range of legends 
and fairy tales even. Indeed, what was 
Ellis? A ghost, a wandering soul, an 
evil spirit, a sylph, a vampire, finally? 
At times the fancy possessed me that El- 
lis was in truth a woman whom I had 
known; and I ransacked my memory to 
find where I might have seen her before. 
Hold! a moment more andI have it! But 
it nevercame. Everything grew confused 
likeadream. Yes,1 have thought much 
and, as is very often the case, have arrived 
at no conclusion. I could not bring my- 
self to ask the advice or the opinion of 
others, for fear of being taken for a mad- 
man. At last I gave up all my gropings; 
to tell the truth, 1 had other things to 
think of. First, the emancipation of the 
serfs and the equal distribution of lands, 
etc., intervened, then the condition of my 
health, that has received a shock; I have 
pain in my chest, cough much, and suffer 
from sleeplessness. I am visibly growing 
thin. ILamasyellowasa mummy. The 
doctor assures me that I suffer from con- 
sumption of the blood, calls my complaint 
by a Greek name, ‘‘ anemie,”’ and declares 
that I must go to Gastein. 

Ivan TuRGENIEF. 
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THE CANVASS. 

Unper the rival eagles of Grant and 
Greeley, two hosts are now in the presi- 
dential field—and what a field it is of fury 
and calumny! Not that the fighting is 
fairer in theology, in law, or in the most 
select library clubs; not that former can- 
vasses were more honest, for there were 
** good enough Morgans”’ then; not that 
contempt of truth is rarer in other coun- 
tries, since the ‘* Saturday Review,”’ for 
example, lately said of the Geneva dis- 
pute: ‘‘ It would not be in the nature of 
an American journalist to express disap- 
proval of an exaggerated claim,’’ whereas 
a thousand American journalists did ex- 
press disapproval of the very claim refer- 
red to. No, the want of candor is not 
limited to any land, class of men, or age 
of life ; it colors religion, science, politics, 
trade, and society gossip. 

Men are gregarious in opinion; they 
check the impulse to be generous. We 
follow the lawyer’s noble maxim—‘‘ Deny 
everything, demand proof,’’ and when the 
proof is furnished we deny that too. In 
politics, as in religion, never concede any- 
thing to ‘‘ the enemy ’’—you and your set 
are totally right, everybody else is totally 
wrong. Most of us distrust the capacity 
of mankind to see two sides of a political 
question, and hence the just word is not 
said, but a word chosen for party effect. 
Yield a point, and Cipher, not possessing 
a balanced brain like ours, might be ruin- 
ed by the unlucky franktess. An ‘ In,”’ 
therefore, never admits that anything fa- 
vors the *‘ Outs,’’ while an ‘‘ Out’’ sees 
no merit in the ‘‘Ins.”’ If a bold Con- 
gressman criticises his party, his constit- 
uents call him traitor, ask when he is go- 
ing over to the enemy, for how much he 
was sold out, and soon. We cover up a 
defeat, because if our intelligent friends 
appreciated that North Cato had actually 
chosen a Radical hog-reeve, or Scipio 
Centre a Loco-Foco mayor, they would de- 
sert in a body. A carpenter who is ques- 
tioned whether he can build a house by 
November, may say ‘‘I rather think not, 
but will try ’’—trying the harder because 
he ‘“‘rather thinks not’’; and a lawyer 
when asked if he can win your suit, may 


answer, ‘‘ The chances are against it;’ 
but if the Pennsylvania election goes 
‘*wrong’’ in October, we lawyers and 
carpenters claim that ‘‘sueh gains make 
our November ticket safe.’? These fibs 
we should blush to tell in a private bar- 
gain, but ‘‘ all is fair in politics and war.”’ 
Well, then, let us be consistent, and not 
virtuously cry out against cheating at the 
polls. We only tell the truth when it 
helps the party, and another henchman, 
equally loyal and less squeamish, takes to 
ballot-stuffing and the logic of the shilla- 
lah. 

There is no longer a fair judgment of 
any public question. A committee of 
Congress, looking at Custom-house frauds, 
Ku-Klux murders, New Orleans squab- 
bles, the sale of arms, the Robeson rob- 
beries, or what not, instead of agreeing to 
a single true report, makes a brace of par- 
tisan ones. For what were the men ap- 
pointed? ‘To square conflicting facts, to 
sift truth from falsehood, to scatter the 
mists which partisan heat has raised? 
Bah! their function is to add fuel to prej- 
udice and muddle all the facts; which 
duty they are so well trusted to perform, 
that, before the reports are sketched, half 
a million copies of each may be ordered by 
the ‘* central committees ’’ as ‘* campaign 
documents.’’ The chief end of a Congres- 
sional ‘‘ inquiry”’ is to compile ‘* cam- 
paign documents ;’’ and hence caricatur- 
ists strike a richer lode in the ‘‘ investiga- 
tion *’ of abuses than in lashing the abuses 
themselves. Nor is there any longer an 
** American view”’ of foreign quarrels, 
but only a Grant or anti-Grant one; for 
we cease, in the canvass, to have a coun- 
try, and only havea party. The Alabama 
claims were shamefully degraded to a 
question whether Gladstone should be 
Premier and Grant President. A mass of 
twaddle on legal points insults our intelli- 
gence. A famous paper said of the Bel- 
knap business: ‘‘ If a sale of arms has 
been made to a man, discovered after- 
ward to be the agent of a belligerent, is it 
a breach of the neutrality iaws to deliver 
the goods? The Administration men say 
it is not, the anti-Administration men say 
it is.’’ Administration and anti-Admin- 
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istration indeed! The lines might as well 
be drawn on the binomial theorem, or on 
whether Stokes murdered Fisk. 

And what, by the way, has become of 
those snarling smel/fungi who sniffed 
‘* corruption ’’ in the war and navy bu- 
reaus? Their respectable noses are out 
of joint. Their ‘corruption’? was a 
myth, begotten by ignorance and fed on 
falsehood. But though in such splenetic, 
shameless assaults on reputable charac- 
ter, the engineers are hoist with their 
own petard, yet a worse result follows the 
malicious tale-bearing. A brazen Con- 
gressman had the face to deny in the 
House that there had been any peculation 
at all by government officers, and another 
in the Senate has described our civil ser- 
vice as among the best in the world! 
Why are such monstrous assertions of 
Butler and Morton made and applauded? 
Because advantage is taken of the indig- 
nant reaction against the slanderous per- 
sonal attacks on Cabinet officers ; for cal- 
umny checks referm and political purifi- 
cation. 

Boomerang, the editorial roarer, now 
becomes disdainful. ‘* Perhaps this serib- 
bler,”’ he says, ‘‘ would have us fight 
Fontenoy fashion, and write our leaders in 
kid gloves.’’ Not at all, my dear Boom ; 
I don’t believe more than you in squirting 
resewater where shot and shell are need- 
ed, but only in a public writer’s preserv- 
ing his sense of justice, his conscience, his 
reason, and not selling himself to party or 
giving himself to prejudice. Sneer is 
sharper. ‘‘ Quilibet,’’ he says, ‘‘ worked 
up, in *40, the personal abuse of Matty 
Van for the ‘Stiletto,’ or of Tippecanoe 
in the ‘ Coon-Killer,’ I forget which.’’ 
Well, worthy Mr. Sneer, I do not set up 
to be better than you, but only claim that 
all we of the quill are apt to go astray. 
And certain it is that when we place in 
the same category of ‘ villains ’’ a Schurz 
and a Wirz—in the same catalogue of 
‘* swindlers *’ a Belknap and a Bailey— 
we disgust fair-minded men with our lack 
of discernment or of justice. 

Cincinnati tempered the bitter canvass 
with an unexpected pinch of humor, and 
lent a welcome, grateful spice of mirth to 
season a dull dish of abuse. It by no 
means decreased the ‘‘ personality ’’ of the 
contest, but increased its pleasantry, mak- 
ing much grotesque that before was grim, 
giving to many things a Pickwickian 
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sense, and importing into the struggle an 
infectious hilarity. When the apostle of 
Pig Iron was nominated by the revenue 
reformers, the jesters, who had been si- 
lenced and eclipsed by the libellers, found 
their tongues again, and began to babble 
and gabble of ‘* what I know about.” 
Now, agricultural jokes abound ; every- 
body feels free to spell Hog and Human- 
ity with capital H; a full-orbed smiling 
phiz peers from a thousand cartoons ; 
Horatian odes and epodes drop from nim- 
ble quills ; the historic hat, boots, trou- 
ser-legs, coat—ah, coat indeed! 
bragged of her threadbare ‘‘ Tribone,”’ 
badge of seedy philosophers, and Roman 
candidates for office flourishtd in togas 
made whiter by the fuller; but what 
tpifav or toga candida ranks with the 
garment now immortalized? Talk of your 
“hard cider’? and‘* log cabin’? and 
‘** wide-awake ’ what is a 
cider, a cabin, a coon, a cap-and-cape 
campaign to this Canvass of the Coat? 
‘*Old Whitey,’ rampant on the Taylor 
ticket, rode gayly to victory ; but compare 
the quadruped of °48 to this ‘* Old Whit- 
ey 


Greece 


canvasses ; 


of ’72! 

Press where ye see my white hat gleam, amid 
the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day the Coat of Chap- 
paqua! 

Now, Grant's cigar and Greeley’s coat 
are, as you suggest, dull objects to rally 
around—but they may be all you will 
have! For, up to this first of June, the 
‘‘issues’’ are verily a curl of tobacco 
smoke against a shocking bad hat. Tell 
us, brother patriot, are you for cloud-com- 
pelling Ulysses or for the farmer and his 
axe? ‘Tomkins, the high and mighty edi- 
tor, and Jenkins, the eagle-beaked orator, 
despise this popular frivolity, but you and 
I know that they are shams, because such 
trifling is noble compared with the humil- 
iating spectacle of ‘‘able”’ and “* ad- 
vanced ’’ men, who ‘‘ comprehend the lead- 
.ing ideas ’’of the canvass, sedulously mask- 
ing all vital issues of tariff, the debt, civil 
service reform, and what not, under mean- 
ingless resolves, and the most unglitter- 
ing of generalities. It is ‘‘ great men” 
like Jenkins and ‘Tomkins who have turn- 
ed this canvass to a squabble between ins 
and outs for place and pelf—a contest 
having less vital principle at stake than 
any for forty years. And yet, not only 
the newspapers whose god is ‘‘ the party ”’ 

. 
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and their gospel ‘‘ the platform,’’ but our 
illustrious guides, philosophers, and 
friends, the ‘‘Critic,’’ the ‘* Umpire,” 
and the ‘‘ Fly-wheel,’’ are tugging for dear 
life in the traces. ‘These high-toned jour- 
nals are engaged, on one side or the other, 
in eating their own words, paring down 
their opinions, and cheering nominations 
which they detest. Compared with them, 
the ‘*Adlas’’ is noble. The * Atlas,”’ 
written by men of culture, has been prov- 
ing every morning, to its own satisfaction, 
that X is the worst man in the country 
for president, and saying, ‘still, if nom- 
inated at , we shall support him,”’ 
evidently believing it better to ruin the 
country thay the party. But, whereas 
the ‘* Atlas’’ warns us in advance that it is 
fully prepared to deify a man whom it de- 
spises, the ‘* Umpire’? and ‘* Balance 
Wheel” scorn party slavery in theory 
and welcome it in practice. 

Well, when such things are seen, when 
conventions are shams, when deceit is 
the planking stuff for platforms and hum- 
bug the word of the hour, when free- 
traders worship protectionists and tariff 
kings dote on free-trade, when pedlers in 
patronage praise civil service reform, and 
the reformers smile on the pedlers, when, 
in short, expediency trumps principle, 
while candidates urge that ‘‘a large con- 
gregation needs a small creed,’’ and & 
catch-vote creed, not a confession of faith 
—I say, for one, that lofty objection to 
‘* trifling,’”’ come from the leading trick- 
sters with very bad grace. So here’s to the 
soldier's *baccy and the sage’s hat! Up 
with the transparencies! ‘Forward ye 
torches! Hooray for our principles, and 
give us music by the band! 


THE TRAVELLING SEASON, 

TneRE was an oracular essay in the 
London ‘‘ Times,”’ the other day, on the 
connection between Miss Nelly Grant’s 
. presence at Buckingham Palace and the 
Alabama quarrel. ‘‘ The lady of highest 
place in America,’ says the grave old 
Thunderer, ‘‘ has thus commenced her 
acquaintance with England and the Eng- 
lish.”’ Stop a moment. ‘* Lady of high- 
est place!’? How is this? And what of 
Mrs. President Grant? Shall we extin- 
guish that worthy dame? Or perhaps 
now-a-days the princess ‘‘ ranks’’ the 
queen? We democrats must be wary 
how we carp at the laws of place and pre- 
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cedence, lest we betray our ignorance. 
Make it ‘‘ lady of highest place,’’ great 
Jupiter, an thou wilt, and prithee let us 
goon. Well, then, ‘‘ The lady of highest 
place in America has thus commenced her 
acquaintance with England and the Eng- 
lish. The arrival of this lady in our 
country, and especially at this conjunc- 
ture in the relations of the two, is an oc- 
currence worthy of reflection.’’ She will 
*‘carry back with “her to America”’ a 
clear idea of English feeling regarding the 
Geneva Conference, and hence ‘‘ we wel- 
come the visits of Americans, who, like 
the President’s daughter, have the power 
of inaugurating a better system of mutual 
understanding.’’ Now let us all hope the 
little lady has never worried over papa’s 
treaty troubles, of which the odds are she 
may neyer hear a word in England ; but 
though the ‘‘ Times”? text, namely, the 
lady of highest place, is thus, if I may 
so speak, ‘‘ dragged in by the hair,’’ yet 
the sermon is gocd, for it goes on to show 
that Americans may learn something 
about England by travelling thither. 

It is true to the point of triteness that 
travel not only enlarges the ideas, and 
refines personal manners, but that it pro- 
guotes commerce and the arts, dispels na- 
tional prejudices, diffuses civilization, 
quenches fanaticism, and brings nations 
to a good understanding of each other. 
It weaves strong ties of trade, of family, 
of finance between distant lands; and 
when much commingling leads to the 
mutual traflic of merchants, and the free 
intermarriage and intermigration of peo- 
ples, the chances of misapprehension be- 
come small, and the dread of war is great. 
Who that sees the Chinese flocking hither 
in quest of knowledge, and throwing open 
their doors to us in return, can doubt the 
humanizing value of travel? What has 
this very last month disclosed tous? The 
spectacle of a Japanese party of travellers 
visiting all parts of America, arranging 
to place their young men and maidens in 
our schools, and our machinery in their 
shops, while their emperor, at home, 
abolishes edicts against Christianity that 
have subsisted during three centuries! 

We often speak slightingly about gad 
abouts who are not content wits home, 
and must ever gawk at something strange 
in a strange land; but they are less fool- 
ish than we fancy. Though the rolling 
stone may gather no moss, it at least 
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takes on a smooth, polished surface by 
contact with the world, rubs away its an- 
gularities, and shows anon a lustre, come- 
liness, shapeliness, quite unknown to the 
brother pebble that piques itself on stick- 
ing fast in the soil. It is needless to cat- 
alogue the educational uses of travel; but 
since nations are but aggregated units, na- 
tional prejudices are also worn down under 
attrition with the great globe and a free 
mingling among other races. Thus travel 
tends to fraternize mankind. When na- 
tions know each other better, they come 
to respect each other more ; and if after- 
wards they quarrel, the feeling of brother- 
hood relaxes the old rigor of warfare. I 
remember that Kent enumerates the 
sources of the progress made by civilized 
nations in treating each other with hu- 
manity, and that he strangely omits this 
of travel, which has ever been at work in 
its beneficent way, ever since the organiz- 
ing of that first ‘‘ Grand, Cheap Excursion 
to Jerusalem and Back,’’ (the ‘‘retarn 
coupons’? were but scantily needed) 
whereof Peter the Hermit was Manager 
and some Walter the Penniless, Treasurer. 
In those famous “ Tours to the Holy Land,”’ 
the tourists went out ignorant and came 
back with a liberal education; they learn- 
ed to appreciate the Mussulmans whom 
they journeyed to kill. And hence Gui- 
zot takes pleasure in contrasting the 
later chroniclers of the crusades with the 
earlier in this respect. ‘* We see,’’ he 
says, ** that in fighting them, the cru- 
saders no longer consider them monsters, 
that they have entered, to a certain point, 
into their ideas, that they have lived 
with them, that sundry relations, and 
even a kind of sympathy have sprung up 
between them.’’ Pretty soon, satirists 
began to favorably contrast Mussulman 
manners with Christian conduct, while, 
as Remusat shows, strollers and travellers, 
** carrying the arts of their countries into 
distant lands, brought back devices not 
less precious, and, without knowing it, 
made exchanges still more advantageous 
than those of commerce—for foreign man- 
ners, unknown nations, extraordinary 
productions crowded on the minds of Eu- 
ropeans, shut up, since the fall of the 
Roman empire, in too narrow a circle.”’ 
From William the Conqueror’s day, 
France and England have been rivals, and 
rivals they will remain, but never again 
with the rancor that marked the reigns 
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of Edward III. and Henry V. Our own 
crusaders who invaded Mexico in 1846, 
and the South in 1862, came back with 
kindlier estimates of the people they had 
conquered ; so will it be with the Ger- 
mans who lately hewed their way to 
Paris. 

The excursions to Europe that our 
countrymen make every summer have 
now reached the proportions of an ‘* in- 
vasion,’’ and a more lasting Old World 
occupation is taken in return of our soil ; 
while, prodigious as have always been 
these peaceful erusades of travel and emi- 
gration throughout the age of steam, this 
year they are unprecedented, Let us 
pleasantly fancy, therefore, that this ever- 
flying shuttle of ocean travel does some- 
how knit in closer bonds of sympathy tiie 
Old World and the New. We may not 
all, with ‘* The Times,’’ have faith to see 
the scissors of Miss Nelly Grant cutting 
the Alabama knots, but we shall dream 
of gradual good inflaences from so much 
cousinly visiting. And in that trust, we 
home-keeping people will hear with 
equanimity the tidings that out-going 
steamers are so thronged, this year, with 
sight-seers, that great is the nuisance of 


es 


voyaging, and vastly more comfortable 
are we at home. 


Our early birds of passage, who long 
since took flight to their European feed- 
ing-grounds, are now hopping about, 


picking up erumbs of comfort, seeds of 
knowledge, titbits of pleasure, with many 


a note of joy or shrill complaint. How 
lavish are the letters of travellers! A 
monthly page of correspondence was a 
bore at home to people who now bombard 
us with quires of narrative by every mail 
—their stories are, like a Cobb Junior 
novel, endlessly continuing in our next. 
They have voyaged to mother country—er, 
shall we say, to mother-in-law country ?— 
and found there the old homestead but not 
the old home. They cross to Paris, and 
stare at all the scars of its double siege, 
while the gabbling guide treats them toa 
course of French history, ancient and mod- 
ern, as, pausing before a church or asy- 
lum, he points out each particular spot 
struck by an obus, and for evefy bomb- 
shell has a bon-mot. See, here at St. Den- 
is, some statues of the twelfth century 
have lost their fingers, quite excusably, 
too, considering their age; but the gay 
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cicerone pretends that Messieurs les Prus- 
siens carried off the digits as tokens, and 
tells his fib in a way so comic and convinc- 
ing that it is impossible either to contra- 
dict or not to laugh at him. Quickly, 
now, our travellers are among the palms 
and cactuses of Mentone; and anon are 
telling us the old story of the Cornice 
road, with its wonders of rock and ma- 
sonry, its vast vine-clad terraces, its 
wealth of lemon and fig and olive and 
orange trees, its matchless scenery of 
mountains overhead and waves beneath. 
In one word, the well-worn channels, the 
short trips and long trips, the ten-day and 
and twenty-day and hundred-day routes, 
are thronged with our countrymen, seeing 
and enjoying and sending us back descrip- 
tions as fresh as though these sights had 
not been seen and enjoyed and written 
about a thousand times. 

Has any reader a friend gifted with om- 
nipresence? The faculty is not so rare 
among mankind as you may fancy; at 
least, some people are born with a knack 
of being wherever anything remarkable 
is going on. As boys, they chanced to 
see every fire, every robbery, every mar- 
riage, every funeral, every fight in the 
town; and, in maturer life, does an 
earthquake shake up Venezuela, a volea- 
no vomit in Italy, a waterspout spout in 
Colorado, an island sink in the East In- 
dies, is a royal pageant shown in London 
or a battle fought at Sedan, does brave 
Mr. X. lead fair Miss Y. into matrimony 
at Vienna, or does Emperor William re- 
view his troops in Berlin, these ubiquit- 
ous people, as if arriving on the cloak of 
Asmodeus, are sure to be there to see. 
Whence do they derive this faculty? Are 
the old fairy days revived for their benefit, 
and do they carry in their pockets the 
wishing cap of Fortunatus, that they ap- 
pear at will in all places? 

Such an omnipresent youth is Augus- 
tus. I had wagered with Portia that 
though he was booked to be in Bremen 
the last of April, he had ‘* happened ”’ to 
run down to Naples and to see Vesuvius 
in flames. To-day the letter came—the 
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postmark ‘* Naples,’’ of course—and with 
a superior glance at Portia, breaking the 
seal, I read : 


. « The wind, shifting, now carried the 
tempest of falling ashes to the opposite quarter, 
and we discarded the umbrellas which had hith- 
erto shielded our heads, but had never been able 
to protect the eyes and lungs; for the very 
houses had been penetrated by the bitter show- 
er, the trees and statues peppered with it, and 
the ground covered two inches deep, even here 
in Naples. On our way we met in the streets a 
procession of the wives and sisters of the victims 
of Vesuvius, numbering about threescore, the 
oldest leading off, with veiled heads, and all 
with hair unbound, and wailing a sad chant. 
The crucifix marshalled the piteous pageant, 
and plates were passing for charity among the 
bystanders on the route, while in a church hard 
by, the priests were holding services to stay the 
disaster, and some of the people were calling 
upon them to bring out and liquify by miracle a 
bottle of that famous blood of St. Januarius— 
the worthy patron saint who once, as every body 
knows, saved the city from this same Vesuvius. 
- + «+ The roar of the eruption, plainly au- 
dible eight miles away, near by was like Niaga- 
ra heard in the Goat Island tower. We now 
turned toward St. Sebastien, and skirted the foot 
of the mountain, until our progress was cut of 
by a lava stream which had darted across the 
road, destroying the little village yonder, and 
piling up a mound of débris from the crater 
twenty feet high, several rods wide. We strove 
to climb atop the seething parapet, but took only 
such a hurried glance as the stifling heat and 
sulphurous fumes would permit; for the lava 
bed was still so hot that a green stick pushed 
into the mass instantly burst into flames. Far 
below flowed the lava, stopping at the very door- 
sill of a solitary dwelling, whose narrow escape 
brought to mind the Willey House of the Notch. 
The vegetation was buried, far and wide, farm- 
ers were trying to dig out their crops, or were 
carrying off their ashes by the cartload. . . . 
But this was the sight ofall! <A torrent of lava 
poured violently down the mountain flank, 
while the flames, bursting from the crater, leap- 
ed furiously 300 or 400 feet into the air, and 
above and around them rolled a huge volume of 
smoke, crowding through the crater, which, 
though half a mile wide, seemed too small to de- 
liver it, now poised like an inverted cone, or a 
reversed Vesuvius, reflected murkily into the 
air as the image of a mountain is reflected into a 
lake, but chiefly sweeping like a gigantic Prince 
of Wales feather 3,000 feet high. 


And with this bit of current illustra- 


tion let us close this month’s prattle about 


travelling. 
Paiuie Quiniper. 
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NUTRITIVE IMPORTANCE OF SALT, 

Common salt, common though it be, is 
one of the most curious and interesting of 
It consists of a solid anda 
gas. The solid is a shining metal with 
such powerful chemical affinity that it de- 
composes water with violence, taking fire 
in the operation ; and this is combined 
with an aérial, corrosive, suffocating, 
poisonous gas, equally violent in its chem- 
ical energy. These two elements combine 
with enormous ferce. Thus twenty-four 
parts by measure of common salt contain 
about twenty-six of metallic sodium, and 
thirty by measure of, liquid chlorine. 
Yet the space occupied by the whole is 
less than that of the metal alone. No 
known meehanical force could have pro- 
duced so great a condensation, and yet 
chemical energy does it, and at the same 
time yields a blan-| andsavery substance, 
which crystallizes in cubes more trans- 
parent than glass. 

This substance is equally remarkable 
fer its wide diffusion in nature and its in- 
timate relation to universal human in- 
stincts. It abounds in nature beth ina 
liquid and solid state. Every gallon of 
sea-water contains about four ounces of it. 
Should it rise to the surface and separate, 
it would form an icy layer over all the 
areas of the world 140 feet thick on the 
average. The New York springs alone 
furnish six or eight million bushels of it 
annually, while one salt bed in Poland is 
500 miles long, 20 broad, and 1,200 feet 
thick. 

Its physiological offices seem as im- 
portant as its distribution is extensive. 
It is a large constituent of every one of 
the secretions, and forms almost half the 
total weight of the saline matters of the 
blood. It differs from the phosphatic 
salts however in this, that it does not 
enter into the composition of the tissues. 
It seems rather to be the medium of ab- 
sorption and secretion, and so necessary 
is it for these and probably other pur- 
poses that it is not possible to alter to any 
large extent its proportion in the blood. 
It results from many experiments, that if 
we drink water with a little common salt 
in solution, it does not permanently dilute 
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the blood, but passes off immediately by 
the kidneys ; and if we try to increase the 
amount in the blood by drinking solu- 
tions of salt, as sea-water, it refuses to be 
absorbed. Hence the normal proportion 
of it in the blood is without doubt a 
physiological necessity, and is clearly in- 
volved with the essential processes of ab- 
sorption and diffusion. It is an interest- 
ing fact that common salt ‘‘ has the faculty 
of forming crystallizable compounds with 
most of the unorganized and effete con- 
stituents of the body.’’ It thus becomes an 
active medium of transference and secretion 
and absorptive change. As albumen and 
fibrine, which are colloidal substances, can- 
not pass through the walls of the intes- 
tines and blood-vessels, it is highly prob- 
able that, through the agency of common 
salt and the free acids of the gastric and 
muscular juices, they temporarily take on 
a crystalloid condition, and are thus en- 
abled to pass the membranes, 

We need not be surprised that a sub- 
stance involving so deeply the processes 
of life should be highly prized by all 
tribes of men, and even have its sacred 
significance and history. Dr. Letheby 
says : ‘* Animals, in fact, will travel long 
distances and brave the greatest dangers 
to cbtain it. Men will barter gold for it; 
indeed, among the Gallas and on the 
coast of Sierra Leone, brothers will sell 
their sisters, husbands their wives, and 
parents their children, for salt. In the 
district of Accra, on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, a handful of salt is the most val- 
uable thing upon earth after gold, and 
will purchase a slave or two. Mungo 
Park tells us that with the Mandingoes 
and Bambaras the use of salt is such a 
luxury, that to say of a man, ‘ He flavors 
his food with salt,’ is to imply that he is 
rich; and children will suck a piece of 
rock-salt as if it were sugar. Nostronger 
mark of respect or affection can be shown 
in Muscovy than the sending of salt 
from the tables of the rich to their poorer 
friends. In point of fact, the value of 
salt in a dietetical and sanitary point of 
view has been recognized from the earliest 
time. In the book of Leviticus it is ex- 
pressly commanded as one of the ordi- 
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nances of Moses, that every oblation of 
meat upon the altar shall be seasoned 
with salt, without lacking; and hence it 
is called the salt of the covenant of God. 
The Greeks and Romans also used salt in 
their sacrificial cakes ; and it is still used 
in the services of the Latin Church—the 
parva mica, or pinch of salt, being, in 
the ceremony of baptism put into the 
child’s mouth, while, the priest says, 
* Receive the salt of wisdom, and may it 
be a propitiation to thee for eternal life.’ 
Everywhere, and almost always indeed, 
it has been regarded as emblematical of 
wisdom, wit, and immortality, Tos taste 
of a man’s salt was to be bound by the 
rites of hospitality ; and no oath. was more 
solemn than that which was sworn upon 
bread and salt. To sprinkle the meat 
with salt was to drive away the devil, for, 
in the quaint language of an old divine, 
* He loveth no salt on his meat, for that is 
a sign of immutability; ’ and to this day 
nothing is more unlucky than to spill the 
salt.’’ 


PRESERVATION OF WOOD FROM DECAY. 
Unver this title a recent number of 
‘*Van Nostrand’s Magazine ’’ publishes 
an instructive and ably-written paper from 
the pen of Mr. Herman Haupt, C. E., 
who has made the subject of the preserva- 
tion of wood a special study, with results 
which cannot fail to be of great practical 
benefit to all wood-consuming interests. 

The immense quantities of timber em- 
ployed in the construction and equipment 
of railroads, and for various other pur- 
poses where it is exposed to conditions pe- 
culiarly favorable to decay, has long made 
sume cheap and effective process for pre- 
serving it, © much-needed preliminary to 
its use. To meet this want, numerous 
processes have been devised, all of which, 
according to Mr. Haupt, are more or less 
defective either in efficiency or economy, 
or both. These attempts have taken va- 
rious shapes, but in most of them the aim 
has been to introduce some sort of preser- 
vative material into all parts of the woody 
mass. 

The first requisite of any successful pro- 
cess is the material, which must not only 
possess the necessary antiseptic properties, 
but also be capable of taking a fluid or va- 
porous form, in order that it may readily 
enter the pores of the wood; and while 
solutions of corrosive sublimate, sulphate 
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of copper, or chloride of zine seem to an- 
swer the purpose very well, Mr. Haupt 
considers that dead oil, a product of the 
distillation of gas tar, is, all things con- 
sidered, best adapted to-meet the require- 
ments of the case. 

The next and most difficult point to be 
attained is the introduction of the pre- 
servative liquid into the interior of the 
wood ; but an absolutely essential prelim- 
inary to this is the removal of the air and 
moisture which the wood already contains, 
as neither fluids nor vapors can enter its 
interstices in anything like the required 
quantity when they are already occupied. 
In practice it is found necessary to extract 
the air and water, and replace them with 
the antiseptic materials by a single opera- 
tion, as dividing the two involves expo- 
sure of the timber to the air, which would 
again rush in and fill the place of that 
before withdrawn. In the Bethel pro- 
cess dead oil is used, and the operation is 
conducted in a single tank made of boiler 
iron. At the bottom and sides of this 
tank are numerous pipes for heating by 
steam. ‘‘ The timber is placed on an iron 
car and run into the tank. The tank is 
filled with dead oil, which is then heated 
by the steam coils. A pressure of one hun- 
dred pounds per square inch is applied by 
means of a hand-pump. A thermometer 
is used to note the temperature. The du- 
ration of the process is twelve hours. 
Timber twelve inches square is fully im- 
pregnated, as is proved by boring holes. 
An air-pump is -also used in connection 
with the operation, ne doubt to remove 
the escaping air and steam, and relieve 
the pressure while the wood is being 
heated in the oil.”’ 

This is the most effective process for 
preserving timber from decay that is now 
known; but it is liable to strong objec- 
tions, which have thus far prevented its 
coming into general use in this country. 
The wood takes up about its own weight 
of oil, or somewhere between three and 
four gallons per cubic foot, which is be- 
lieved by Mr. Haupt to be about one hun- 
dred times as much as is needed to pre- 
vent decay, and which of course involves 
enormous cost as well as enormous waste. 
Then wood thus saturated is exceedingly 
inflammable, a condition which makes it 
highly unfit for railroad or ship-building 
purposes. Regarding the theory of the 
process as correct, and dead oil as far supe- 
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rior to anything else as a preservative, the 
author proposes to get rid of these objec- 
tions by introducing a much smaller quan- 
tity of oil. To accomplish this, he sug- 
gests the use of an apparatus consisting 
of two tanks instead of one ; *‘ one a re 
ceiver corresponding to a retort, in which 
the material can be placed and subjected 
to the action of heat , the other a conden- 
ser, in which all escaping vapors can be 
condensed and a vacuum maintained dur- 
ing the process in both vessels.’’ Suitable 
means for establishing and maintaining a 
vacuum being provided, the next step is the 
application of heat in the receiver by means 
of steam pipes. ‘The water in the pores of 
the wood is thus vaporized and, together 
with the air that is present, escapes, the 
water being got rid of by means of the 
condenser ; and should the vacuum become 
vitiated by the escape of air from the cells, 
it may be improved by the use of an uair- 
pump. 

‘* When sufficient time has been allowed 
for the wood to dry thoroughly, cocks 
must be opened connecting the bottom of 
the receiver with a tank of dead oil ata 
lower level. As a vacuum exists in the 
receiver, the atmospheric pressure will 
force up the oil, and the timber will be 
immersed in the fluid. When the immer- 
sion has continued a sufficient length of 
time, which also must be determined by 
careful experiment, cocks may be opened 
at the top of the receiver to admit air. 
The oil not absorbed will immediately 
flow back to the tank from which it was 
taken; the air, pressing upon the exterior 
of the cells which are partially filled with 
oil, while a vacuum exists in the interior, 
will force the oil before it, and thus coat 
in its progress the interior of the cells. 
It is probable that in this way a sufficient 
amount of dead oil may be introduced into 
the cells to prevent fermentation and de- 
composition while still far below the point 
of saturation, and the process may prove 
rapid and economical.”” 


MESMERISM AND SPIRITUALISM. 

Mr. E. B. Tytor has suggested that the 
phenomena ordinarily witnessed in the 
presence of so-called ‘‘ mediums,”’ if not 
identical with, are at least similar to the 
subjective impressions of persons under 
the influence:of a powerful mesmerizer. 
Mr. A.*R. Wallace opposes the sugges- 
tion, and points out what he believes to 
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be fundamental differences which clearly 
distinguish the two. As an experienced 
mesmerizer himself, he asserts that the 
mesmerized patient never has doubts of 
the reality of what he sees and hears, 
while it is almost invariably the case that 
spiritualistic phenomena are at first re- 
garded with grave suspicion. 
memory is common with persons in the 
mesmeric state; the assistants at a séance 
are never troubled in a similar way, but 
are, on the other Land, in a mood to crit- 
icise, examine, suggest tests, ete. Only 
certain sensitive individuals are amenable 
to the mesmeric influence, and extremely 
few of these are susceptible of being acted 
upon without previous manipulation ; but 
there is no such limitation to the number 
of persons who simultaneously see the me- 
diumistic phenomena. 


Le SS of 


FOOD SUPPLY OF EASTERN AFRICA, 

From an article in the ‘* Food Journal ”’ 
on the food supply of Zanzibar, we learn 
that among the native animals used as 
food, a small species of monkey and a 
large fruit-eating bat are regarded by 
many as the choicest kind of eating. The 
so-called wild boars of the island furnish 
a food that is likewise highly esteemed. 
These are simply pigs left by the Portu- 
guese ; strangers mistaking the pogjtion 
of the tusks, and ignorant of the fact that 
the true masked hogs are not found in 
Eastern Africa, having confused the two. 
A small antelope is also eaten, though its 
flesh is said to have a strong musky odor, 
and to resemble that of the rat. The 
wild duck, mallard, widgeon, snipe, and 
sand-piper are plentiful. 
species of lizard, is sometimes eaten. 
This, and the turtle which is rare, are the 
only representatives of the reptiles con- 


The iguana, a 


sumed as food. The fish supply is varia- 
ble, sometimes excellent, other 
times none but the poorest will eat it. 
Of the kinds used as food, the green- 
boned garpike and an inferior species of 
skate belong to the poorer sorts, while 
the red and gray mullet, especially in 
July, August, and September, are highly 
prized. A small, well-flavored oyster—a 
favorite relish with Europeans—is found 
in the vicinity. The crustaces are not 
plentiful, though large crayfish are fre- 
quently found, which the Arabs consider 
especially wholesome for invalids. 
Domestic animals kept for food are 


and at 
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scarce, few thriving except the ape. Cat- 
tle taken to Zanzibar die after the first 
fortnight, unless protected from sun, rain, 
and dew, and fed with dry fodder. The 
wet grass given to cattle at Zanzibar 
leads to the impression, as in the Coucan 
and at Cape Coast Castle, that the grass 
is poisonous. The banyans of Zanzibar, 
Aden, and Muscat, who keep cattle for 
religious purposes, never sell their beasts, 
and religiously oppose their being slaugh- 
tered. Sheep are principally the black- 
faced Somali variety, with short, round, 
knotted tails. - They are said to lose fat 
from rich grazing, but in their own 
desert country thrive upon an occasional 
blade of grass growing between the stones. 
The excessive purity of the air doubtless 
favors assimilation and digestion ; and, as 
the diet of the desert Arab proves, life 
under such circumstances can be sup- 
ported on a minimum of food. There is 


also a Mrima (Merino?) race, with rufous 
ginger-colored hairy coats, and lank tails 


like dogs. Others again have a long 
massive caudal appendage, like Syrian or 
Cape wethers. As a rule, Zanzibar mut- 
ton, like that of Brazil, is much inferior to 
beef, and presents a great contrast with 
the celebrated grain-fed mutton of India, 
Goats’ flesh is preferred to mutton. Fowls 
may be bought in every village, the rate 
being six to twelve for the dollar, for 
which a few years ago thirty-six were to 
be obtained. They are lean from want of 
proper food, and miserably smail, the re- 
sult of breeding in; the eggsare like those 
of pigeons. These fowls might be greatly 
im proved. for the central regions of Africa 
show splendid birds, with large bodies and 
the shortest possible legs. The Muscovy 
duck, originally from Rio de la Plata, has 
of late years been naturalized. It isa fa- 
vorite of the Africans, ** who delight in 
food which gives their teeth and mastica- 
tory apparatus the hardest and the longest 
labor.’ 

The flora of Zanzibar exhibits a greater 
range of variety than the fauna. The 
Arabic saying that ‘‘ the date and the 
cocoanut cannot exist together,’’ is literal- 
ly correct. The palmiferous vegetation 
of Zanzibar chiefly consists of the cocoa, 
upon which depends much of its material 
wealth. The cocoa grows in abroad band 
around the shore; and on the continent 
it follows the streams, sometimes as far 
as sixtv miles inland. This useful tree 
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supplies, besides meat, wines and spirits, 
syrups and vinegar, cords, mats, strainers, 
tinder, fire-wood, houses and fences, boats 
and sails—briefly, all the wants of bar- 
barous life. Coffee was once tried in the 
island, but the clove soon killed it; now 
not a parcel is raised for sale, for the 
berry, which was large and flavorless, was 
not found to keep well. The mango, 
orange, banana, and pineapple are com- 
mon at Zanzibar, but, with the exception 
of the banana and plantain, are of course 
allseedlings. Engrafting is not practised, 
and wall fruit is unknown. The mango, 
originally imported from India and as 
yet unplanted in the central regions, is of 
many varieties. These with care might 
rival the famous produce of Bombay ; 
even in their half wild state the flavor of 
turpentine so characteristic of the mango 
is hardly perceptible. The cooling, anti- 
bilious, and antiseptic oranges are plenti- 
ful from May to October. Bananas at 
Zanzibar are of two varieties, red and yel- 
low, but are not remarkable for delicacy 
of taste. In the highlands of the interior, 
as Usumbara and Karagmali, the musa 
sapientum may be considered the staff of 
life. The plantain, however, of the 
variety in India called ‘‘ horse plantain,”’ 
is a coarse kind, sometimes a fvot long, 
and full of hard black seeds. Europeans 
fry it in butter. It bears throughout the 
year in Zanzibar, but is not common in 
May and June. The pineapple of the 
new world grows almost wild in every 
hedgerow and bush, the crown being 
stuck in the ground and left to its fate, 
wherever the place may be. 

VALUABLE APPLICATION OF ASBEs- 

TOS. 

Tuovcn known to the ancients as prac- 
tically incombustible, capable from its 
fibrous structure of being fashioned into 
cloth, and oceurring in abundance in 
many countries, asbestos still ameunts 
with most people to little more than a 
mineral curiosity. Buta use has at last 
been found for it, which promises to be of 
great value to all steam-employing in- 
terests. Hitherto much difficulty has been 
experienced with the ordinary methods 
of packing the joints through which pis- 
tons are required to play ; the material, 
now generally hemp, answering well at 
first, but soon becoming, without the 
closest care, unable to prevent leakage. 
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Especially is this true in cases where the 
packing is exposed to the action of heat, 
as in the pistons of steam engines. As- 
bestos has been found to fully supply the 
want. It is cheap, unaffected by high 
temperatures, retains its elasticity with- 
out appreciable deterioration, is very 
durable in other respects, and, no matter 
how rapid the stroke of the piston or how 
great the pressure of steam, is readily 
made to form a perfect and lasting joint. 
Its value for this purpose was first made 
known in this country, and has since been 
amply tested both here and in England. 
ree ‘ 
QUININE IN TYPHOID FEVER. 
AN interesting case from the records of 
the Homerton Fever Hospital, illustrating 
the power of quinine to control the tem- 
perature of the body in patients sick with 
typhoid fever, is given in a late number 
of the “‘ Lancet.’’? The patient was a lit- 
tle girl seven years old, who came into 
the hospital on the ninth day of her ill- 
ness, with a temperature of body of 105 
deg. Fahr. She at once commenced tak- 
ing quinine in three-grain doses every 
four hours; and the temperature imme- 
diately began to fall, continuing to do so 
until the morning of the eleventh day, 
when it had reached 97 deg. Fahr., a 
fall of eight degrecs. The administration 
of quinine was then stopped, when the 
temperature at once began to rise, and by 
the evening of the twelfth day had 
reached its old point, 105 deg. Fahr. Un- 
der the influence of quinine it again went 
down ; rising as before when the quinine 
was a second time suspended. A third 
and a fourth time the temperature was 
brought down in a similar way, remain- 
ing normal after the permanent discon- 
tinuance of the quinine on the twenty- 
second day. Another case, also that of a 
little girl, was marked by a similar fall 
and rise of temperature under similar 
treatment. Profuse sweating in both 
eases generally fellowed the administra- 
tion of the quinine. 


CLAY “GLACIERS.” 

Tue gliding masses of clay, resembling 
glaciers in many respects, which are to 
be seen in the valleys of the Apennines, 
form the subject of a highly interesting 


memoir communicated to the French 
Geological Society by M. de Mortillet. 
These mountains consist of sandstone, 
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sand, and clays. The clays retain water 
like a sponge, and becoming saturated, 
take the fourm of a sort of slippery 
dough. Then they slide and move like 
glaciers. This phenomenon is to be ob- 
served in all the lateral valleys, beginaing 
at the upper end and debouching into the 
main valley. The calcareous strata which 
underlie the clays are thus dislocated and 
broken up, and the fragments borne along 
by the miry mass. ‘The pressure on the 
clay as it glides along the sides of the 
valley causes the calcareous débris to 
rise to the surface, which gives the moy- 
ing mass a further resemblance to a gla- 
cier. Lateral moraines, too, are form- 
ed, and along the sides of the valley is 
found a great accumulation of calcare- 
The pressure exerted by 
these masses is enormous. M. de Mor- 
tillet mentions railway embankments of 
solid construction being swept away by 
them, the gravelly stratum on which the 
embankments were constructed being car- 
ried off. M. Martius was lel by M. de 
Mortillet’s comparison between 
moving masses of clay and the glaciers, to 
remark that Forbes’s theory, which sup- 
poses the glaciers to move like semi-liquid 
substances, is no longer maintained either 
in England or in Switzerland, If that 
theory were correct, the motion of a 
glacier would be always in proportion 
with the inclination of the valley; but 
the centrary is frequently the case. ‘Thus 
M. Martius, as well as M. Desor, has no- 
ticed that some glaciers moye more slowly 
on an inclination of 20 degrees, than does 
the glacier of the Aar on an inclination 
of 3 degrees. The movement of a glacier 
is due selely to the pressure of the higher 
portions of it upon the lower, and its pro- 
gress is in proportion to the weight of 
the mass above. Glaciers are plastic, it 
is true, but they cannot be said to flow. 


ous fragments, 


these 


DYEING VENEERS. 

VENEERS are readily dyed upon the sur- 
face, but in this condition are much more 
liable to disfigurement than when the 
color is made to permeate the mass. Those 
colored throughout are therefore the most 
sought after, and before the late war were 
chiefly furnished from Paris. During the 
war, the supply being cut off, some Ger- 
man cabinet-makers took up the subject, 
and after numerous experiments perfected 
a process which secures the desired result. 
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The veneers are first soaked for twenty-four 
hours in a solution of caustic soda, and 
then boiled therein for halfan hour. They 
are then washed with water until all the 
alkali is removed, when they are ready to 
receive the dye. This treatment with soda 
effects a general disintegration of the 
wood ,whereby it becomes in the moist state 
elastic and leather-like and prepared to 
absorb the color. Veneers thus treated, if 
left for twenty-four hours in a hot decoc- 
tion of logwood, and after superficial dry- 
ing immersed for twenty-four hours more 
ina hot solution of copperas, become of 
a beautiful and permanent black through- 
out. A solution of picric acid in water, 
with the addition of ammonia, gives a yel- 
low color not in the least affected by sub- 
sequent varnishing. Coralline dissolved 
in hot water, to which a little caustic so- 
da and one fifth its volume of soluble glass 
have been added, produces rose color of dif- 
ferent shades, dependent on the amount 
of coralline taken. After dyeing they are 


dried between sheets of paper, and sub- 
jected to pressure to retain their shape. 


ESQUIMAUX REMAINS. 

In a late communication to the German 
Anthropological Society Herr Pausch, 
member of the recent polar exploring expe- 
dition, describes certain abandoned habi- 
tations of the Esquimaux situated in East 
Greenland. At each of seven different 
points they found three stone houses} some 
of which were evidently more than one 
hundred years old. These were supposed 
to be the winter homes of the natives, the 
remains of their summer abodes being in- 
dlietated by stone rings. Remains of stone 
graves were also found, from which skulls, 
agreeing with the Eastern Esquimaux 
type as described by Virchow, and exhibit- 
ing the carnivorous habit in the highest 
degree, were obtained. 
wood-carving, bone knife handles, har- 
poons of bone, arrow-tips, and knife-shaped 
pieces of iron, were also found among the 
ruins. 

SUICIDE OF A DOG. 

Mr. W. Lanper Linpsay has shown 
that animals as well as men sometimes be- 
come insane; and the following from 
Jesse’s ‘* Anecdotes of Dogs’’ is a well 
authenticated case of such insanity ending 
in suicide: ‘* A fine, handsome, and valu- 
able black dog of the Newfoundland spe- 
cies, belonging to Mr. Floyd, solicitor, 
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Holmfirth, committed suicide by drown- 
ing itself in the river which flows at the 
back of its owner’s habitation. For some 
days previous the animal seemed less ani- 
mated than usual, but on this particular 
occasion he was noticed to throw himself 
into the water, and endeavor to sink by 
preserving perfect stillness of the legs and 
feet. Being dragged out of the stream 
the dog was tied up for a time, but had no 
sooner been released than he again has- 
tened to the water, and again tried to 
sink, and was again got out. This oc- 
curred many times, until at length the 
animal, with repeated efforts, appeared to 
get exhausted, and by dint of keeping his 
head determinedly under water for a few 
minutes, succeeded at last in obtaining 
his object, for when taken out this time 
he was indeed dead.”’ 


TATTOOING AMONG THE JAPANESE, 

THe practice of tattooing, which we so 
commonly associate with the natives of 
New Zealand and our own Indians, seems 
also to have attained a high state of per- 
fection among the Japanese. <A corre- 
spondent of an English journal, writing 
from Japan, states that certain men in 
that country make it their business to tat- 
too others, and prove themselves artists 
of no mean power, ‘ for no india-rubber 
or ink eraser can possibly take out a false 
line once inserted, and they most invaria- 
bly, in ‘ printing in,’ improve upon the 
drawing previously made. Beasts, birds, 
reptiles, and fishes are thus depicted upon 
the skin, and often also whole scenes from 
some legend or history.’’ A very com- 
mon device is the red-headed crane, the 
sacred bird of Japan, figured standing on 
the back of a tortoise. These designs are 
pricked in by needles, and two or three 
colors are used. 


PLATING WITH ZINC. 

AccorpinG to Bottger, copper and brass 
may be given-a firmly adherent coating of 
zine by the following method: Finely di- 
vided zinc is placed in a non-metallic ves- 
sel and covered with a coneentrated solu- 
tion of sal-ammoniac. This is heated to 
boiling, and the articles of copper or brass, 
previously cleaned, are then introduced. 
A few minutes suffice to produce a firm 
and brilliant coating. ‘The powdered zine 
is prepared by first melting the zine and 
then pouring the molten metal into a mor- 
tar and triturating it until it solidifies. 
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AMMONIA IN SNAKE-BITES. 

Tue Indian Government has formally 
thanked Professor Halford of Simla for his 
abie paper on ‘* The Treatment of Snake- 
bites by the Injection of Liquor Ammonize 
into the Veins,”’ and has also decided to re- 
print Dr. Halford’s pamphlet for general 
distribution to medical officers in India. 
Treatment by this method is now conceded 
to be the most efficacious yet discovered in 
cases of poisonous snake-bite. 


SEWAGE IN WELL-WATERS. 

In his opening address before the chem- 
ical section of the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society, Dr. W. Wallace, F. R.S. E., re- 
ferring to the frequency with which the 
well-waters of towns are contaminated 
with sewage, states that after a large ex- 
perience in analyzing the waters of towns 
and villages, he is of the opinion that at 
least two-thirds of such waters are unfit 
for domestic use. Adverting to the views 
of Dr. Letheby respecting the unhealthy 
character of soft water, he questions that 
gentleman’s conclusions, but recommends 
that the subject receive further careful 
examination. 


REPRODUCTION OF THE CRYSTALLINE 
LENS. 

M. Mrtutor, after numerous experi- 
ments on some of the lower mammalia, 
has succeeded in showing that the repro- 
duction of the crystalline lens, which has 
long been regarded with serious doubt, is 
by no means an impossibility; and that 
it sometimes does take place, provided the 
capsule is not too badly injured. The 
following conclusions, reached in the 
coursé of his investigations, have been 
presented to the Biological Society of 
Paris : 

Ist. The reproduction of the crystalline 
lens in some of the mammiferz is incon- 
testable. The tubes of the reproduced 
crystalline undergo, in their reappearance, 
the same phases that they do during their 
generation and embryonic evolution. 

2d. This reproduction only oecurs 
within the capsule of the crystalline. It 
is in direct relation to the thickness of 
the cortical layers of the crystalline left 
after extraction, especially in the equa- 
torial region, and in inverse relation to 
the age of the animals, and to the lesions 
of the crystalline capsule. 

3d. The posterior crystalline capsule 
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seems to take no part in the reproduction 
of the crystalline, except perhaps in its 
equatorial portion. 

4th. This reproduction takes place even 
when the whole of the crystalline lens has 
been extracted. It commences generally 
towards the end of the second week after 
the operation, and is completed only be- 
tween the fifth and twelfth months. 

5th. The reproduction of the crystalline 
may be repeated ; that is to say, it occurs 
after the extraction of a crystalline pre- 
viously reproduced, but it is then limited. 
These results are derive! from more than 
forty experiments. 


Britisu science is beginning slowly 
to recognize the genius of Herbert Spen- 
cer. Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, Presi- 
dent of the Entomological Society, in his 
late anniversary address before that body 


says: ‘* Amid all the discussions to which 


the question of the origin of insects has 
given rise, it is to me surprising that one 


of the most ingenious and remarkable the- 
ories ever put forth on a question of 
natural history has not been so much as 
once alluded to. More than six years ago 
Mr. Herbert Spencer published, in his 
‘Principles of Biology,’ a view of the 
nature and origin of the annulose type of 
animals, which goes to the very root of 
the whole question ; and if this view is a 
sound one, it must so materially affect the 
interpretation of all embryological and 
anatomical facts bearing on this great 
subject, that those who work in ignorance 
of it can hardly hope to arrive at true re- 
sults.” 


A German chemist has discovered that 
one of the eatable mushrooms, Agaricus 
oreades, emits, even when freshly gath- 
ered, a notable quantity of hydrocyanic 
acid. 
to 


After cooking, however, the cryp- 
gam 1s not poisonous. 

A CanaptAn inventor has lately obtain- 
ed a patent for an ingenious process by 
which tools, after being first fashioned of 
wrought iron, may be converted into 
steel. This is accomplished by immersing 
the articles in a bath of molten cast-iron, 
free from sulphur and phosphorus, and 
charged With carbon to its utmost capaci- 
ty. The size of the implement and the 
degree of hardness required govern the 
time it is to remain in the bath. 
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‘“‘THe Lanp or Desoxation.”” By 
Isaac [. Hayes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1872. 

As every one nowadays goes to Europe, 
sv almost every one has had a chance on 
the passage to see and admire one or many 
of Nature's gigantic but fascinating toys, 
the icebergs. The paintings of Church 
and Bradford have still further increased 
our interest and our curiosity as to their 
origin, nature, and destination. The 
beautiful thought that they are mystic 
messengers of the North, besring the 
dread secret of the Arctic spirit to be 
breathed abroad on the tepid gales of trop- 
ic oceans, however poetically fine, hardly 
satisfies the scientific thirst for literal and 
accurate statement. Just here Dr. Hayes 
comes in, averring that he has watched 
the birth and early infancy of a great 
many of the species, and is in condition to 
give the accurate information we desire. 
In this we find the especial value of his 
book. His speculations or descriptions in 
the matter of glaciers and crevasses have 
little interest for readers familiar with 
the researches of Tyndall and Agassiz, 
Whymper and Huxley. But Dr. Hayes’s 
glacier, like an opera heroine or a sum- 
mer’s day, is finest at itsending. A com- 
mon, vulgar, up-country, fresh-water gla- 
cier merely drives its nose into the dirt 
and reets up, in very swinish fashion, an 
unsightly pile of stones and gravel and 
muddy impurities generally. The glacier 
of Sermitrialik or Aukpadlartok steals 
majestically down into the sparkling wa- 
ters of Arctic fiords, and when it dies, it 
dies in hues of purple, green, and azure, 
amid the roar of surges, the dash of bil- 
lows, and the thunder of rending masses. 
For here, from the glacier defunct, the 
iceberg is born, and Nature welcomes the 
new scions of the elder royaity with ten- 
fold salvos of her tremendous ice artil- 
lery. Among ail the descriptions of natu- 
ral phenomena whiclY have fallen under 
our notice, we do not remember anything 
finer, or certainly more interesting, than 
our author’s account of the manner in 
which the glacier, often hundreds of feet 
in thickness and many miles in breadth, 


glides slowly into the water under the re- 
sistiess pressure of the superincumbent 
ice reservoir in the hills, till, the suabmerg- 
ed part overbalancing by its less specific 
gravity the weight of the yet exposed por- 
tion, whole sections of the great ice sheet 
rise, wallowing, tumbling, and rocking, 
from the waves like some monstrous ceta- 
cean at play, splintering off pinnacles and 
promontories as they roll, filling the air 
with the thundering echoes of their dis- 
ruption, and the whole fiord about them 
with the gigantic surges of their motion. 
A lively bit of description, too, tells how 
the Doctor, with the rest of the party (that 
of Mr. William Bradford, the artist), very 
nearly came to grief by one of these im- 
mense surges, and shows that, along with 
much scientific and picturesque enjoyment, 
the part of obstetrician in ordinary or 
valet d’antechambre to a glacier in labor, 
is not without its risks. 

This is undoubtedly the characteristic 
and valuable part of the book, but with it 
comes much of statistics, history, or des- 
cription, which we are glad to get in so 
pleasant a way. The abstract of the history 
of the Northmen and their Greenland set- 
tlements is instructive, though not always 
clear or impressive in statement. The 
sketches, too, of the strange, simple, har- 
dy, lonely, yet virtuous and in some sense 
happy life of the modern Danish colonists 
among their Esquimaux dependants, have 
a quaint fascination, resulting rather from 
the nature of the subject than from any 
special skill in the delineator. If, as has 
been asserted, all periods of transition 
have especial interest, there must be sin- 
gular matter of-reflection to the anthropo- 
logist in a life which marks the boundary 
between civilization and Arctic desolation, 
which sets intelligent and even cultivated 
Europeans on the edge of the impassable 
ice fields in the gloom of the northern 
night, and leaves them to grow into cous- 
inship with the seal, the walrus, and the 
polar bear. If we learn nothing else by 
the contemplation, it may teach us how 
many things human nature, and that of 
the unbrutified sort, may come to do with- 
out 
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There is a good déal of racy fun, too, in 
the author’s descriptions of persons, 
scenes, and character—such as the Juli- 
anashaab ball, the Prince's flirtation-with 
Concordia, and the like. We are led to 
imagine that, altogether, risk and incon- 
venience to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Mr. Bradford’s little artistico-exploring 
party must have had an amazingly good 
time. Some of the descriptions savor, it 
is true, of Northern mythology, and the 
budding freshness of a fancy just thawed 
out from long congelation. The prank- 
ishness of a troop of artists and sailors off 
for a summer’s ** lark ’’ may explain some 
oddities, like the whimsical notion of chas- 
ing the bears up and down the ice floes, 
with the ‘* Panther” under full steam. But 
the captain’s naif but direct way of open- 
ing a passage through an iceberg or a floe 
by butting into it under full headway, 
looks a little apocryphal. The name of 
the Panther’s builder should be put on 
record for the benefit of all future parties 
contemplating ice exploration, and the 
captain’s too, for a contrary purpose. It 
must have been delightfully exhilarating 
at the time, but it decidedly was not the 
skipper’s fault if Dr. Hayes ever got to 
dry land, or survived to write the tale we 
have been considering. 


‘¢ Tor Neruer Sipe or New York: or, 
the Vice, Crime, and Poverty of the Great 
Metropolis.’? By Edward Crapsey. New 
York : Sheldon & Co. 

Mr. Crapsey offers us a kind of book 


which is rarely written. The crime of 
great cities has often been described, but 
in working up such subjects authors are 
apt to seek out the odd, the startling, or 
the otherwise remarkable incidents of 
criminal history. There is also, as a rule, 
too much of the sensational in their produc- 
tions to relieve them from the charge of 
more or less intentionally pandering toa 
depraved taste, on the pretence df reforming 
an evil. In dealing with such a subject 
thix is the gravest of faults. Crime itself 
is rnrely attractive. The resident of New 
York meets it at every turn, and sees it 
only with disgust. But it wears quite 
another aspect in the eloquent appeals of 
the clergyman and in the “ taking ”’ peri- 
ods of the lecturer. It has another look, 
too, in the columns describing the ** curi- 
osities of crime,’’ a favorite subject with 
certain newspapers, which take such in- 
formation eagerly. With what zest would 
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not they describe the petty cheat of the 
man who lives by painting turkeys’ legs 
red, to make the animal appear freshly 
killed (a Paris industry), or the artist 
who imitates upon green peaches the 
bloom and color of ripe ones; but the 
wretched life of both these swindlers, the 
graver crimes which are incidental acts in 
their thieves’ existence, they do not give. 

Mr. Crapsey has honestly avoided an 
alluring method of presenting his subject, 
and has trusted to the importance and the 
thoroughness of his information to make 
his story acceptable. He has been a faith- 
ful reporter, and in reading his book we 
see that he has written it because he knew 
so much about the theme it treats of. 
forms in which lawlessness exhibits itself, 
One by one he has taken up the different 
explained their methodsand estimated their 
He has done this without prari- 
We think, 


Inanner 


success. 
ency and without prudery. 
indeed, that in language 
of treatment he is usually exceedingly 
happy. He succeeds in making us feel 
the offensiveness of the scenes he de- 
scribes, without being disgusted at the 
Using plain 


and 


language of the description. 
words and omitting nothing which is nec- 
essary to the completeness of his story, he 
still avoids that treatment which might 
make the bouk forbidding, and stops short 
of thuse details which would make it per- 
nicivus. The simple style is the best in- 
dication of the author’s earnest and true 
purpose. He has produced a book which, 
although a mother might not urge it upon 
her daughter’s attention, may yet be al- 
lowed to stand in the family library with- 
out fear. We know that this is high 
praise, for through nearly two hundred 
pages we have an endless series of crimi- 
nal biographies, descriptions of swindling, 
thievery, and murder, as well as of the 
still more repulsive forms of error; but it 
is praise deserved. 

In his opening chapters Mr. Crapsey 
points out that the years in which his in- 
formation was gathered form a very mark- 
ed epoch in the history of New York. It 
was the era of the Ring’s government. 
He finds that instead of that great increase 
of lawlessness ‘which might be expected at 
a tine when the political confederates of 
the law-breakers were men of power in 
the city’s offices and courts, there was re- 
ally a falling off in some classes of crime 
This he traces to two causes: une is that 
the ruffians fuund employment in the 
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Ring, and therefore were independent of 
more dangerous modes of crime ; the other 
is that the higher courts shared the gener- 
al alarm at the defencelessness of the city, 
and rose toa pitch of purity and resolu- 
tion, that gave real terror to rogues, and 
saved ‘us from the violence we should 
otherwise have suffered from. 

But though crimes of violence were 
comparatively few, those of lesser import- 
ance enormously increased. Picking 
pockets and all other kinds of thieving in- 
creased with a rapidity that showed how 
general was the impression that living on 
other people was the American Gentle- 
man's true calling. At the same time 
roguery of the scientific and businesslike 
kind reached an expansion which seemed 
to leave no man’s property safe The pub- 


lic learned with astonishment that steal- 
ing bonds was not more dangerous than 
betting on gold, and that the thief never 
thought of ‘* getting away’’ with the 
whole of his plunder, but was content with 
a percentage provided he was safe from 


further pursuit. Breaking into banks 
was represented as a business which did 
not differ so very much from the chances 
of other speculations in ** the street.’’ 

It is indeed a very remarkable picture 
that Mr. Crapsey gives us of the rogues’ 
community. We find them, without laws 
in their favor, it is true, but with so many 
blunders in the laws against them that 
the open and acknowledged thief can 
stand up in court and positively compel 
those who have taken him almost in the 
act, toset him free. We find them fur- 
nished with lawyers who know a thousand 
by-ways by which the villain of whatever 
kind can securely thread his way through 
the statutes. And finally we find our per- 
suns, our warehouses, and our ships the 
prey of men who know the law so well 
that they actually base their mode of ope- 
ration on the law’s deficiencies, and are 
fearless of capture because their defence 
is already written. Strongly entrenched 
against the laws, the thief finds equally 
sound elements of safety in the peculiari- 
ties of human nature. Few persons worry 
much over small losses, or else take it for 
granted that it is better to let the loss go 
than try to recover it. The thief finds 
that he can drive a thriving business if he 
will only be moderate in his takings. A 
great robbery will subject him to pursuit, 
but he may take a small sum every day 
with impunity. 
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Bat, not further to-discuss the facts so 
clearly presented by Mr, Crapsey—imany 
of them already known to the readers of 
‘The Galaxy,’’ wherein a large part of 
the material of this book first appeared— 
we commend the volume as the most truth- 
ful.and best description of low life in 
New York which has yet appeared. 


** Goop-ByE, SwEETHEART.”’ By Rhoda 
Broughton. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1872. 

So far as may be judged from current 
literature, or even from personal experi- 
ence, it will hardly seem like an over-epi- 
grammatic severity to assert that the aver- 
age Englishman, take him for all in all, is 
abitofa brute. So far at least as external 
manifestation is concerned, there can be lit- 
tle doubt onthe matter. Noone can have 
read with attention the works of men like 
Trollope, Yates, the author of ** Guy Liv- 
ingstone,’’ and others who profess to 
photograph the every-day life of the 
period in England, without remarking— 
what the chance contact of foreign travel 
or residence is apt to confirm—that our 
British cousins, in familiar intercourse 
and conversation, have anawkward down- 
rightness in their way of ‘ putting 
things.’’ The frankness, not to say rude- 
ness, with which presumably well-bred 
people, in modern English novels, tell 
each other disagreeable truths, is one of 
the noticeable features of this class of 
books, and must indicate a marked trait 
Nor is the 
trait, we may suppose, superficial or acci- 
dental. It probably inhetes in the native 
vigor, courage, and common-sense direct- 
ne<s of the English temperament, to be 
less considerate of other people’s preju- 


their 


in the society they describe. 


dices or susceptibilities—even of 
rights and deeper feelings—than would 
seem inevitable to the more pliant Ameri- 
can, or the gentler and more polished na- 
tive of Svathern Europe. ‘The typical 
Englishman is strong, brave, and sensible, 
but undeniably harsh, unyielding, and 
narrow-minded as well. 

It is hardly an exceptional picture of 
character which Miss Broughton gives us, 
when she paints the loves of two peop'e 
whose prominent trait is to get their own 
way and speak their own minds with un- 
necessary and disastrous fierceness, ohsti- 
nacy, and lack of tact. Paul Le Mesurier 
and Lenore Herrick are bout equally 
wilful and passionate in character and 
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habit, though they. are skilfully differen- 
tiated by making the man more coldly 
arrogant, exacting, and determined, the 
woman more affectionate and impulsive, 
yet freakish, volatile, and vain. Ofcourse 
they come to grief, and the moral lesson 
of Miss Broughton’s book, so far as such 
can be discerned, is the almost inevitable 
disaster which must overtake the relations 
of two lovers whose regard is based al- 
most solely on magnetic and tempera- 
mental attraction, with little or no mutual 
sympathy or respect founded on deeper 
moral or intellectual qualities. 

Yet even such an overbearing prig as 
Paul may have good sides and lovable 
qualities; and even such an ill-regulated 
creature as Lenore is often strangely fas- 
cinating—especially when aided by per- 
sonal grace and charm—to such rugged 
natures as need the stimulus of surprise 
and opposition, and can dispense with finer 
sympathy and more rational regard. Le- 
nore is a very naughty girl, and in the 
event a very foolish one ; but she is curi- 
ously interesting, not to say attractive, for 
allthat. As for Paul, though from the 
masculine point of view it is hard to see 
how any sensible, delicate woman should 
fall in love with him, yet experience 
teaches that it is done every day, and a 
subtle examination of character will per- 
haps discover, in his rude and masterful in- 
tensity of character, the very element to 
subdue the gypsy wilfulness of the girl 
one moment, and irritate it to frenzy the 
next. 

In the telling of her story, the author 
develops artistic qualities of a very high 
order. Dialogue and description are sim- 
ply admirable, and we can excuse the oc- 
casional familiarity and ‘‘ slanginess ’’ of 
the style for its absolute and photographic 
reality. Itis a rare thing among novel- 
writers of either sex, but among women 
most of all, to make personages live and 
breathe with such truth and vitality as in 
“Good-bye, Sweetheart ’’—to paint picnics 
and love scenes and flirtations, passion 
and resentment and reconciliation, disas- 
ter and despair, with equal liveliness, 
true offending 
by useless triviality or vapid platitude, 
never nauseating our better taste by that 
béte noire of all discriminating readers, 
sickly sentiment and stagey, undramatic 
intensity. The hook justifies the well- 
worn commendation that onese taken up it 
is hard to lay it down. It has a sway 


humor, pathos, never 
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over our feelings which it is hard to re- 
concile with the moral judgment. Miss 
Broughton’s exceptional power as a writer 
is never more evident than in this, that 
she interests us throughout, with a certain 
intensity of warm personal feeling, in the 
love-making, the quarrels, and the event- 
ual alienation and misery of two people, 
whom in actual life we doubt whether we 
should have liked and are quite sure we 
should not have respected. 

Avutuors.”” By 
James R. 


** YESTERDAYS WITH 
James T. Fields. Boston : 
Osgood & Co. 1872. 

Most of these sketches record the wri- 
ter’s intimate personal recollections of 
the authors the ‘* Yesterdays’’ were 
spent with, but the introductory one hardly 
claims that title, being devoted to the de- 
seription of a portrait of Pope which 
adorns Mr. Fields’s library. The picture— 
traced directly from the artist Richardson’s 
studio, even if it were not self-proving as 
a likeness—leads to a few thoughts on 
Popt’s temperament, which give the key- 
note to these sketches ; a kindliness that 
pays homage ‘to genius without assuming 
to’criticise it. ‘There has been no want of 
professional pens to do that for the subjects 
of all Mr. Fields’s gossiping essays; and if 
he brightens their colder estimate of the 
authors with homely touches of cheer and 
humor from every-day life, his share in 
completing our opinion of the men may be 
slight but it is not uninteresting. As to 
Pope, Mr. Lowell’s late careful essay has 
shown Sainte-Beuve’s generalizations upon 


his genius to be so just, and has applied 
them in detail so skilfully to his work and 
times, that there are few readers who do 
not owe to it a revived and enlightened ad- 
ration of the poet. 

The more real but rather remote yester- 


day with Wordsworth leaves no pleasant 
impression of the daily ways of that self- 
Family worship, with 
himself as the ohject, seems to have been 


concentrated seer. 


serious and continuous during his guest's 
brief visit; and, ‘ head 
was over which the victim gladly held an 
umbrella during their rainy walk, it would 
have looked 
crous if not moved as if by mechanism to 
the ceaseless emission of passages from his 
own works, and disparagements for those 
of others. Sensible of this defect, the 
writer seeks relief among memories of 
the very little people pleased long ago in 


venerable as the 


more lovable and less ludi- 
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his school-days by the very little verses. 
The very great ones, lofty and noble as 
they are, were the utterance of a poet too 
rapt to be a companion. This sketch 
brings him no closer to us, but rather 
deepens the impression his poetry makes 
of a being too near to nature as a whole 
to care much for its individual human 
shapes, and *‘ seeing all things in himself’ 
80 fixedly as to sympathize very little with 
things outside. Of the protean modes of 
egotism, his was far from the least respect- 
able, but quite as far from the most amia- 
ble. 

Very different is the effect left by the 
record of the writer’s nearer intercourse 
with the later masters, who studied hu- 
man nature not from afar in its large out- 
lines, but closely, minutely, for its own 
sake and its immediate good. Some of 
these are wisely left to describe themselves 
best in their own letters, connected and 
explained by fragments of narrative that 
accord with their tone. About Haw- 
thorne’s, for instance, there is a kind of 
impatient uncertainty of his own work 
that illustrates his sensitive modesty, and 
a confession of its sombre spirit, recalling 
at once the picture of his early home, 
lonely among the pine woods, under the 
shadow of icy hills. What an autobio- 
graphical stroke of wit is in this: ‘I 
will try to write a more genial book ; but 
the Devil himself always seems to get into 
my inkstand, and | can only exorcise him 
by pensful ata time.” His manly reasons 
fur dedicating ‘‘ Our Old Home ”’ to the 
unpopular Pierce, and his great amuse- 
ment at the book’s reception in England, 
are very characteristic. So, too, is bis 
frankness in ‘‘ trying to let off a little 
bit of truth’? in a sketch of President 
Lincoln’s personal appearance, careless 
of the small criticism that could see an 
enemy's profaning touch in the lifelike 
description of a great man’s oddities, 
Wichout the correction of such a sketch 
as this, Hawthorne’s best writing, dark 
and dismal as he calls it himself, would 
give but a cold and narrow idea of the 
man, 

In his quality as introducer of the works 
of each to theother, Mr. Fields isa connect- 
ing link between the literary public of Bos- 
tonand thatof England, and his notes bring 
us acquainted more or less intimately with 
a variety of pleasant peopie on the other 
side. Their correspondence with him re- 
yeals more than has before been shown in 
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print of the flow between the two coun. 
tries of a constant menial current, from 
the time when only a ferry separated them 
to the day when a cable joins them. The 
general American public learns, too, how 
much of the pleasure gained from actual 
acquaintance of seeing and hearing with 
Thackeray and Dickens, was due to his 
perseverance in urging and carrying out 
the plan of their visits. The service ren- 
dered to the writers was as great. Begin- 
ning by giving them a new continent of 
readers, he prepared for them besides the 
personal sympathy of a thousand audi- 
ances, worth to fame and pocket both as 
much as a copyright could seeure. In- 
deed, Thackeray’s judgment of Americans 
and theirs of him was wrong in many 
points till corrected by his presence ; and 
we all know howa second visit from Dick- 
ens was needed, and how well it availed 
to make the opinions mutually caught up 
during his first accord better with the 
truth. These reminiscences range their 
subjects, without intending it, in an ascend- 
ing scale as to the qualities of wit and ge- 
niality, from the dul: blank in these re- 
spects of Wordsworth’s nature, through 
the polished, unsympathetic sparkle of 
Pope, up to the hearty human interfusion 
of wit and humor and charity that won 
the love with the respect of the world for 
the later two. Though they afford no 
new means or measures for an intellectual 
estimate of the men, they do give us a 
clear insight into their habit of lile. 
That tenderness which is the true transla- 
tion of Thackeray's irony, and the aroma 
of Dickens's best writing—that steady 
cheerfuluess which penetrates even their 
gravest moods of fiction with a sense that 
there is a rule of compensation for life 
among its strangest contradictions—these 
we should expect to find, as these sketches 
show them by instances to have been, part 
of their character. There are traditions 
enough of Thackeray's spirit and sweet- 
ness cherished here and among the south- 
ern societies he so mueb liked, to double 


‘the length and variety of the paper on him. 


The freshest and liveliest pages of the 
book are the seventy given at its end to 
Miss Mitford's letters, full of glimpses of 
the world of literature and polities as it 
looked to her keen, kindly eyes twenty 
years ago. Her impulsive frankness gives 
great piquancy to the judgments she pro- 
nounces, soundly enough on books, but 
rather sentimentally on men. Her eriti- 
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cism on Hawthorne’s theory of “ seeing 
fiction throagh some ideal medium ”’ is 
excellent. She disguises neither her likes 
nor her dislikes ; at one moment airing 
her craze for Napoleon, ‘‘ the enthusiasm 
of my whole life;’? and at another start- 
ling her correspondent’s coterie with the 
assurance that Margaret Fuller ‘‘must 
have been odious in Boston, but one begins 
to like her better in New York, where she 
dwindled from a sibyl to a lionne;”’ or the 
heresy of thinking Mrs. Stowe’s romance 
‘the blackest of iniquities,’’ and the 
parade at Stafford House over her ‘ pre- 
cious fooling.”? Except in these instances 
of natural feminine repulsion, she con- 
fesses a strong sympathy for the American 
writers made known to her; and the care- 
ful measure she takes of rising reputa- 
tions nearer home has been in almost 
every case proved just by time. 


Tue United States Commissioner of 
Mining Statistics, in his Annual Report 
fur 1872 (republished by Ford & Co.), es- 
timates the bullion product of the country 
in the year ending Jane 30, 1870, at six- 
ty-six millions ; the previous year having 
produced sixty-one and a half millions. 
Accustomed as we are to the high-sound- 
ing claims of projectors of mining enter- 
prises, and the oft-republished assertion 
of Mr. 8. B. Ruggles that this country is 
sapable of adding five hundred millions a 
year to the world’s stock of gold and sil- 
ver, these sums appear but insignificant. 
Nor is this impression lessened when we 
learn that probably fifty thousand ‘* loca- 
tions’? of mines have been made in the 
West; and it apparently implies some- 
thing extra hazardous in mining as a bus- 
iness, or something unusual in the condi- 
tions of our ore deposits, to know that af- 
ter all the excitement of past years, the 
rusk of an immense emigration, and the 
undoubted building up of prosperous 
States in the West, probably not more 
than one mine in fifty is now working. The 
Commissioner gives a list of 806 mills and 
smelting works, and though one mill can 
often work up the ore of many mines, the 
fact that a great number of those in the 
list are not: running, in some measure 
counterbalances that consideration, and 
we may look upon one thousand as not 
less than the number of mines in opera- 
tion. If we leave out those districts 
which are new, and still in process of 
prouf, we doubt if-a thousand well-worked 
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vein mines can be found in the West 
This by no means supposes that the forty- 
nine thousand are worthless. On_ the 
contrary, if the mining business were in 
the hands of men who understood it, the 
number of working mines could perhaps 
be increased tenfold. 

Of the papers, reprinted or original, in 
this volume, that of Mr. Reichenecker on 
the gold mills of Colorado is especially 
valuable, and ir good time will take its 
proper place, when one of the questions 
of the future comes up for discussion, 
namely : whether amalgamation is an ad- 
vantage or an injury in the treatment of 
American pyritiferous gold ores.” Mr. 
Eysters’s experiments on separating zinc- 
silver alloy from lead by centrifugal force 
are interesting, but it appears to us that 
the method will be found the most costly 
of all, and probably less certain in its re- 
sults. Professor Prime’s translation of 
Wedding and Braenning’s articles on the 
use of steam in desilverizing work lead is 
another of the scientific papers, while the 
papers on gold in relation to its occurrence 
and refining, by Australian officials, add 
valuable and interesting material to our 
store of facts concerning that metal. We 
trust, however, that such exhibitions of the 
most pretentious style of newspaper report- 
ing as the article upon the San Francisco 
smelting works will be eliminated from fu- 
ture reports. In giving an account of the 
Pilz furnace, about which there is just now 
a furore that often expresses itself in most 
inconsiderate and foolish ways, the Com- 
missioner inserts an illustration which rep- 
resents the first of Mr. Pilz’s furnaces, a 
form which was immediately superseded, 
and so thoroughly that it is difficult to 
find a drawing of it nowadays It is true 
that the cut, with the description which ac- 
companies it, is taken fromanarticle by Mr. 
Kiistel (who is a much better amalgamater 
than metallurgist) ; but good descriptions 
of the Pilz, with drawings of the most mod- 
ern forms, were published in this country 
a year or two ago, and would have made 
a more satisfactory showing than this an- 
tiquated construction. It is a little sur- 
prising, by the way, that a subject so im- 
portant as that of radical improvement in 
in lead furnaces and lead smelting, which 
for six years has been pursued in Europe 
with a decision, rapidity, and success quite 
novel in the experience of European me- 
tallurgy, should not have found an ex 
pounder in this country. 
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EPIGRAMS, OLD AND NEW. 

Erickams give us the condensed wit of 
centuries ; once become interested in them, 
and they hold you with a lasting charm. 

Sparkle and sarcasm, aloes and honey, 
senseless adulation and scurrilous slander, 
the hearty laugh and the envivus sneer, 
theartist’s brush and thesurgeon’s scalpel, 
are all suggested by this magic word. 

Good epigrams, like good jokes, never 
lose their youth; but when and where 
they commenced their wanderings, ‘* you 
nor I nor nobody knows !”’ 

Indeed, the question of their birth re- 
minds one of the young lady, who, when 
asked *‘ Where is your native place ?”’ re- 
plied gravely—‘‘ I have none, | am the 
daughter of an itinerant minister.’’ And 
like the minister aforesaid, they are still 
going the rounds, appearing at stated in- 
tervals before admiring audiences as an 
agreeable novelty. 

Here is one, very ancient, which has 
been repeated indefinitely during the re- 
eent reign of blondes and chignons, yet 
never loses its freslness— 

The golden hair that Galla wears, 

Is hers, who would have thought it? ; 

She swears ‘tis hers and true she swears, 

For I know where she bought it. 


Anp Petronious Arbiter, who flourished 
in the time of Nero, wrote an epigram on 
‘* Partial Judges,’’ which is as true to-day 
as then: 


Law bears the name, but money has the power; 

The cause is bad whene’er the client's poor: 

Those strict-lived men that seem above our 
world 

Are oft too modest to resist our gold. 

So justice, like all other wares, is sold. 

And the grave judge that nods upon the laws, 

Waked by a bribe, smiles and approves the 
cause, 


Ovr positive knowledge of epigrams be- 
gins with the early Greeks, who at first 
carved short inseriptions upon the statues 
of their gods, their temples and their 
tombs. Soon records of noble deeds and 
striking events were put into a few terse 
lines, readily remembered by the people. 

Lovers next used the epigram as a ve- 
hicle for impassioned sentiment as lovers 
nowadays employ the sonnet. 

Listen to this gushing youth: 


Dexionica, with a limed thread, 

Her snare beneath a verdant plane-tree spread, 
And caught a blackbird by the quivering wing ; 
The struggling bird’s shrill outeries piping ring. 
O God of Love! O Graces blooming fair ! 

I would that I a thrush or blackbird were, 

So in her grasp to breathe my murmured cries, 
And shed a sweet tear from my silent eyes. 

The Greeks were happy in their illustra- 
tions from nature, but their epigrams 
were rather mildly flavored ; all that was 
required was brevity and unity of thought. 

The French condemn their efforts as 
insipid, and call verses which lack strength, 
** Epigramme a la Grécque.”’ 

Some one in rather Johnsonian style 
has defined the Greek epigram, as ‘* ded- 
icatory, descriptive, amatory, elegiac.”’ 

The Latin epigram was more humor- 
ous and personal, losing in delicacy what 
was gained in vigor. 

Martial, A. D. 43, who wrote more 
than fifteen hundred of these productions, 
was the father of the modern pointed epi- 
gram. 

Having probably exhausted every other 
subject, he wrute an epigram on an epi- 
gram, of which there are several transla- 
tions. 

Omnes epigramma sit instan apis, sit aculeus 
illi, 
Sint sua mella, sit et corporis exigui, 
An epigram should be, if right, 
Short, simple, pointed, keen, and bright, 
A lively little thing; 
Like wasp with taper body bound 
By lines—not many—neat and round. 
All ending with a sting. 
The qualities rare in a bee that we meet, 

In an epizgram never should fail; 

The body should always be little and sweet, 

And a sting should be left in its tail. 

Three things must epigrams, like bees, have all 
A sting, and honey, and a body small 

There have beén various other defini- 

tions. One tells us that— 
An epigram should like a pin conjoint, 
In its small compass show both head and point 


Another declares that— 


An epigram, if smart and good, 

In al! its circumstances should 
Be like a jelly-bag. 

Make it a top both wide and fit 

To hold a budget full of wit, 
And point it at the end. 
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A third puts it as a conundrum— 

What is an epigram? <A dwartish whole, 

Its body brevity, and wit its soul. 

But you will tire of definitions. Let us 
also say good-by to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and ramble about without much re- 
gard to dates. 

In 1655, Isaac de la Peyreira, a convert- 
ed Jew, published a curious treatise on 
the pre-Adamites. Arguing upon Ro- 
mans y. 12--14, he contended that there 
were two creations of man. The first race 
he supposed to have peopled the whole 
world, but that it was bad, and therefore 
Adam had been created with a spiritual 
soul, and that from Adam the Jewish race 
was descended, but the Gentiles from the 
pre-Adamites. The book was condemned 
and burned in Paris, and the author in 
Brussels was condemned by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. He appealed to Rome, 
and was received with favor by Alexander 
VII., before whom he abjured Calvinism 
which he had professed. He died at the 
ave of eighty-two near Paris, and Moreri 
wrote this epigrammatic epitaph for him. 
La Peyr’re ici git, ce bon Israelite, 

Huguenot, Catholique, enfin pre- Adamite, 

Quatre religions lui plurent 4 la fois ; 

Et son indifferance etait si peu commune, 

Qu’apres quatre-vingt ans quel eut 4 faire un 
choix, 

Le bon homme partit et n’en choisit aucune, 

Here lies Peyrére, the good Israelite, 

The Protestant, Papist, and pre-Adamite, 

Four faiths at once are seen deploring: 

Such coolness sure was his alone; 

For eighty years to choose flew o’er him, 


The good man’s gone, and chose not one, 


3anBrIER, the inventor of the peruke 
and almost a cardinal, when dying, lett a 
hundred crowns for an epitaph. De la 
Monnoye, a wit of the time, offered the 
fullowing, which probably was not ac- 
cepted by his executors. 
Ci-git un tres grand personage, 
Qui fut dan illustre lignage, 
Qui posseda mille vertus, 
Qui ne trompa jamais. qui fat toujours fort sage: 
Je n’en dirai pas @avantage, 
C’est trop mentir your cent ecus. 

BENSERADE, a courtier and wit of the 
last half of the seventeenth century, wrote 
an epitaph on Richelieu, from whom he 
had received a large pension, 
liere lies, by all my bones ’tis true, 

The Cardinal de Richelieu; 
sut that which causes all my sighs, 
My pension buried with him lies, 
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This was indeed true, for the heirs, 
after reading this irreverent jeu d’esprit, 
changed their benevolent intention of cou- 
tinuing the pension, giving the poet a 
reason for his rhyme. 


Tue good fortune of the witty James 
Smith must be given as an offset to the 
history of the unlucky Frenchman. Meet- 
ing at a dinner party a gouty old gentle- 
man whose intellectual faculties were 
unimpaired, he sent him these pleasant 
verses the next morning: 

Your lower limbs seemed far from stout, 
When last I saw you walk, 

Theo cause I presently found out 
When you began to talk, 

The power that props the body’s length, 
in due proportions spread, 

In you mounts upwards, and the strength 
All settles in the head. 


Horace Smith, his brother’s editor, tells 
us that this compliment proved so accept- 
able to the old gentleman, that he made 
an immediate codicil to his will, by which 
he bequeathed the writer the sum of three 
hundred pounds, 

By the way, there is a good epigram on 
this painful subject. 

The French have taste in all they do 
Which we are quite without; 

For Nature, that to them gave gout, 
To us gave only gout. 


Lawyers, doctors, and women have al- 
ways been favorite marks for these verbal 
But study the subject, 
and you will find a lamentable lack of 
variety in their weapons. 


sharp-sh¢ yoters. 


If lawyers are 
their target, we hear of cheated clients, 
boldly accepted bribes, and a supposed 
filial relationship with an old gentleman 


whose name is seldom mentioned. They 


have been compaired to shears which, 


‘“*ne’er cut themselves, but what’s he- 
tween.”’? This pathetic cry from an im- 
patient client cannot but elicit your sym- 
pathy— 


My cause concerns nor battery nor treason; 
Isue my neighbor for this only reason, 

That late three sheep of mine to pound he drove; 
This is the point the court would have you prove 
Concerning Magna Charta } 
And all the perjuries of old King John, 

Then of the Edwards and Black Prince you rant 
And talk of John o’ Seales and John o° Gaunt; 
With voice and hand a mighty pother keep; 
Now pray, dear sir, one word about the sheep! 


ou run on, 
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Tuts epitaph is severe but suggestive. 
Here lies John Shaw, 

Attorney -at-law; 
And when he died, 
The devil cried 
Give us your paw 
John Shaw, 
Attorney-at-law. 

Ir doctors are discussed, we hear of 
partnerships with undertakers, contiguous, 
and populous cemeteries ; the pen is migh- 
tier than the sword in its death dealing 
power; if an M. D. attempts any accom:- 
plishment or authorship, he does it to kill 
time, as he must be killing something, 
and when all other jokes xre worn thread- 
bare, the duck, with its unmusical note, 
always prove irresistible. Six will repre- 
sent six hundred of these hits at the medi- 
cal profession. 

The first is from Boileau. 


You say without reward or fee, 

Your uncle cured me of a dangerous ill. 
I say he never did prescribe for me, 

The proof is plain, “ I’m living still.” 


Cade, who had slain ten thousand men 
With that small instrument, a pen, 
seing sick, unluckily he tried 

The point upon himself, and died, 


Here Dr. fisher lies interred, 
Who filled the half of this churchyard. 


A doetor and an undertaker met, 

They spoke of illness, fees, of trade, and debt; 

And well they might, for such a dismal day, 

Never was known for coughs and deaths to 
clay; 

Parting in fog, they both exclaimed together, 

Good morning tye; this is rare coffin weather! 


A doctor, lately, was a captain made; 
It is a change of title, not of trade. 


A doctor who for want of skill, 

Did sometimes cure and sometimes kill, 
Contrived at length, by many a puff, 

And mary a bottle filled with stuff, 

To raise his fortune and his pride, 

And in a coach forsooth must ride. 

His tamily coat, long since worn out, 
What arms to take was all the doubt 

A friend consulted on the case 

Thus answered with a sly grimace: 
Choose some device in your own way, 
Neither too solemn nor too gay ; 

Three ducks suppose, white, gray, or black, 
And let your motto be—Quack ! quack!” 

This must be considered an unusually 
good joke. Here are three ducks you see. 
You are expected to laugh. 

Woman appears in Epigrams either as 
a goddess or an entirely opposite réle. In 
the first she is well-nigh smothered with 
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praise, in the latter she is represented as 
more inconstant than inconstancy, con- 
trolled by cupidity rather than Cupid, af- 
flicted with a chronic vacuum in the ceie- 
bral regions, and is a creature of falsity 
in toto. A disappointed lover, as in the 
case of Pope and Lady Montagu, is apt w 
become unappreciative and epigrammiutic. 
Here are a few specimens of this whole- 
sale, slashing severity, tu disgust the fem- 
inine reader : 
We men have many faults, but women have 
but two; 
There’s nothing good they say and nothing goo.l 
they do, 


The charming Mary has no mind, they say; 
1 prove she bas ; it changes every day. 


Which is of greater value, prithee say. 

The bride or bridegroom? Must the truth be 
told? 

Alas it must! The bride is given away, 

The bridegroom’s often regularly suld. 

An incipient toper was checked t’other day 

In his downward career, in a very strange way. 

The effect of indulgence, he found to his trouble, 

Was that after two bottles he to 
double ; 

When with staggering steps to his home he be- 
took him, 

He saw always two wives sitting up to rebuke 


came see 


him. 

One wife in her wrath makes a pretty strong 
case ; 

But a couple thus scolding, what courage could 
face? 


While Adam slept, from him his Eve arose. 
Strange his first sleep should be his last repose. 


A headstrong wife, who oft came in for blame, 
When charged with scant obedience would re- 
ply, 
Why snarls my spouse? Our wishes are the 
saine, 
He would the ruler be, and so would I, 


Firz Greene Harveck playfully alloys 
his panegyric in this style: 

All honor to woman, the sweetheart and wife, 

The delight of the fireside by night and by 

day ; > 
Who never does anything wrong in her life, 

Except when permitted to have her own 

way. 

VoLTAIRE gave us an epigram in prose 
when he said: ‘* Ideas were like beards ; 
men did not have them until they were 
grown, and women never had any.”’ 

Ciercymen do not often come within 
firing range. Yet their tendency to change 
sanctuaries into dormitories, and their dis- 
like to preaching ‘* about twenty win- 
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utes,’’ as the way advised, have caused a 
few good epigrams : 


If words are things, as Mirabeau declares, 
W hat mighty loads go up some pulpit stairs. 


Whene'er your auditors to tire, 
By long discourse you choose, 

The fret-work leaves the Gothic spire 
And settles in the pews. 


“ What would St. Paul have lost by preaching 
to the Jews?” 
“ What Paul had lost, I do not know, 
In so perverse a nation, 
But had he preached as ill as thou 
He’d lost—his congregation! ” 
By our preacher perplexed, 
How shall we determine? 
“ Watch and pray,” says the text. 
* Go to sleep,” says the sermon. 
Teachers have escaped wonderfully, 
buat an epigram on the English colleges is 
a little hard upon the students at those 
universities : 
No wonder that Oxford and Cambridge pro- 
found, 
In learning and science so greatly abound ; 
Since some carry thither a little each day, 
And we meet with so few who bring any away. 


Born ancients and moderns have de- 
lighted also in satirizing The 
changes which have been rung on this 


misers. 


theme are comprised in the remark of the 
penurious and illiterate deacon, who was 
very anxious to carry round the contribu- 
tion-box, but was never seen to add any- 
thing to the amount. When questioned 
as to this peculiarity, he replied curtly: 
‘* What I gives is nothing to nobody.”’ 
Marriat wrote a distich on one of the 
fraternity : 
What place to keep your fish in I approve, 
You ask, “Your kitchen chimney or your stove?” 
Lecruivs, a poet of the second century, 
depicts a miser of that period : 
Flint dreamed he gave a feast, ’twas royal fare, 
And hang’d himself in sleep, in sheer despair. 


Swirt describes a miser’s dinner in the 
form ofa grace after meat: 


Thanks for this miracle! it is no less 

Than finding manna in the wilderness. 

In midst of famine we have had relief, 

And seen the wonders of a chine of beef; 

Chimneys have smoked that never smoked be- 
fore, 

And we have dined—where we shall dine no 
more, 


“Thon little rogue, what brings thee to my 
house?” 


Said a starv’d miser to a straggling mouse. 
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“Friend,” quoth the mouse, “thou hast no 
cause to fear, 


I only /odge with thee. I eat elsewhere.” 


Svlvius, that nothing gratis gave, being dead, 
Grieves that his epitaph is gratis read, 


Pore well exemplifies the ‘‘ ruling pas- 
sion strong in death, in the first of his 
moral essays : 

“T give and devise,” old Euclio said 

(And sighed), “ my lands and tenements to Ned. 

“Your money, sir?” ‘My money, sir, what 
all? 

Why if I must ” (then wept), “I give it Paul.” 

“The manor, sir?” “The manor, hold!” he 
cried. 

“ Not that, [ cannot part with that "—and died. 


” 


A peasant kind of epigram is that 
made by one distinguished person up on 
another; there is a hon camarade stvle 
about it, the wit without the venom. For 
instance, Dr. Woleot, better known as 
‘* Peter Pindar,”’ 
Nelson at Merton, was reading in bed, and 
accidentally set fire to the nighteap whieh 
had been ient him by his host. He at 
once returned the cap with these lines : 


when on a visit to Lord 


Take your nightcap again, my good lord, I de- 
sire, 

For I wish not to keep it a minute ; 

What belongs to a Nelson, where’er there’s a 
fire 

Is sure to be instantly in it. 

And his impromptu on the victory of 
the Nile, referring to Nelson’s previous 
loss of an eye and arm, is even better : 

Frenchmen, no more with Britons vie; 
Nelson destroys your naval band, 

Sees your design with half an eye, 
And fights and beats you with one hand. 

Gore Hovss, once the residence of Wil- 
berforee, was afterward oecupied by Lady 
Blessington, and James Smith, always 
happy in what he wrote, made this epi- 
gram on 

SLAVERY : 
Mild Wilberforce, by all beloved, 
Once owned this hallowed spot. 
Whose zealous eloquence improved 
The fettered negro’s jot. 
Yet here still slavery attacks 
Whom Blessington invites, 
The chains from which he freed the Blacks 
She rivets on the Whites. 

Turopore Hook's impromptu when Mr. 
Winter came in late to dinner, is not in- 
appropriate here : 

Here comes Mr. Winter, inspector of taxes, 

I advise vou to give him whatever he axes, 

I advise you to give him, without any flummery, 

For though his name’s Winter his actions are 
summary. 
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Anp who does not remember Sydney 
Smith’s address to Jeffery, when he came 
home one day to find the little Edinburgh 
reviewer mounted on the children’s don- 
key and trotting around the yard, fullow- 
ed by a merry crowd: 

As witty as Horatius Flaccus, 

As great as Jacobin, as Gracchus, 

As short, though not as fat as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little jackass, 


TuereE was certainly brevity and point 
in the remark Rogers made to bis friends 
at dinner: ‘‘ If you have anything to say, 
say it quickly, for Crabbe Robinson is 
coming.’? And the reply of Charles 
Lamb to the monologist Coleridge, when 
asked, ‘* Did you ever hear me preach?”’ 
as he stuttered with truth and feeling: 
‘*T n-never heard you do anything else,’’ 
was an epigrain in a very few words. 

I po not know the author Vf the next : 
“ ] wonder if Brougham thinks as much as he 

talks?” 

Said a punster, perusing a trial; 

**I vow, since his lordship was made Baron 
Vaux, 

He’s been Vaur et preterea nihil.” 

There is a curious epigram which shows 
how his name and title are to be pro- 
nounced : 

Vy is Lord Grey like a sveeping man, 
Vot close by the crossin’ stalks ? 

Cos ven he’s made a good sveep as he can, 
He takes up his Brougham and Vaux. 


WE have at last descended to punning 
epigrams. They are generally very mis- 
erable, yet a few must be given to round 
the subject. Dear Tom Hood, the prince 
of punsters, is not distinguished as an ep- 
igrammatist. But he has written one 
which may amuse, 


(Suggested by a German tourist who accompanied 
Prince Albert in Scotland.) 
Charmed with the drink which Highlanders 
compose, 

A German traveller exclaimed with glee, 
Sare, if this be Athol Brose, 

How good the Athol Boetry must be ! ” 

** Athol brose”’ is a favorite drink of 
the Highlanders, made of whiskey, honey, 
and water, the latter ingredient, however, 
is generally omitted, perhaps fur the rea- 
son given by Willis that that liquid has 


* Potztausend ! 
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tasted so strongly of sinners ever since the 
flood. 
Anp apropos of Wales, which is near 
enough to Scotland to suggest it, let me 
give you the reason why Wales has no poet. 
*Tis said, O Cambria, thou hast tried in vain 
To form great poets, and the cause is plain ; 
Ap Jones, Ap Jenkins, Ap Evans abound 
Among thy sons ; but no Ap-ollos found. 


Who the “ dickens ” Boz could be 
Puzzled many a learned elf, 
Till time unveiled the mystery, 
And “ Boz” appeared as Dickens’s self. 


When Limerick in idle whim 
Moore as her member courted, 
The boys, for fun’s sake, asked of him 
To state what party he supported; 
When thus to them the answer ran : 
“I’m of no party as a man, 
But as a poet—am-a-tory.” 


James Suiru thus replied to his daugh- 
ter who asked him for money : 
Dear Bell, to gain money, sure silence is best, 
For dumb-bells are fittest to open the chest. 


“To this night’s masquerade,” quot! Dick, 
“ By pleasure I am beckoned, 

And think t’would be a jolly trick 
To go as Charles the Second.” 

Tom felt for repartee a thirst 
And thus to Richard said: 

* You'd better go as Charles the First, 
For that requires no head /” 


Lorp Lyrrieton addressed this pleas- 
ant extempore to Lady Brown: 
When I was young and d¢bonnaire, 
The brownest nymph to me was fair ; 
But now I’m old and wiser grown 
The fairest nymph to me is Brown, 


EpicraM writing is a great benefit to 
style. The boys at Westminster and 
Cambridge are still drilled in this direc- 
tion, It would be a blessing if inany nov- 
elists of the present time would consent to 
starve the public for a few years and de- 
vote their diluted energies to composing 
The declension of this art is to 
, Epigrams 


epigrams. 
be regretted for other reasons. 
are historical photographs, preserving the 
various events as they pass, reflecting the 
manners, habits, and temperament of each 
generation, Indeed, it has been well said 
that life itself is an epigram, of which 
death is the point. 
Kate A. Sanporn. 


The Editor renews his request for contributions to this Department, and asks 
that the y be addressed to W. C. & F. P. Church, Box 3,201, New York. 
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— Wirurn a few weeks two cultivated 
and amiable women, representing each 
the highest inteilectual and sucial tone of 
our metropolitan society, have after ma- 
ture deliberation and careful study taken 
up the profession of the stage. The 
Nebulous Person, earnestly concerned as 
he has always been for the highest inter- 
est of the drama and eager to welcome 
any phenomenon which gives promise of 
progress, is fain to find in this coincidence 
suggestive matter for thought and hope- 
ful comment. That the step these ladies 
have taken is in some regards adventurous 
and fraught with cause for anxiety to 
themselves and their friends it would be 
useless to deny. However we may con- 
temn the class narrowness or religious 
bigotry which proscribes the actor in life 
and would stigmatize him in death with 
the cold disdain which a cruel convention 
has attached to the suicide or the male- 
factor, it is still impossible to look at the 
actual daily life and habits of the stage 
and its people in any very roseate light. 
To leave out of question for a moment the 
ruder and traditionally so-called stronger 
half of humanity, every one familiar with 
the coulisses knows how hard it is to find 
among our metropolitan or provincial 
theatres one where a delicate and refined 
woman can pass her artist life without 
the risk or even the actual necessity of 


much annoying, or repulsive or corrup- 
tive contact. 
avoid wounding a class whose failings 


With every disposition to 


seem magnified and thrown into sharp re- 
lief by the very glare and publicity of the 
footlights, while their virtues, like their 
every-day costumes, are kept for the more 
modest and unevident daylight, the Neb- 
ulous Person must point out, with very 
unnebulous distinctness this time, the one 
terrible obstacle to the rehabilitation of 
the stage, intellectually, sesthetically, 
and morally. So long as our theatrical 
friends claim for themselves a standard of 
life and manners different from that of 
average citizens in other walks of life, so 
long as the gentleman, and still more the 
lady, who takes up the career, is subject 
in the daily intercourse of the boards to 
associations, often of a most intimate char- 


acter, which would be degrading and in- 
sufferable in private circles, so long will 
the discreet public continue to look on 
the artist’s career with disfavor ; and high- 
toned, pure-minded men and women will 
hesitate to enter on it. When the laws 
of the drawing-room—and that the best— 
shall be applied to the boards, then and 
not till then may we count on seeing 
actors and actresses who would do honor 
to either the one or the other. Then only 
may we hope to see the stage occupied, as 
a general rule and not a rare exception, 
by people whom the most refined judges 
may be glad to see, either on or off it. 


— On the various causes which condi- 
tion this exceptional standard of stage 
life, the Nebulous Person has no intention 
to dissertate just here. He would only 
hint at one underlying element which to 
his dim comprehension seems of prime mo- 
ment in the whole matter, the incessant 
nervous excitement, the craving for imme- 
diate and continual applause, and the 
necessity for a unreserved 
self expression, which seems to inhere in 
So far 
as these influences tend to stunt a sounder 


morbid and 
the very nature of the actor’s life. 


and more vital intellectua] development, 
to wear away personal dignity and re- 
serve, or to pervert the taste for more 
natural pleasures and aims, they mast 
from the lay point of view be destructive. 
How far they have actually been so the 
biographical history of the theatre must 
tell. 
the incident we have mentioned, not only 


Friends of the drama will rejoice at 
because it shows that good and refined 
women are still glad to cast in their influ- 
ence, and lend theiraid in raising the moral 
and social standard of thestage, but because 
it promises well inan aesthetic light. The 
regenerate stage of the future must de- 
pend largely for its interest on the realis- 
tic yet retined delineation of modern life— 
the comédie de salon and drame de société 
of the Théatre Francais or the Gymnase, 
Our spasmodic efforts to naturalize this 
department here have generally failed, not 
only from imperfect work on the part of 
playwright, but by the fault of the actors 


themselves. The Nebulous Person lias in 
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times past very clearly declared his opinion 
that high comedy is, as a rule, inexcusably 
ill-played in American theatres, for the 
simple reason that such comedy sets out 
to delineate the passions, sentiments, 
whims, graces, follies, or absurdities of 
well-bred, well-mannered, and cultivated 
people ; a delineation to which our actors, 
whatever their merits in other regards, 
are in nine cases out of ten glaringly in- 
alequate. ‘To properly present such 
scenes and characters the artist should 
know by habit and observation just how 
men and women of taste and refinement 
are likely to act, and practically do act, 
under given circumstances, and knowing 
this, should also possess the artistic and 
intellectual training which will enable 
him to carry his conception, once formed, 
home to the appreciation of the same 
class of people in the boxes. Failing ia 
this,as in the overwhelming majority of 
cases he does fail, his portraiture becomes, 
to all finer sense, a caricature ora slan- 
der, a weariness and a disgust. But 
where cultivated and elegant women step 
from the salon upon the boards, they may 
fairly be trusted, once their technical 
training completed, to give us a faithful 
transcript of the scenes they have just 
left ; and it is for this reason, to return to 
our starting point, that the Nebulous Per- 
son congratulates himself on seeing the 
artist ranks recruited by ladies who can 
paint the shifting color and subtle foibles 
of social life no longer by hearsay, but 
with knowledge. 


— ‘Sn-n-n-H! Miss Fliigel is going to 
play!’? Who does not know the warning 
buzz which runs around the circle at 
soirée or conversazione, the polite murmur 
of recognition and applause—the smooth- 
ing of robes and straightening of careless 
attitudes, and settling back in causeuse 
or arm-chair, as the thin, dark, foreign- 
looking little woman in the plain gown 
and simple hair braids, approaches the 
Steinway grand, draws off her gloves, 
and, planting herself firmly on the piano 
stuol, preludes a moment in fitful, heat- 
lightning flashes of chord and cadence, 
before settling steadily to her work at the 
moonlight sonata or the songs without 
words? Who has not seen, too, the glance 
of mischievous coquetry with which the 
pretty woman in the corner breaks off her 
flirtation with the gentleman at her side, 
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emphasizing her hint with a tap of her 
fan or a warning finger on lip, and turns 
a face of demure attention tu the frout 
parior and the performer? Who has nut 
noticed the cloud of disappointment and 
lofty disgust which glooms upon the 
countenance of the gorgeous swell in the 
embroidered shirt-front and gilt dinner- 
plates, as he drops his whispering with 
the little rosebud belle of the season in 
the doorway, and, languidly leaning 
against the jamb, makes a faint but in- 
effectual attempt to look as if he liked it? 
Who has not marked, as the music went 
on, the queer, constrained air of absorp- 
tion and pensive gravity which comes 
down, like twilight gray after the sunset 
glow on Alpine peaks, upon all those faces, 
a moment ago merry, smiling, sparkling, 
and lit up with the kaleidoscopic emo- 
tions, fancies, and humors of animated 
conversation? And who—to end this 
series of interrogation points, has not 
divined, by outward sign or inward sym- 
pathy, that the music, 
in itself, was yet felt asa sort of harsh 
break in the current of social sympathy— 


good and noble 


a dissonance in a flowing harmony dif- 
ferent from its own, but fur the moment 
quite as perfect and more entrancing ? 


— WIcKED, saucy, shrewd Mr. Punch, 
years ago, had his sardonic little hit at 
the humorous side of such a scene in what 
he called ‘* Little Music,” making piti- 
less fun of the weaknesses and absurdities 
of amateur performances at Cockney 
evening parties. The Nebulous Person 
would prefer to take things rather more 
seriously, and to admit the utmost skill in 
the performers and taste in the selection, 
with the finest cultivation and appreciation 
in the listeners. Yet even with this ad 
mission, it is hard not to see that music, 
especially of the more classic and exacting 
kind, at social reunions is, in nine cases 
in ten, out of place, a check and interrup- 
tion, not an aid and stimulus, to enjoy- 
mert. Mental attitude, mood, the hue 
and atmosphere of the moment and its 
relations, are delicate and complex things, 
yet more tyrannous than we imagine. No 
one who is used to self-examination but 
must see that the mental attitude in 
which we listen to good music, and that 
which is fitting for sympathetic and inter- 
ested conversation, are widely different 
things. The one is passive, receptive, 
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poetic, yet in a fine sense creative. The 
other is analytic, discursive, combative, 
humorous, epigrammatic. ‘The one is ab- 
stract, the other concrete. The one needs 
calm and equipoise, the ecstasy and golden 
languor of the imagination; the other, 
a vigorous and animated exercise of all the 
faculties of the understanding. That the 
one may allowably supplement and com- 
plete the other is true enough; they can- 
not well subsist side by side or intercalated. 
Ina word, as the musical attitude is almost 
the highest phase of unconscious, the dis- 
cursive that of conscious thought, it is 
next to impossible to pass brusquely from 
one to the other without harm to the in- 
tegrity of both. 


— ALt things considered, it seems prob- 
able that the planned and regular concert, 
or opera, the accustomed meeting for the 
performance of chamber music or the re- 
cital of pianoforte or vocal seore, with but a 
friend or two as intimate and confidential 
nuditors, are the only legitimate forms of 
musical enjoyment. ‘lhe mystery of tones is 
too subtle and integral to blend well with 
the glitter of costume and light, the flush 
of festivity, and theelectric gayety of wit. 
It is, properly speaking, a rest, not an ex- 
citement. But society is to many temper- 
aiments, perhaps to all really fit to enjoy it 
in its higher expression, the most intense 
of excitements. To a vivacious and sus- 
ceptible nature, the stimulus of earnest 
converse with another of kindred culture 
and magnetic impressiveness is more po- 
tent than the headiest wine. It might 
seem strange to speak of the drunkenness 
of dialogue, tke intoxication of talk ; but 
the Nebulous Person has seen it, ay, and 
felt it too. And where a few such in- 
flammable spirits are gathered together, 
be sure that the magnetism will play, the 
subtle fluid will dart and scintillate, and 
that which breaks the current will bring 
confusion and distaste, not relief. And so, 
dear Mrs. Croesus, seeming success may 
often be the worst of failure, and the 
treacherous placidity with which the 
guests at your last musicale addressed 
themselves to listening, may have been 
but a tacit admission that they were boring 
themselves frightfully when the music 
began, 


— Tue remarks of our philosophic con- 
tributor last month on the relations of two 
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classes in society—the men of money and 
the men of mind—find appropriate com- 
ment in two nuteworthy art events of the 
winter—the arrival of Turner’s ‘‘ Slave- 
Ship” at Mr. Johnston’s gallery (now at 
the Art Museum), and the sale of the 
Lockwood collection of paintings. How- 
ever we may deprecate the undue influence 
of wealth in our social relations, and the 
materialistic tone it tends to promote in 
our moral or intellectual atmosphere, the 
most ideal of Brahmins must admit that 
on the presence of wealth—in great and 
separate accumulation in individual hands 
—hangs the very existence of art in our 
community. Granted even that it squared 
with our political or economic creed to re- 
pose the patronage of art, as in the poorer 
but more esthetic states of Germany, in 
the hands of the government, experience, 
so far, has shown that our actual grade of 
sesthetie culture is insufficient to the judi- 
cious exercise of the power. Congressional 
or municipal management, hitherto, has 
proved the most unerring means of filling 
our public buildings with daubs, and our 
squares and parks with caricatures. Pri- 
vate taste and private resources must be, 
fur a long time to come, our main or only 
reliance. They will be subject clearly to 
very liberal draughts. For the good artist 


is a slow, irregular, and—quantitatively 


speaking—small producer. His block of 
marble or scrap of canvas — when com- 
pleted—stands for months of thought and 
trial, invention and correction, the most 
patient and devoted labor of a lofty soul 
and a refined intellect. Like every other 
workman, he must live, and in proportion 
to the achievement expected of him he 
ought to live well—i. e., freely, gracefully, 
cheerfully, and at ease. Of course he is 
in the eyes of a grosser utility a very dear 
workman ; his product falls under no ac 
cepted economic law, and can be rated by 
no conventional or commercial standard, 
Reduce him to such standards, treat him 
like a mechanic, and you get mechanic’s 
work. And so it comes to pass that the mil- 
lionaire is in some sense the condition pre- 
cedent to the sculptor or the painter, and 
Church and Colman, Palmer and Hosmer, 
logically presuppose the Stewarts and 
Astors who render their existence possible. 
If, then, the modest Brahmin is some- 
times inclined to break the Tenth Com- 
mandment, and grunfle at the inordi- 
nate riches of his neighbor, let him con- 
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sule himself with the thought that in some 
of the best results of these riches he too has 
a share. Goupil and Schaus and Snedicor 
might shut up shop if they depended for 
business on the custom of the appreciative 
but too often impecunious class of intel- 
lectual workers—technically so defined. 
And so long as the wealthy proprietors of 
well-chosen galleries continue to open 
their treasures as generously and kindly as 
as present to all proper application, the 
barefoot philosopher may with a free 
heart return thanks, as the beggar in the 
story thanked the mandarin for his dia- 
** You have the trouble of wear- 


” 


monds : 
ing, and I the pleasure of seeing them. 
An equally solid but perhaps less amiable 
furm of consolation may be found in re- 
marking what wealth can not do, as well 
as what it can. A lifelong devotion to 
and success in the exchange of commodi- 
ties, the opening of railroads, or the ma- 
nipulation of stocks, neither presuppose 
nor foster the taste which can reason 
truly or judge discreetly in matters 
aesthetic. The great financier can pay for 
pictures; it does not follow that he can 
choose them. No wealth can buy the 
sound discrimination, the delicate taste, 
the quick eye and sensitive feeling which 
Nature must give and study develop. 
Just here, then, comes in the point on 
which our contributor lays such stress, the 
urgent necessity of genial and free relation 
between the men who wield the material 
power and those who—presumably—can 
best counsel them in its judicious use. 
Contemplating the barren acres of bad or 
mediocre work at the Lockwuod sale, 


Wide o’er the walls a waste of ruin laid, 


and reflecting that it was given to one rich 
and good but injudicious man to do it all 
—all—with his little check-book, one is 
smitten with a feeling of compassionate 
sadness, a pang of regret that the well- 
meaning but too liberal purchaser was 
not accompanied on his pictorial prowling 
by some modest monitor, some esthetic 
dry-nurse, so to speak, who might have 
staid his hasty hand and taught him 
where to strike, and how 


— Mr. Asranax S. Hewitt, who wel- 
comed the mining engineers of the coun- 
try at their late meeting in New York, il- 
lustrated most happily in the reception he 
gave these gentlemen, what important aid 
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science can give to wealth in its most ra- 
tional pleasures. One of his rooms was 
lighted by Tessié du Motay’s new oxygen 
light, and its brilliancy and beauty were 
the admiration of the guests. Another 
exhibition of scientific ingenuity would 
have won admiration had it not been so 
surpassingly brilliant that only the most 
glancing views could be taken of it. This 
was a series of Geisler’s tubes, arranged 
in a circle, connected with a Ruhmkortf 
coil, and turned by a ‘‘ Palidee.’’ These 
tubes, the Nebulous Person may be allouw- 
ed to explain, are filled with gases of va- 
rious kinds, and as each gas gives out a 
color all its own, when the electrical 
spark is passed through it, the tubes are 
luminous with bright colors that the rain- 
bow hardly pretends to contain. Placed 
before a pier-glass the light was so intense 
that the effect was almost too great for 
enjoyment. Visitors would enter the 
room for a moment only to emerge again 
almost instantly shading their eyes. But 
one look was not enough, and the beauti- 
ful spectacle was again and again soug!it 
by the guests. We must confess that di- 
versions of this kind seem to have some 
superiority to those which form the old 
staples of entertainments. If there is 
any young member of the jeunesse do- 
rée who is anxiously looking about for 
some means of distinguishing himself, 
let him give himself to the art of enter- 
tainments. Let him show the world 
that science is not to be pursued for the 
dry deductions of the chemist alone, but 
for the more human school of the society 
man. We do not despair of seeing this 
field entered upon. Our young men are 
not the lazy idlers novelists represent 
them. ‘Theirs is energy at rest, but it is 
energy. The amount of metaphysics and 
other grave knowledge hid away behind 
suits of the latest fashion, and in the pos- 
session of men who are in an agony lest 
they should be what they appear, or ap- 
pear what they really are, is surprising. 
These young flaneurs do not refuse work. 
On the contrary, give them work of the 
right kind and they welcome it as a re- 
lief. We only hope that the suggestion 
we have thrown out will fall on fallow 
ground, To any young gentleman who 
will study science as a mode of entertain- 
ment, we will promise a Disraeli te 
chronicle in style of proper magnificence 


the gorgeousness of his combinations, 





